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$TRUGGLE,  fiiihire,  triumph:     while   triumph   is   the 
thing  souglit,  struggle  has  its  joy,  and   faihire  is  not 
~   J  without  its  uses. 

"It  is  not  the  goal"  sayw  Jean  Paul,  "bnt  the 
coarse  which  makes  us  hiippy."  The  law  of  lifu  is 
what  a  grpat  orator  affirmed  of  oratory — "  Action,  action, 
action !"  An  soon  as  one  point  is  gained,  anothi^r,  and 
another  presents  itself. 

"It  is  a  mistake,"  says  Samuel  Smiles,  "to  supposi'  that 
men  succeed  through  success;  they  much  ofic?ner  succeed 
through  failure."  He  cites,  among  others,  the  exuuipio  of 
Cuw|)er,  who,  through  his  diffidence  and  shyness,  broke 
down  when  pleading  his  fintt  cause,  and  lived  to  n^vivc  the 
poetic  art  in  En^rland;  and  that  of  Goldsmith,  who  failed 
ID  pausing  as  a  sui^eon,  and  yet  wrote  the  "  Deserted  Vil- 
lage" and  the  "Viour  of  Wakefield."  Even  when  one 
turns  to  no  new  course,  how  many  fiiihires,  as  a  rnlo,  mark 
!  way  to  triumph,  and  brand  into  life,  us  with  u  hot  iron, 
iD8  of  defeat ! 

The  brave  man  or  the  brave  woman    is  one  who  looks 
n.liA  in  tlw  eye,  and  says:  "  QoA  helping  me,  I  am  going  to 
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realize  the  best  poHsibilitieH  of  my  nature,  by  calling  into 
action  the  beueficent  laws  wliich  govern  and  det«rininG  tbe 
development  «(  oaoh  iiidividaal  member  of  the  raiie."  And 
the  failures  of  8iioh  a  person  ar«  the  jeweU  of  iHumph; 
that  triumph  which  is  certain  in  tbe  sight  of  heaven,  if  not  , 
in  the  eyes  of  men. 

"  Brave   Men  and  Women,"  the  tatle  of  this  volume,  ifl| 
used  in  a  double  st^nse,  a»  referring  not  only  to  those  wboe 
words  and  deeds  are  here  recorded,  or  cited   as  exaniplet*,.  ■ 
but  also  tfl  all  who   read  the  book,  and  are   striving  after 
the  riches  of  character. 

Some  of  the  wketc^hoM  and  short  papers  are  anonymous, 
and  have  been  adapted  for  use  in  these  pages.  Where  the 
authorship  is  known,  and  the  productions  have  been  given 
verbatim,  tbe  source,  if  not  the  pen  of  tbe  editor,  has  been 
indicated.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  press,  and  lo  Ihose  who 
have  permitted  the  use  of  copyrighted  matter. 

In  conclusion,  the  editor  lays  little  claim  to  originality — 
save  in  tbe  metrical  pieces,  and  in  tbe  use  he  ha»  made  of 
material.  His  aim  has  simply  been  to  form  a  sort  of  jikmojc 
or  variegated  picture  of  the  Brave  Life — the  life  which 
recognizes  the  Divine  Goodnesss  in  all  things,  striving 
through  good  report  and  evil  report,  and  in  manifolil  ways, 
which  one  is  often  unqualified  to  judge,  to  attain  to  the  life 
of  Uim  who  is  "  tbe  light  of  the  world," 

The  Author. 
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[[  HE  late  Judge  Black  was  remarkable  not  only 
for  his  wit  and  humor,  which  oflfn  eulivened  the 
dry  logic  of  law  and  feet,  but  alsi.»  for  Ha-hcrt  of 
uuique  eloquence.  In  presentiug  a  certain  brief 
before  the  United  States  Sujtremc  Court  lie  had  occasion  to 
aDimadvcrt  upon  .some  of  our  great  men.  Among  other 
things  he  smd,  as  related  to  the  wrifci-  by  one  who  hoard 
him:  "The  colossal  name  of  Washinj^ton  is  gi-owinp  year 
by  year,  and  the  fame  of  Franklin  !n  nfi'U  cHmbiny  to  hnieen" 
accompanying  the  latter  words  by  such  a  movement  of  his 
right  hand  that  not  one  of  hia  hearers  foiled  to  see  the  im- 
mortal kite  quietly  bearing  the  philosopher's  question  to  the 
I  eloodA.  [t  was  a  point  which  delivered  the  answer.  In  the 
I  Hfe  of  every  great  man  there  is  likewise  a  point  which  de- 
livers thi^  special  message  which  he  was  born  to  publish  to 
i_  thi'  world.  Biography  is  greatly  simjilifieil  when  it  (MUifiDcs 
jfly  to  that  one  point.     What  does  the  reader,  who 
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has  hift  own  work  to  do,  care  for  a  great  multitude  of  detailn 
whitih  are  not  needed  for  the  setting  of  the  picture?  To 
iiie  point  ifl  tlie  cry  of  our  busy  life. 

Beujamin  Franklin  is  here  introdnced  to  the  reader 

AT  riFTY-TV/O- 

Wliat  liad  he  done  at  that  age  to  command  i 
ordinary  respect  and  admiration? 

I.  Born  in  povcTly  and  obscurity,  in  which  he  pa.ae(;d  his 
early  years;  with  no  advantages  of  education  in  the  schools  of 
his  day,  after  hv  entered  his  teens;  under  the  condition  of  daily 
toil  for  his  bread;  he  had  carried  on,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles, 
the  process  of  self-education  through  boolts  and  observa- 
tion, and  become  in  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  in  the 
practical  aifairs  of  cverv-day  life,  the  best  iuibrmed  man  in 
America. 

II.  Apprenfifed  to  a  printer  in  his  native  Boston,  at 
thirteen;  a  journeyman  in  Philadelphia  at  seventeen;  work- 
ing at  the  case  in  London  at  nineteen;  back  to  the  Quaker 
City,  and  set  up  for  himself  at  twenty-six;  he  liad  long 
ance  mastered  all  the  details  of  a  great  business,  prepared 
to  put  his  hand  to  any  thing,  from  the  trnndling  of  ^mper 
through  the  streets  jn  a  wheel-barrow  to  the  writing  of 
editorials  and  pamphlets,  and  had  earned  for  himself  a  po- 
sition as  the  most  pros|KTOua  jinnler  and  publisher  in  the 
oolonifs. 

III.  Retired  from  active  bumnesH  at  forty-six,  considering 
that  he  had  already  earned  and  saved  enough  to  Ruj)ply  hia 
reasonable  wants  for  the  rest  of  his  life;  fired  with  ambition 
t*)  do  st»mething  for  the  advancement  of  science ;  he  had  now 
for  six  years  given  himself  to  philosophical  investigation  and 
expftriment,  among  other  things  demonstrated  the  identity 
of  electricity  as  produced  by  artificial  meana  and  atmospheric 
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lightDiDg,  and  made  hinist'lf  a  name  throughout  the  civilized 
■world. 

IV,  BeNidos,  it  must  uot  be  turgotb^n  that  he  had  all  along 
been  foremost  in  many  a  work  fiir  the  jmblie  good.  The 
Franklin  Lihrary,  of  I'hiladel])hia,  owes  to  him  its  origin. 
The  University  of  ['enuNylvania  grew  out  of  an  edueatioual 
project  in  which  Ik;  was  a  prime  mover.  ^Vnd  his  iileun  iw  lo 
the  relative  imixirtaiwie  of  ancient  and  modem  clasnicn  were 
more  than  a  himdn-d  yean^  in  advance  oi'  hii4  tinier. 

Such  is  a  glini[)s«'  of  l-'nuiklin  at  lilly-two,  as  jireliniinury 
to  a  UDgle  episode  which  will  ownjiy  the  n-.st  of  thiri  eliajiter. 
But  the  episode  itself  recpiin's  a  KiHM-ial  word. 

V.  For  a  ([uarter  of  a  eentury  Franklin  had  published  an 
almanae  under  the  jm-ii(fiiiii/M  of  Kitrhard  Saunders,  into  the 
pages  of  whieh  lie  erowded  year  by  year  elioiet'  K(ti-:i[>s  of  wit 
and  wisdom,  whieh  made  ihe  little  hand-l»iM)k  a  welcome  visitor 
in  almost  every  Immi'  nf  the  Xew^  Wurld.  Now  in  tho  midst 
of  those  philosojihieal  .-tudies  which  so  much  delighted  him, 
vhen  about  to  emss  the  Atlantic  as  a  eouintissioner  to  the 
Home  Government,  he  found  time  to  iriitluT  up  tho  maxims 
and  quaint  sayinjrs  of  twenty-five  years  and  si't  them  in  a  won- 
derful mosaic,  as  the  preface  of  Poor  KieJianl's  world-famous 
almanac — as  imique  a  piece  of  writing  as  any  language  alfords. 

'  Here  it  is: 

P03R   RICHARD'S   ADDRESS. 

Ooorteoun  Reader:  I  have  heard  that  nothing  gives  an 
■ndior  BO  great  pleasure  as  to  find  hi.s  works  res|H'ctfully 
quoted  by  others.  Judge,  then,  how  mueh  I  must  have  been 
gratifiedby  an  incident  I  am  going  to  relate  to  you.  1  stopped 
'  W.J  hone  lately  where  a  great  com|uiny  of  ]K-ople  were  col- 
laotod  at  an  auction  of  merehants'  g<H)ds.  The  hour  of  the 
le,  they  were  eouversLng  ou  thti  baduGSM  of 
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thf  times;  and  one  of  the  company  called  to  a  plain,  clean 
old  man,  with  white  locks,  "Pray,  Father  Abraham,  what 
think  you  of  the  times?  WiJl  not  tho^  heavy  taxes  quite 
ruin  the  country'.'  How  shall  we  ever  be  able  to  [ay  tliem? 
What  would  you  advise  us  to  do?"  Father  Abraham  stood 
up  and  replied,  "11"  yon  would  have  my  advice,  I  will  give 
it  you  in  sliort ;  '  for  a  word  to  the  wise  is  enough,'  aa  Poor 
lUchai'd  sayri."  They  joined  in  demring  him  to  speak  hii( 
mind,  and  gathering  around  him,  he  proceeded  an  follows: — 

"Friends,"  says  he,  "the  taxes  are  indeed  verj'  heavy; 
and  if  those  laid  on  by  the  government  were  the  only  ones 
wc  had  to  pay,  we  migjit  more  easily  diseharge  them;  but  we 
have  many  others,  and  much  more  grievous  to  some  uf  us. 
We  are  taxed  twice  aa  much  by  our  idleness,  three  times  xs 
much  by  our  pride,  and  four  times  as  much  by  our  folly ;  and 
from  these  taxes  the  commissioneix  eun  not  ease  or  deliver  un 
by  allowing  an  abatement.  However,  let  us  hearken  to  good 
advice,  and  sometlilng  may  be  done  for  us;  'God  helps  them 
that  help  themselves,'  ae  Poor  Richard  says. 

"  1.  It  would  be  thought  a  hard  government  that  should 
tax  its  people  one-tenth  of  their  time  to  be  employed  in  its 
B<?^^'ico,  but  idleness  taxes  many  of  us  much  more:  sloth,  by 
bringing  on  disease,  absolutely  shortens  life.  'Sloth,  like 
rust,  consumes  fa.«i.er  than  labor  wears,  while  the  used  key  is 
always  bright,'  as  Poor  Richard  says.  'But  dost  thon  love 
life,  then  do  not  squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stufi"  life  is 
made  of,'  as  Poor  Richard  says.  How  much  more  than  is 
i)e(H!8sary  do  we  sj>end  in  sleep!  forgetting  tbaf  (he  sleeping 
fox  catehea  no  jKmltry,  and  that  there  will  be  sleeping  enough 
in  the  grave,'  as  Poor  RiehanI  says,  '  If  time  be  of  all  things 
tlie  most  precious,  wasting  time  must  be,'  as  Poor  Richard 
says,  'the  greatest  prodigality;'  since  as  he  elsewhere  tell  us, 
<  Xiost  time  is  never  found  again ;  and  what  we  call  time  euougli 
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alwayR  proves  little  enough.'  Ijet  us  thop  np  and  be  doing, 
sqA  doing  to  the  pnri»OKC,  so  by  diligence  sliaJI  we  do  more 
with  less  ])erplfxity,  'Sloth  tuukttH  all  things  diflii-ult,  bnt 
industrj'  all  easy,  and  he  that  riseth  late  niiist  trot  all  day, 
and  shall  scaree  overtake  his  business  at  night ;  uhilc  la/iness 
travels  so  slowly,  that  poverty  soon  ovorfakcM  bini.  Drive 
thy  biiwness,  let  not  that  drive  thee;  and  early  to  lied,  and 
early  to  rise,  makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy  and  wise,'  as  Poor 
Richard  says, 

"So  what  signifies  wishing  and  hoping  for  better  times? 
Wc  may  make  thes^  times  better  if  we  bestir  ourselves. 
'Industry  need  not  wish,  and  ha  that  lives  njion  ho(ie  will  die 
lasting.  There  an;  no  gains  without  jtaiuK ;  then  helji  hands, 
for  I  have  no  lands,'  or  if  I  have  they  are  sniai-tly  taxed. 
'He  that  hath  a  trade, -hath  an  estate;  and  he  thai  hath  a 
calling,  liath  an  office  of  profit  and  honor,*  as  P(«ir  Ri('li:ii-<1 
says;  but  then  the  trade  must  be  worked  at,  and  the  calling 
well  followed,  or  neither  the  estate  nor  the  office  will  enable 
ufl  to  ]>ay  our  taxes.  If  we  are  industrious  w<>  .-ihall  never 
starve;  fur  'at  the  workingman's  house  hunger  looks  in,  but 
dares  not  enter.'  Nor  will  the  bailiff  or  the  ei)nslable  enter, 
for  'industrj-  pays  debts,  while  desimir  inereaseth  them.' 
What  though  yoti  have  found  no  treasure,  nor  has  any  rich 
relation  lefl  a  legacy  ;  '  Diligence  is  the  mother  of  good  luek, 
and  God  gives  all  things  to  industry.  Tlien  plow  ih-ep, 
^ile  slo^ards  sleep,  and  you  shall  have  corn  to  s<'ll  and  to 

.  keep.'  Work  while  it  ia  called  to-day,  for  you  know  not  how 
mneh  you  may  be  hinden'd  to-morrow.  'One  to-day  is  worth 
two  to-morrowfl,*  as  Poor  Richard  says;  and  farther,  'Nev<'r 
llTO  that  till  to-morrow  which  you  can  <lo  to-day.'  If  you 
"were  a  Bervant,  would  you  not  be  ashamed  that  a  good  master 
.Aoilldcatdi  you  idle?     Are  youthen  your  own  master?     Re 

i/^fAKtuA  to  catoh  yourself  idle,  when  there  is  so  much  to  bo 
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done  for  yourself,  rour  family,  your  country,  and  your  king. 
Handle  your  tools  without  mittens;  remember,  that  'the  cat 

^  in  gloves  catches  no  mice,'  as  Poor  Richard  says.     It  is  true 

there  is  much  to  be  done,  and,  perhaps,  you  are  weak- 
handed;  but  stick  to  it  steadily,  and  you  will  see  great  effects ; 
for,  'Constant  dropping  wears  away  stones;  and  by  diligence 
and  patience  the  mouse  ate  in  two  the  cable;  and  little  strokes 
fell  great  oaks.' 

"  Methinks  I  hear  some  of  you  say,  '  Must  a  man  afford 
himself  no  leisure?'     I  will  tell  thee,  my  friend,  what  Poor 

•  Richard  says:     'Employ  thy  time  well,  if  thou  meanest  to 

gain  leisure;  and,  siiice  thou'art  not  sure  of  a  minute,  throw 
not  away  an  hour.'  Leisure  is  time  for  doing  something  use- 
ful; this  leisure  the  diligent  man  will  obtain,  but  the  lazy  man 
never;  for  '  A  life  of  leisure  and  a'  life  of  laziness  are  two 
things.  Many,  without  labor,  would  live  by  their  wits  only, 
but  they  break  for  want  of  stock;'  whereas  industry  gives 
comfort,  and  plenty,  and  r(»spect.  '  Fly  pleasures,  and  they 
will  follow  you.  The  diligent  spinner  has  a  large  shifl;  and 
now  I  have  a  sheep  and  a  cow,  every  body  bids  me  good 
morrow.' 

"II.  But  with  our  industry  we  must  likewise  be  steady, 
settled,  and  careful,  and  overside  our  own  affairs  with  our  own 
eyes,  and  not  trust  too  much  to  others,  for,  as  Poor  Richard  says, 


"  *  I  never  saw  an  oft  removed  tree, 
Nor  yet  an  oft  removed  family, 
Tliat  throve  so  well  as  those  that  settled  be.' 

**  And  again,  '  three  removes  is  as  bad  as  a  fire ;'  and  again, 

'Keep  thy  shop,  and  thy  shop  will  keep  thee;'  and  again,  'If 

you  would  have  your  business  done,  go ;  if  not,  send ;'  and 

again, 

"  *  He  that  by  the  plow  would  thrive, 
Himself  must  either  hc^ld  or  drive.' 
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And  again,  'tlio  cyt*  iif  tlic  ituisliT  wiH  do  more  wirk  tli:iii 
biitli  his  IiiukIs;'  unil  ng-.tiii,  '  Wiint  of  care  doew  iLS  mim- 
(laina^o  tliaii  waul  nl'  kiiowU'dgt';'  ami  again, '  Xut  to  ovciyi<' 
workiiii'ii  iM  to  Icavi!  tlicin  your  purse  oih'II,'  Tnvitin^jr  too 
iiHK^li  to  otliei-ri'  oaiv  is  the  nilii  of  many;  for,  '  In  the  allhirs 
of  this  world,  men  an^  savt^l,  not  hy  fiiitli,  hut  hy  thf  watil  of 
it;  but  a  man's  own  careis  ]>rofitahlt>,  for,  'If  you  woiihl  have 
a  faithful  pervant,  and  one  that  you  like,  strvc  youi-sclf.  A 
little  neyh-et  may  Im'fd  great  niiw;hief ;  for  want  of  a  iiail  the 
hImh'  was  lost;  for  want  of  a  shiK>  the  lior«e  was  lost ;  ami  for 
want  of  a  horse  the  rider  was  lost,'  being  overtaken  and  Aa\i\ 
by  the  enemy;  all  for  want  of  a  little  care  ahonl  a  lioi-sc- 
Bhoe  nail. 

"III.  So  much  for  indusfrj-,  my  friends,  and  attention  to 
onfl*H  own  business;  but  to  these  we  must  add  frugality,  ii"  we 
woidd  make  our  industry  more  eertainly  HuoeesKful.  A  man 
may,  if  he  knows  \v>i  how  to  save  as  he  gets,  '  keep  liis  nose 
all  his  life  to  the  grindstone,  and  die  not  worth  a  groat  at 
last.  A  fat  kitchen  makes  a  lean  will ;'  an<l 
" '  Many  (.■stales  are  spent  in  the  gi'tting, 

ftinrc  women  for  lea  fcir«>ok  sjiinninji:  imil  knittin;;. 
And  men  fiii'  [lundi  fiimook  hewing'  timl  splitting.' 

'If  yoc  would  be  wealthy,  think  of  saving,  as  well  as  of 
getting.  The  Indies  have  not  made  S]>ain  rich,  because  her 
outgoes  are  greater  than  her  ineoineH.' 

"Awiy  then  with  your  expensive  follies,  and  you  will  not 
then  have  so  mueh  cause  to  com]daiii  of  hard  times,  heavy 
tezes,  and  chai^able  families;  fur 

" '  Women  ami  wine,  game  and  deceit, 

Make  the  wtalth  smalt,  ami  the  want  l— iiL' 

And  fBiiher,  'What  maintains  one  vice  v  .,'  1  bring  np  two 
,-<«hildreD.'  You  may  think,  ]N'rha|ir,  ihat  a  tittle  tea.  or  u 
^Jittle  punch  now  and  then,  diet  a  little  more  eostly,  ctothca 
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a  little  finer,  and  a  little  entertainment  now  and  then,  can  W 
no  great  matter ;  but  remember,  '  Manyalittlemakesami(;k](\' 
Beware  of  little  e>:]>en8es.  'A  small  leak  will  sink  a  great 
ship,'  as  Poor  Richard  says;  and  again,  '  Who  dainties  love, 
shall  beggars  prove;'  and  moreover,  'FooUi  make  feasts,  and 
wise  men  eat  them,'  Here  you  are  all  got  together  to  thiff 
sale  of  fineries  and  knickknacks.  You  eoll  them  goods,  but, 
if.yoii  do  not  take  care,  tbey  will  prove  evilb  to  some  of  you. 
You  ex]iect  they  will  be  sold  cheap,  and  perhaps  they  may, 
for  less  than  they  eost ;  but  if  you  have  no  oewttinn  fur  them, 
they  must  be  dear  to  you.  Remember  what  Poor  Richard 
says, '  Buy  what  thou  hast  no  need  of,  and  erelong  thou  shalt 
sell  thy  necessaries.'  And  again,  '  At  a  great  pennyworth 
pause  awhile ;'  he  means,  that  perhaps  the  cheapness  is  apjiar- 
ent  only,  and  not  ix-al;  or  the  bargain,  by  straitening  thee  in 
thy  business,  may  do  thee  more  harm  than  gotid.  For  in 
anotiier  place  iie  says,  '  Many  have  been  ruined  by  buying 
good  pennyworths,'  Again,  'It  is  foolish  to  lay  out  money 
in  a  purchase  of  repentance;'  and  yet  this  folly  is  practiced 
every  day  at  auctions,  for  want  of  minding  the  almanac. 
Many  a  one,  for  the  sake  of  finery  on  the  buck,  have  gimc 
with  a  hungry  belly,  and  half  starved  their  families;  'Silks 
and  satins,  searlet  and  velvets,  put  out  the  kitchen  fire,'  afi 
Poor  Richard  says.  These  are  not  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
they  can  scarcely  be  called  the  conveniences;  and  yet,  only 
because  they  look  pretty,  how  many  want  to  have  them  ?  By 
these  and  other  extravagances,  the  greatest  are  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  foreed  to  borrow  ot  those  whom  they  formerly, 
despised,  but  wlio,  through  industry  and  frugality,  have  main- 
tained their  standing;  in  which  case  it  apjK'ars  plainly,  that 
'A  plowman  on  his  legs  is  higher  than  a  gentleman  on  hia 
knees,'  as  Po'ir  Richard  says.  Perhaps  tliey  have  had  u  small 
estate  left  them,  which  they  knew  not  the  getting  of;  they 
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think  'It  is  day,  and  will  never  be  night ;'  that  a  littlu  to  ho. 
spent  out  of  80  much  U  not  worth  minding;  hut  'Alwaya 
taking  out  of  the  meal-tiib,  and  nevir  [mlting  in,  soon  comes 
to  the  bottom,'  as  Poor  Richard  says ;  and  tlicn,  '  When  the 
well  is  dr}',  tlicy  know  tlif  worth  of  water.'  IJut  this  they 
might  have  known  before,  if  they  had  taken  his  advice.  '  If 
you  would  kuow  tlie  value  of  money,  go  and  trj-  to  bornnv 
some;  for  he  that  goes  a  borrowing,  g<KS  a  sorrowing,'  u.s 
Poor  Kichard  says ;  and,  indeed,  so  does  he  that  lends  to  su(;h 
people,  when  he  goes  to  get  it  in  agaiu.  Poor  Dick  £irther 
advisee,  and  8ays, 

'"Fond  grille  of  dress  is  sure  a  vcrj-  curue; 
Ere  fancy  you  consult,  consult  your  purse.' 

And  again, '  Pride  is  as  loud  a  beggar  as  M'nnt,  and  a  great 
deal  more  saucy.'  When  you  liave  bouglit  one  fine  thing, 
you  must  buy  ten  more,  that  your  ap|>eardniH'  may  be  all  of 
K  piece ;  but  Poor  Dick  says,  '  It  is  eaxier  to  sii|)])rcss  tlie 
SiTtA  desire,  than  to  satisfy  all  that  folhiw  it.'  And  it  is  u.i 
truly  folly  for  the  poor  to  a|)e  the  rich,  as  for  the  frog  to 
swell  in  order  to  ccjual  the  ox. 

" '  Vcascla  large  may  venture  more, 

But  little  boats  should  k<;ep  near  shore.' 

It  IB,  however,  a  folly  s«>»u  punished ;  tor,  as  Poor  Richard 
Mys,  *  Pride  that  dines  on  vanity,  sujm  on  enntcnipt ;  Pride 
breakfisted  with  Plenty,  dined  with  Poverty,  and  supped 
vith  lu&my.'  And  after  all,  of  wliat  us(>  is  this  pride  of 
moe,  for  which  ho  much  is  risked,  .so  much  is  suf- 
d?  It  can  not  pntmote  health,  nor  ease  {>ain  ;  it  makes 
increase  of  merit  in  the  person ;  it  creates  envy,  it  hastens 
Rtrliui''. 
K"  But  what  madness  it  must  be  to  run  in  debt  for  these 
il    We  are  offered  by  the  terms  of  this  sale  so. 


him ;  you  win  mai^c  ^n^wi,  ^^t^.-^a,  ^^eaicmg  e 
iegrees,  come  to  lose  your  veracity,  and  siu 
aright  lying;  for  'The  second  vice  Is  lying,  t 
g  in  debt/  as  Poor  Richard  says;  and  again, 
^ose,  *•  Lying  rides  upon  debt's  back ; '   wh< 
Englishman  ought  not  to  be  aslunned  nor  af 
[}ak  to  any  man  living.     But  poverty  often  d 
all  spirit  and  virtue.     '  It  is  hard  lor  an  eni] 
upright.'     What  would  you  think  of  that  j)ri 
overnment,  who  should  issue  an  edict  forbiddi 
like  a  gentleman  or  gentlewoman,  on  j>ain 
!nt  or  servitude  ?     Would  you  not  say  that  yi 
e  a  right  to  dress  as  you  please,  and  that  .^ 
uld  be  a  breach  of  your  privileges,  and  such 
tyrannical  ?  and  yet  you  are  about  to  put  y 
lat  tyranny  when  you  run  in  debt  for  such 
?ditor  has  authority,  at  his  pleasure,  to  depr 
liberty,  by  confining  you  in  jail  for  life,  or 
for  a  servant,  if  you  should  not  be  able  to  p 
ou  have  got  your  bargain,  you  may,  perlia]).* 
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wngs  to  his  lifols  as  wctl  us  !iis  slKHiliIcr^'.  '  Tlin.'^  Imvp  a 
siiort  Ix'iit,  who  i>w'i'  money  In  In-  [kiU\  ai  i  Jislcr.'  Al  j)ri's- 
cnt,  pcrliajB;,  yon  mny  think  yonr.-K'lvrM  in  iliriviiifj  oirciinj- 
stanetM,  anf!  that  yon  ran  hear  a  littl<'  cxt raviigaiii-o  \vitl"ml 
iDJun' ;  bnl 

'■■  t'..r  ii.^i'  :in.l  iviiiH  RiVf  wliik-  you  may. 
No  ]ii.<i'ciiii)i:  xmi  VdMn  :i  wlii>li<  day.' 

"Gain  may  he  frnijxiniry  and  in 
you  live,  t'X[Hiisc  is  <-iinstuiit  lunl  t 
to  build  two  i-hiniucvK  than  to  keep  one  ii] 
Richard  suys:  so,  '  Itatlier  ^i  to  bed  Knpjierli 
debt.' 

"'tiet  wlial  y>iu  ciin,  and  wtint  j'oii  fn-t  liciM, 

TiB  llie  Kl.iiu'  tlml  will  ttini  nil  ymir  U-a.l  into  ;."il.I.' 

And,  when  yon  liavc  j;"!  the  phihiso|ihi'r's  stone,  sure  yoii 
will  no  Imipr  complain  of  bad  times,  or  the  dillienlly  of 
{nj^ng  tax  PS. 

"IV.  This  iliK'trini',  my  friends,  is  nason  and  wisdnm; 
but,  after  all,  do  not  de{M'nd  loo  nini-ii  ujHin  yonr  own  In- 
doHtiy  and  frugality  itn<1  prti(l<-nce,  tlion^rli  exeelh'iit  tliin;:^; 
for  they  may  all  Ik'  blasted  witlmnt  ihc  bhwini:  "*'  Ibaven  ; 
and,  therefore,  ai^k  tliat  blessing  hnnibly,  and  be  not  nneliar- 
itabte  to  thocx.'  that  at  pn'stnt  seem  to  want  it,  bnt  comfort 
and  help  th(-m.  Kememl>er  Job  .-inlleri.-d,  and  was  afh'i'^tanU 
prosperous. 

"And  now  to  conclude, '  Exi)enenee  keeps  a  dear  school, 
t  fools  will  loam  in  no  other,'  as  Poor  Riehard  says,  und 
iu  that;  for  it  is  true,  'We  may  frivo  adviee,  bnl  we 
a  not  give  conduct.'  However,  remember  this,  'They  that 
1  not  be  counseled,  can  not  be  heliK-d  ;'  and  liirtlier,  that, 
f  you  will  not  hear  reason,  she  will  surely  nip  your 
wkW,'  as  Poor  Richanl  says." 

jLtbe  old  gentleman  ended  hia  Luniugue.     Thu  yyto- 
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pie  heard  it,  and  approved  the  doctrine,  and  immedJatolyJl 
practiced  ihc  contrary,  just  at^  if  it  had  lieen  a  cunimon 
mon  ;  for  the  auftinn  ojieiied,  and  they  began  to  buy  cxtrav^ 
j^ntly.  1  found  the  good  umn  bad  ihorougliiy  stutiied 
Almanac,  and  digested  all  I  had  dropjied  on  ihfs<?  topics  dar-J 
injr  llie  course  nf  twenty-five  years.  Tlie  frequent  mei 
he  made  of  me  must  have  tired  any  one  else  ;  but  my  vanit] 
was  wonderfully  delighted  with  it,  though  I  was  couxoiooBl 
that  not  a  tenth  [jart  of  the  wisdom  was  my  own  which  he" 
a.^'ribed  to  me ;  but  rather  the  gleanings  that  I  had  made  oi, 
the  ticnse  of  all  ages  and  nation:^.  However,  I  resolved  to 
be  ihc  better  for  the  echo  of  it ;  and,  though  I  had  at  first 
determined  to  buy  stuff  for  a  new  coat,  I  went  away,  resolved 
to  wear  my  o!d  one  a  little  longer.  Reader,  if  thou  wilt  do 
the  same,  thy  profit  will  be  as  great  as  mine,  I  am,  as  ever, 
thine  to  serve  thee,  Richard  Saunders. 


This  quaint  address  made  a  brilliant  hit.  It  was  at  once 
printed  on  large  sheets,  framed,  and  hung  up  in  cottages  in 
England,  ajj  well  us  in  this  country.  It  was  also  translated 
into  French,  Sijanifiii,  and  modern  Greek.  At  the  present 
day,  however,  it  is  not  otlen  met  with,  except  in  the  author'B 
collected  works,  or  in  fiTigmcnta;  and  the  young  reader,  ea- 
pecially,  will  be  thankful  to  dnd  it  here  in  full. 
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BE|?EMSE  e?  H  GREAT  ^IM- 

WAS  DR.   FKANKLIN   MEAN  7— JAMES  PARTON'S  ANSWER. 


MAN  of  no  enviable  notoriety  is  n'|)i>rte(l  to  have 
,  spoken  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  "hard,  cuUnlating, 
ang;nlar,  iinahle  to  comprehend  any  liij;!uT  object 
than  the  artHimiilntion  of  tnotu'v."  Xot  a  few 
I  profess  mu(;h  udiuiratiou  for  Franklin  in  other 
peepccts  seem  to  think  that  in  money  matters  there  was 
Boniethinf>;  about  liitn  akin  to  meannefw.  To  correot  this 
&]se  impri'ssion  and  show  "how  Franklin  got  his  moiiry, 
how  much  he  got,  and  what  he  did  with  It,"  one  of  his 
recent  biographers  is  called  up  in  his  defense,  and  to  the 
qnestioD,  "Was  Dr.  Franklin  mean?"  here  is 

JAMES  PAHTOWS  AHSWER. 
I  will  begin  with  the  first  |)ccuniarj'  tran.<^otion  in  which 
he  is  known  to  have  been  concerned,  and  thi^  shall  be  given 
in  hitj  own  words: 

"  IrVheii  I  was  a  child  of  seven  years  old  my  friends,  on 
a  holiday,  filled  my  pockets  with  coppers.  T  wonf  directly 
to  a  shop  where  they  sold  toys  for  children,  and,  being 
i^rmcd  with  the  sound  of  a  whistle,  that  I  mot  by  the  way 
in  the  hands  of  another  boy,  /  voluntarily  offered  mid  r/rii-e 
ail  my  money  for  one." 

That  was  certainly  not  the  act  of  a  stingy,  calcidatin^  boy. 

His  next  purchase,  of  which  we  have  any  knowled^n'  was 

nade  when  he  was  about  eleven  years  old;  and  this  time,  I 

.,  he  mode  a  much  better  bai^in.     The  first  hook  he 


i,  then  much  soia  vj  peuuiere,  <  i<»d  "Burt 
C^ollectious/'  in  forty  paper-covered  volumes,  ( 
tory,  travels,  tales,  woudei-s,  and  curiosities, 
or  a  boy.  As  we  do  not  know  the  market  vj 
rim's  Progress,  we  can  not  tell  whether  the  | 
I  well  by  him  or  the  contrary.     But  it  strikes 

not  the  kind  of  barter  in  which  a  mean,  gn 
lally  engages. 

lier  being  a  poor  soap-and-candle  maker,  wi< 
Iren  or  more  to  support  or  assist,  and  Benja 
nter's  aj)prentice,  he  was  more  and  more  puz: 
lis  love  of  knowledge.  But  one  day  he  hit  u 
nt  that  brought  in  a  little  cash.  By  readin 
book  this  hard,  calculating  Yankee  lad  had  b 
<  that  people  could  live  better  without  meat  t 
1  that  killing  innocent  animals  for  food  was  ci 
.     So  he  abstained  from  meat  altogether  for  al 

As  this  led  to  some  inconvenience  at  his  bo£ 
he  made  this  cunning  proposition  to  his  masi 
ne  one-half  the  money  you  pay  for  my  board 
d  mvself.'' 
ster  consenting,  the  apprentice  lived  entirely 
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shilling  in  copper  coin.  It  was  a  line  Simiiay  morning,  sis 
probably  thf  reader  remembers,  and  lie  knew  not  a  soul  in 
the  place.  He  ai^ked  the  boatmen  npon  wlmse  boat  lie  bad 
eome  down  the  Delawarts  liow  mncb  lie  hail  lo  [lay.  They 
answered,  Nothing,  beeatise  he  had  bclpeil  tlKrii  i»w,  Fni  ik- 
lin,  however,  insisted  nix)n  their  taking  his  shilling's  worth 
of  eoppi'rs,  and  forced  the  money  ii|Kiii  iheni.  An  lu'iir  after, 
having  bought  three  rolls  for  his  bi-eakfast,  he  ale  one  and 
gave  the  other  two  to  a  jxior  woman  and  her  eiiihl  w!in  bad 
been  his  fellow-passengers.  These  were  small  things,  yun 
may  say;  but  remember  he  was  a  ]xtor,  raggtrd,  dirty  run- 
away in  a  strange  town,  four  hundred  miles  from  a  friiiKl,  with 
three  pence  gone  out  of  the  only  dollar  he  had  in  the  world. 
Next  year  when  he  went  hoiiK-  to  see  his  jiaivuts,  with 
his  jKwkct  fnll  of  money,  «  new  suit  of  i:k)ihes  and  a  watch, 
one  of  his  oldest  Boston  friends  was  so  niiK'h  jileased  with 
Franklin's  aeeoimt  of  Phila<let[)liiu  that  he  delerinitiiil  to  go 
back  with  him.  On  the  journey  Franklin  diseovercd  that 
his  friend  had  become  a  slave  to  drink.  He  was  son-ly 
plagued  and  disgraced  by  him,  and  at  last  the  ynnng  drunk- 
ard had  spent  all  bis  money  and  had  no  way  of  getting  on 
except  by  Franklin's  aid.  This  hani,  ealenlatlng.  mercenary 
youth,  did  he  seize  the  chance  of  shaking  olV  a  most  tnHible- 
Bome  and  injurious  traveling  r'i>m]union?  Strange  to  relate, 
he  stuck  to  his  old  friend,  shar>'d  bis  purse  with  him  till  it  was 
empty,  and  then  began  on  some  money  which  he  had  been 
intrusted  with  for  another,  and  so  got  him  to  Philadelphia, 
wheK  he  still  asaisted  him.  It  was  w-ven  years  In'fore 
ntnklin  waa  able  to  pay  all  the  debt  incurred  by  liim  to 
this  old  friend,  for  aband,ODiDg  whom  few  would  have 
ilamed  liim. 

A  year  after  he  was  in  atill  worse  difRotilty  from  a  aim- 
He  went  to  London  to  buy  types  and  a  pre« 


bnd.   Ba 


I,  and  of  whom  ne  v      ca    .     —bv  -' 
it  he,  too,  was  going  to  London  to  make  arran 
oing  into  business  for  himself  at  Philadelpl 
friends  arrrived.     Franklin  nineteen  and  Ra 
man   with   two  children.     On  reaching  Lon< 
arned,  to  his  amazement  and  dismay,  that 
id  deceived  him,  that  no  money  was  to  be 
him,  and  that  he  must  go  to  work  and  earn 
s  trade.     No  sooner  had  he   learned   this  t 
>li  gave  him  another  piece  of  stunning  intc 
lely,  that  he  had  run  away  from  his  family  ; 
ttle  in  London  as  a  poet  and  author. 
Q   had  ten   pounds  in   his  pocket,  and  kne^ 
ph  had  no  money,  and  knew  no  trade.     T 
strangers  in  a  strange  city.     Now,  in  such 
what   would   a   mean,  calculating  young    ] 
Reader,  you  know  very  well,  without  my  ' 
yiiat  Franklin  did  was  this:  he  shared  his  p 
end  till  his  ten  pounds  were  all  gone ;  and  ha^ 
to  work  at  his  trade,  he  kept  on  dividing  his  w 
until  he  had  advanced  him  thirty-six  p()un< 
's   income — not  a  penny  of  which  was  ever 
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profitablp  establishment  of  the  kind  in  all  America.  Dur- 
ing the  most  active  part  of  his  business  life  lie  ahiays  foiiixl 
some  timt'  for  the  i>roniotion  of  public  objects.  He  founded 
a  most  useful  and  public-spirited  club;  a  public  library, 
which  still  exists,  and  assisted  in  every  worthy  scheme.  He 
was  most  generous  to  his  jhiof  relations,  hospitable  to  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  itarticiilarly  interested  in  bis  journeymen, 
many  of  whom  ho  set  u|i  in  bnsiness. 

The  most  decisive  proof,  however,  which  he  ever  gave 
that  he  did  not  overvalue  money,  was  the  retirement  from  a 
most  profitable  businessf  for  the  purpose  of  having  leisure  lo 
pursue  his  philosophicjil  studies.  He  had  been  in  l>iiKini's.H 
twenty  years,  and  he  was  atill  in  the  prime  of  life — forty -si-t 
years  of  age.  He  was  tnaking  money  faster  than  any  other 
printer  on  this  continent.  But  being  exceedingly  desirous 
of  sjiending  the  rest  of  his  days  in  study  and  experiment, 
and  having  saved  a  moderate  competency,  he  sold  his  estab- 
lishment to  his  foreman  on  very  easy  terms,  and  withdrew. 
His  estate,  when  he  retired,  was  worth  about  a  hundred 
tiiousand  dollars.  If  he  had  been  a  lover  of  money,  I  am 
confident  that  he  could  and  would  have  accuiuulated  one 
of  the  largest  fortunes  in  America.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
bnt  continue  in  business,  and  take  care  of  hiu  investments, 
to  roll  up  a  prodigious  estate.  But  not  having  the  slij^htest 
taste  for  needless  accumulation,  he  joyfully  laid  jLside  the 
«HTT\  nf  business,  and  spent  the  whole  remainder  of  his  life 
in  thr  services  of  hia  country;  for  he  gave  up  his  heart's 
di-sirr  of  devoting  his  leisure  to  philosophy  when  his  coun- 
try needed  him. 

Being  in  London  when  Captain  Cook  returned  from  his 

first  voyage  to  the  Pacific,  he  entered  warmly  into  a  bcanti- 

Jbl  scheme  for  sending  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  stocking 

1  there  with  piga,  v^etables,  and  other  uaeful  an- 
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inials  and  products.  A  hard,  aclftflh  man  woiikl  Imve  IsuglK^d 
BLcli  a  project  to  scorn. 

In  1776,  when  he  was  apixjinted  embassador  of  thp  re- 
volted colonies  to  tlic  I'ronoh  king,  the  ocean  swarmed  nltb 
British  cruiwrw,  General  Wasliingt^m  had  lost  New  York, 
and  llie  prositects  ut'  the  Revolution  wure  gloomy  in  thit 
extreme.  Dr.  Fmaklin  was  an  old  man  of  seventy,  and 
might  justly  have  asked  to  he  excused  from  a  service  no 
perilous  and  fatiguing.  But  he  did  not.  He  went.  And 
just  before  he  sailed  he  got  together  all  the  money  he  could 
raise — alioiit  three  thouaand  pounds — and  invested  it  in  the 
loan  recently  announced  by  Congress.  This  he  did  at  a 
moment  when  few  men  liad  a  hearty  faitli  in  the  snecuss  of 
the  Reviilntiou.  This  he  did  when  lie  was  going  to  a  for- 
eign Ci'untiy  that  might  nut  receive  him,  fMini  which  he 
might  be  expellfd,  and  he  linve  no  country  to  return  to. 
TiiMre  never  wa.s  a  ninre  gidknt  and  generous  act  done  by 
an  old  man. 

In  France  he  was  as  much  the  main  stay  of  the  cause 
of  his  coinitry  as  General  Washington  was  at  home. 

Returning  home  after  the  war,  he  was  elected  jiresident 
of  Pennsylvania  for  three  suceessive  years,  at  a  jialary  of  tH'o 
thousand  jiounds  a  year.  But  by  this  time  he  liad  become 
convinced  that  offices  of  honor,  such  as  the  governorship 
of  a  State,  ought  not  to  have  any  salary  attached  to  them. 
He  thought  they  should  be  filled  by  persons  of  independent 
income,  willing  to  serve  their  fellow-citizens  from  benevo- 
lence, or  for  the  honor  of  it.  So  thinking,  he  at  first  deter- 
niined  not  to  receive  any  salary;  but  this  being  objected  to, 
he  devoted  the  whole  of  the  salary  for  three  years — six 
thousand  pounds — to  the  furtherance  of  public  objects.  Part 
of  it  he  gave  to  a  college,  and  |)art  was  set  aside  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Schuylkill  River. 
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Never  \vas  an  cmiiiciit  niiiii  lunn'  llumfililfii!  of  pciplc 
who  were  the  com )ian Ions  of  ]iis  poverty.  L>r.  Kraiikliii, 
from  amulst  the  K2>Ifn(lorH  of  I'u-  French  coui-t,  and  when 
he  wfiK  tile  nio^  fiinioiis  and  nilinir(<<l  jhtsor  in  Kiini^K.', 
foi^)t  not  hirt  poor  ohl  sistt'r,  Jane,  ^v■llo  was  in  fait  ileiM-iKl- 
ent  on  his  bounty.  He  gine  her  a  \w\in-  in  Itosioii,  suid 
w.'nt  her  overy  Sejitcnilier  the  money  to  lay  in  her  \Vint<T's 
fiiol  and  provisions.  lie  wnite  her  the  kinileist,  williesl, 
]>kiU!anteHt  letters,  "Itnlieve  me,  dear  hrother,"  she  writes, 
"your  writing  to  nio  gives  me  so  much  i)U'!isnre  that  tht> 
great,  the  verj-  great,  presents  you  have  Rent  me  give  nie 
but  a  Heeondary  joy." 

How  exceedingly  absurd  to  call  siieh  a  man  "liard"  and 
miserly,  hecanse  he  recommended  jx'ople  not  to  waste  their 
money!  I^et  ine  tell  yon,  reader,  that  if  a  man  mean.s  to 
be  liberal  and  generous,  ho  mud  be  economical.  No  jieople 
are  80  mean  as  the  extra\'agant,  beoatise,  Hix'nding  all  they 
have  upon  themselves,  they  have  nothing  h-ft  for  olher-s, 
Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  most  consistently  generous  man 
of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge. 


$> 
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8^R  W/^iiTER  S607T  ^p40  HIS  /H0THER. 

THE  MOTHER'S  EDUCATION— THE  SON'S  TRAINING— DOMESTIC  LOVE 

AND  SOCIAL  DUTIES. 


T  was  in  the  Spring  of  1758  that  the  daughter 
of  a  distinguished  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  changed  her  maiden 
name  of  Rutherford  for  her  married  name  of 
Scott,  having  the  happiness  to  unite  her  lot  with  one  who 
was  not  only  a  scrupulously  honorable  man,  but  who,  from 
his  youth  up,  had  led  a  singularly  blameless  life.  Well  does 
Coventry  Patmore  sing: 

"  Who  is  the  happy  husband  ?    He, 
Who,  scanning  his  un wedded  life. 
Thanks  Heaven,  with  a  conscience  free, 
*T  was  faithful  to  his  future  wife." 

Such  a  husband  as  this  was  the  father  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  a  writer  to  the  signet  (or  lawyer)  in  large  practice  in 
Edinburgh.  He  had  never  been  led  from  the  right  way; 
and  when  the  less  virtuously  inclined  among  the  compan- 
ions of  his  early  life  in  Edinburgh  found  that  they  could 
not  corrupt  him,  they  ceased  after  a  little  while  to  laugh  at 
him,  and  learned  to  honor  him  and  to  confide  in  him,  "  which 
is  certainly,"  says  he  who  makes  the  record  on  the  authority 
of  Mrs.  Scott  herself,  "  a  great  inducement  to  young  men  in 
the  outset  of  life  to  act  a  similar  part."  It  does  not  appear 
that  old  Walter  Scott  sought  for  beauty  of  person  in  his  bride, 
though  no  doubt  the  face  he  loved  was  more  beautiful  to  him 

than  that  of  the  bonniest  belle  in  Scotland ;  but  beauty  of 
80 
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mind  and  disposition  she  certainly  had.  Of  her  father  it  is 
told  that,  when  in  practice  as  a  physician,  he  never  gave  a 
prescription  without  silently  invoking  on  it  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  and  the  piety  which  dictated  the  custom  had  been 
inherited  by  his  daughter. 

THE  HOTHER-S  EDUCATION. 

Mrs.  Scott's  education,  also,  had  been  an  excellent  one — 
giving,  besides  a  good  general  grounding,  an  acquaintance 
with  literature,  and  not  neglecting  "  the  more  homely  duties 
of  the  needle  and  the  account-book."  Her  manners,  nioie- 
over  (an  important  and  too  often  neglected  factor  in  a  moth- 
er's influence  over  her  children),  were  finished  and  elegant, 
though  intolerably  stiff  in  some  respects,  when  compared 
with  the  manners  and  habits  of  to-day.  The  maidens  of  to- 
day can  scarcely  realize,  for  instance,  the  asperity  of  the 
training  of  their  embryo  great-grandmothers,  who  were  al- 
ways made  to  sit  in  so  Spartanly  upright  a  posture  that  Mrs. 
Scott,  in  her  seventy-ninth  year,  boasted  that  she  had  never 
allowed  her  shoulders  to  touch  the  back  of  her  chair ! 

THE  SON'S  TRAINING. 

As  young  Walter  was  one  of  many  children  he  could  not, 
of  course,  monopolize  his  mother's  attention ;  but  probably 
she  recognized  the  promise  of  his  future  greatne&s  (unlike  the 
mother  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  thought  Arthur  the 
&mily  dunce),  and  gave  him  a  special  care ;  for,  speaking  of 
his  early  boyhood,  he  tells  us:  "I  found  much  consolation 
in  the  partiality  of  my  mother."  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
she  joined  to  a  light  and  happy  temper  of  mind  a  strong  turn 
to  study  poetry  and  works  of  imagination.  Like  the  moth- 
ers of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  of  Burns,  she  repeatcnl  to 
her  son  the  traditionary  ballads  she  knew  by  heart ;  and,  so 
Boon  as  he  was  sufficiently  advanced,  his  leisure  hours  were 
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s  in  the  Spring  of  1758  that  the  daughter 

(jf  a  distinguished  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
UuiviTsity  of  Edinbui^h  changed  her  miiiden 
name  of  Rutherford  for  her  married  name  of 
Scott,  having  the  happiness  to  unite  her  lot  with  one  who 
wan  not  only  a  scrupulously  honorable  man,  hut  who,  from 
his  youth  up,  had  led  a  singularly  blameless  life.  Well  does 
Coventry  Patmorc  ftin}^: 

"  Who  is  the  happy  hushanci  7    He, 
Who,  scanning  his  unwedded  life, 
Tlianks  Heaven,  with  a  congciencti  free, 
'T  was  faithful  to  hia  future  wife." 

Such  a  hiiehand  as  this  was  the  father  of  Sir  Walt<>r 
Seutt,  a  wi-itiT  to  the  signet  (or  lawyer)  in  large  practice  in 
Edinburgh.  He  had  never  been  led  from  the  right  way; 
and  when  the  leas  virtuously  inclined  among  the  compan- 
ioHB  of  his  early  life  in  Edinburgh  found  that  they  could 
not  corrupt  him,  they  ceased  aft«r  a  little  while  to  laugh  at 
him,  and  learned  to  honor  him  and  to  confide  in  him, "  which 
is  certainly,"  aays  he  who  makes  the  record  on  the  authority 
of  lira,  Scott  herself,  "  a  great  inducement  to  young  n 
the  outset  of  life  to  act  a  similar  part."  It  does  not  appear 
that  old  Walter  Scott  sought  for  beauty  of  person  in  his  bride, 
though  no  doubt  the  face  he  loved  was  mor('  beautiful  to  him 
than  that  of  the  bunoiest  belle  in  Scotland ;  but  beauty  of 
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miod  and  (lisj>osition  she  certainly  had.  Of  her  fatlicr  it  in 
told  that,  when  in  practice  as  a  pliysiciaD,  lie  never  gave  a 
prescription  without  silently  iavoking  on  it  the  hlfA-iing  of 
Heaven,  anil  the  piety  which  dictated  the  custom  had  Ix-f-n 
inherited  by  liia  daughter. 

THE  MOTBEB'S  EDUCATION. 
Mrs.  Scott's  education,  also,  had  been  an  excellent  one — 
giving,  besides  a  good  general  grounding,  an  aeqimintanct! 
with  literature,  and  not  neglecting  "  the  more  honioly  ilulied 
of  the  needle  and  the  account-book."  Her  nmnin'is,  iimn'- 
over  (an  important  and  too  often  neglected  factor  in  :i  iimth- 
er'fl  influence  over  her  children),  were  tinish^tl  anil  t'legfuit, 
though  intolerably  stiff  in  some  rcs[H'Cls,  wlicii  conqtiired 
with  the  manners  and  habits  of  to-ilay.  The  maidens  ni'  to- 
day can  scarcely  realize,  for  instance,  the  asperity  of  tlic 
tniining  of  their  embryo  great-grand mothei-s,  who  were  al- 
ways made  to  sit  in  so  Spartanly  upright  a  jmstuiv  tliiit  Atrs. 
Scott,  in  her  seventy-ninth  year,  boasted  that  she  had  never 
allowed  her  shoulders  to  touch  the  hack  of  her  chair ! 

THE  SON'S  TRAIHIHG. 

Ab  young  Walter  was  one  of  many  children  he  conld  not, 
of  conise,  monopolize  his  mother's  uttcntion;  but  probably 
Ae  recognized  the  promise  of  his  futnn:  grc^atnei^i  (unlike  the 
mother  of  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  tbonght  AHliur  the 
fiunily  dnace),  and  gave  him  a  special  earo  ;  fiir.  s{H-aking  of 
hit  early  boyhood,  he  tells  us:  "I  found  much  eon.'jolatiou 
iatity  of  my  mother."  And  he  goes  on  to  say  that 
1  to  a  light  and  happy  temper  of  mind  a  strong  turn 
(■poetry  and  works  of  ImngiDation.  Like  the  mulh- 
!  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  of  Burns,  she  re|R'atcd  to 
her  Hou  the  traditionary  hallads  she  knew  by  heuit;  and,  so 
I  as  tie  was  anfficiently  advanced,  his  leisure  hours  wera 


not  without  a  stru^^ic,  ^       *.. ler — hwiu 

y  trifle  which  affected  the  training  of  her  ch 
1  the  books  which  she  was  to  place  in  his  h 
i  him  to  develop  his  intellectual  faculties,  bu 
)ense  of  his  spiritual ;  and  romantic  frivolitj 
Hsi{)ation  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  too  severe  re 
j^erous  in  its  after  n^action — on  the  other,  wei 
I  Charybdis  between  which  she  had  to  steer, 
iritanism  of  her  training  and  surroundings  "v 
have  led  her  to  the  narrower  and  more  restr 
rhich  her  husband,  austerer  yet,  would  have  1 
•red ;  but  her  broad  sense,  quickened  by  the 
sight  that  comes  from  maternal  love,  led  1 
broader,  and,  we  may  safely  add,  with  Sir  W; 
1  character  before  us,  the  better  course.     Her 
owever,  tempered  with  a  wise  discretion ;  and 
0  her  she  was  wont,  he  says,  to  make  him  " 
>e  passages  which  expressed  generous  and  v 
g" — a  most  happy  method  of  education,  and  j 
)ne  in  the  case  of  an  impressionable  boy.     A 
n  he  passed  from  the  educational  care  of  his  r 
a  tutor,  his  relations  to  literature  changed, 
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her  apartmcttt,  until  llic  Imstic  (iT  tlie  (iiTiiily  risiii'i  fn>m 
KU])]XT  wariu^  me  lliat  it  wan  tiiin'  to  (;i\'<^]>  luick  tu  my  Iit'd, 
whore  I  was  KU[>)iiisi-i)  to  have  Iiciti  siii-ly  <l('|i'isilcil  siin-t^  1) 
o'clixik."  This  is  ii  sii^'stivc,  as  well  aw  fiiink,  sl-iry.  Kiij)- 
jMising  for  a  moiiu-nt  thaf  insti<uil  cif  SliakcsiM'arc  llui  riMnn 
had  coiltaiilpd  siimi'  of  llii'  voiniiU'K  nf  verse  liiiil  ■■innaiiec 
whi<'h,  though  denying  alike  the  natural  anil  tin-  Mii|MTiiat- 
ural  virtuiw,  are  tii  Ik;  liniml  in  niiuiy  a  Cliristian  hmiie,  Ikjw 
ewtily  miglil  he  have  sullen-d  a  contain  illation  of  niinil. 

DOKESTIC  LOVE  AH D  SOCIAL  rCTY. 

It  has  Iieen  proudly  said  of  Sir  ^Va^tel 
he  never  forgot  the  saiictitit's  of  dtmiest 
dnty  in  all  that  he  wrote;  and  eonsideriu^ 
write,  and  how  vast  has  Iwcn  th«  influeiu 
mankind,  we  <yiu  st-arr-ely  overestimate  i 
the  &nt.  Yet  it  nii;r|it  have  heen  all  wn 
psrentnl  iinjtnnh-iiee  in  this  mailer  nf  I 
exciii>p  w  there,  afhr  all,  liir  running  llie 
AuthoTH  who  nri'  mil  fil  to  Ih;  reml  liy  the 
ten*  an-  rarely  read  wilhoiit  injiirv  i>y  ih'- 
fflotherti;  and  il  would  he  hc-tti-r  )>y  lar,  S: 
make  a  iMinfire  of  all  the  lit<'ratnr<i  of  f»11y, 
infidelity,  than  run  tlu'  risk  of  injni'iii^<:  :i  i-\:\\>\  Aw\i\y  lltr 
I  of  haviii*;  a  few  volinms  iiioiv  on  on<'s  shelveH. 
lalanee  of  li("aven  there  is  no  [liirily  lietween  a  eoiu- 
Ibrary  and  a  hut  soul.  But  tliis  slorv  1i:is  another 
It  iiidieutes  on(re  more  the  injary  wlii<-li  m:iy  he 
D  to  charaeter  hy  undue  limitations.  I'ndir  the  ill-eou- 
Uerpcl  n>Rtrictif>i)s  of  his  tutor,  whieli  i-an  eounti-r  to  the 
I  ■.•nuc  of  lii«  mother,  whose  wisilom  was  jiisliti.d  hy  the 
^Mll,  Walter  Scott  nii;;ht  easily  liave  llillen  into  tneks  of 
llmant  and  forfeited    Ins  candor  -that  cauthir  which 
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deveinix-d  intn  tlie  noble  probity  which  markrd  hifl  coudii^ 
to  the  liust.  Without  candor  thprc  can  not  be  truth,  nud 
as  he  himself  has  slid,  there  «an  be  no  other  virtue  witlun 
truth.  Fortunately  for  tim,  by  the  wW  aaiietion  hi»  n 
hiw!  given  to  hiH  [)eraeal  of  imaginative  wrltintjs,  »hc  1 
robbed  them  of  u  mystery  unhealthy  in  Iti^jlfj  and  h«  c 
tiirougli  theHC  stolen  readingti  enb^tantially  unharmed,  1 
eaase  ho  knew  that  hifi  fault  was  only  the  lighter  one  of  riq 
ting  up  when  he  wajt  8uppi>»ed  to  be  lying  down. 

Luckily  this  tutor's  stem  rule  did  not  laj*t  long; 
when  a  severe  illnesB  attacked  the  youth  (then  advanced  to 
l>e  a  student  at  EJiiiburgii  Culliye)  and  bnmjrht  him  under 
his  mother'rt  eharge  once  more,  the  bed  on  whieh  he  lay  was 
piled  with  a  constant  Brie('e>ii*ion  of  works  of  imagination, 
:iud  he  wum  allowed  to  lind  eonsolatiou  in  poetry  and  rty- 
jMjinee,  those  tiiuntains  wliiih  How  tbrever  for  the  ardtnt  and 
till'  young.  It  was  in  ■'elation  to  Mrs,  Scott's  control  of  her 
sfin's  reading  that  he  wrote  with  gratitude,  late  in  life,  "My 
mother  had  good  natural  taste  and  great  feeling."  And 
alter  her  death,  iu  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  jiaid  her  this 
tribute;  "She  had  a  mind  peculiarly  well  stored.  If  I  have 
been  able  to  do  any  thing  in  the  way  of  painting  the  jkihI 
times,  it  is  very  much  fnjm  the  studios  with  which  she  pre- 
sented me.  She  was  a  strict  wonomiHt,  whieh,  she  said,  en- 
abled her  to  be  libeml,  Out  of  her  little  iunjme  of  about^ 
filieen  hundred  dollars  a  year,  she  bestowed  at  least  a  thiri 
in  chsritncs;  yet  I  could  never  prevail  on  her  to  accept  < 
any  asBistance."  Her  charity,  as  well  aa  her  love  for  g 
alogy,  and  lier  aptitude  for  story-telling,  was  tranKmitted  ( 
her  Hon.  It  found  oxpn-mion  in  him,  nut  only  in  materia] 
gifi'i  to  the  jMkor,  but  in  n  eonHcientlous  can-  and  (^)itftideB 
ation  for  lite  feelings  of  others.  This  trait  i*  beitutiAtltj 
exhibited  by  many  of  the  facta  recorded  by  Lockbart  in  b 
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fiminiin  memoir,  and  also  by  a  little  ineidcnt,  not  included 
there,  wliicli  1  have  lieai-d  Sir  Henry  Tayl<tr  t(;ll,  and  whicli, 
hesidei!  illu:4tnitiiig  the  sxibject,  desi-rves  tor  its  own  sake  a 
j>lnep  in  print.  The  frreat  and  now  veneral)lc  imtlior  of 
"Philiji  Van  Artovelde"  dined  at  Ahhotsfonl  only  a  year 
or  two  hcfon'  the  elosc  of  its  owner's  life.  Sir  Walter  had 
then  h)st  his  old  vivaeity,  though  not  his  snn|)le  dignity; 
hut  for  one  moment  during  (he  <'oiii-se  of  tin-  evening  he 
n>w  into  animation,  and  il  hajijieneil  thus:  Thei-e  w.is  a 
talk  among  the  i>jii1y  nf  an  cxcni-sion  whii-li  w 
on  the  following  dsiy.  jiiid  during  thi-  diseussiin 
Mifis  Keolt  ineutione<l  thill  two  elderly  iniiiilin 
in  the  neighhorhoml,  were  to  he  of  the  numl>e 
thai  their  eomiNiny  wonltl  he  a  Iton-.  The  ehi 
liness  of  her  fiitlier's  heart  was  instantly  aroii 
iiol  enll  that  good-lireeding."  lie  said,  in  an  eai 
nified  lone— a  n-huke  which  eehoe<]  th<-  ohl-liishion.  .1  teaeh- 
ing  on  the  duties  of  Iriie  [Milileness  he  Imd  heanl  from  hiis 
mother  half  a  eenlurv  l>eliu-.'. 

W'v  woiihl  ghi.lly  know  more  than  we  do  of  Mrs.  Scott's 
attitude  towanl  ]n-rson  when  iii-sl  his /«■;(.-/»»,(/  flir  iiiitliorship 
wan  8hown.  That  she  smiled  on  his  early  evidenees  nf  talent, 
and  iostered  them,  wi-  m:iy  well  imagine;  and  llie  tenderness 
with  whicOi  she  regarded  his  ejirly  (^om|iosifiii[is  is  indieiiled 
by  the  faet  that  a  enjiy  of  versis,  written  in  a  iioyish  sei-awl, 
WH8  carefully  preserved  by  her,  and  found,  alter  her  death, 
Med  ill  a  jMipor  on  whieh  was  inserih<-d,  "  My  Walter's  first 
Ejinej.,  17H2."  That  she  gloried  in  his  sueeesses  wlien  they 
gather;  liir  when  si>eaking  lule  in  lile  lo  Dr.  Davy 
mit  liiH  brother  Sir  llumjihrey's  distiiK-tion,  Sir  Walter, 
mblle.'ts  drawing  (m  his  own  limne  m<'iiiories,  remarked,  "I 
iyti.  Dr.  Davy,  that  your  mother  livetl  to  sih-  it ;  then'  must 
uleasure  iu  that  to  her."     But  with  whatever 
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seal  Mrs.  Scott  may  have  unfolded  Sir  Walter's  mind  by  licr 
training,  by  her  praise,  by  her  motherly  eathoBiasm,  it  is  cer^ 
tain  that,  from  first  to  last,  she  loved  his  houI,  aud  sought  itn 
interest,  in  and  above  all.  Her  final  present  to  him  heforo 
she  died  was  not  a  Shakespeare  or  a  Milton,  but  an  old  liible — 
the  book  she  loved  best;  and  for  her  sake  Sir  Walter  loved 
it  too. 

Happy  was  Mrs.  Scott  in  having  a  son  who  iu  all  things 
reciprocated  the  affection  of  his  mother.  With  the  first  fivo- 
giiiuea  fee  he  earned  at  the  bar  he  bought  a  present  for  her — 
a  Hilver  taper-stand,  which  stood  on  her  mantle-piece  many  a 
year ;  when  he  became  enamored  of  Miss  Carjieuter  he  filially 
wrote  to  consult  his  mother  about  the  attachment,  and  to  beg 
her  blessing  ujwn  it;  when,  in  1819,  she  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  he  was  in  attendance  at  her  side,  and,  full  of  occujiatioiia 
tli<nigh  he  was,  we  find  him  busying  himself  to  obtain  for  her 
body  a  beautifiilly  situated  grave.  Thirteen  yeans  later  he 
al^o  rested  from  li!s  laborg.  Dunng  the  last  hours  of  hia 
lingering  life  he  desired  to  be  read  to  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment; and  when  his  memory  fur  secular  poetry  had  entirely 
failed  him,  the  woi-ds  aud  the  import  of  tlie  saei-ed  volume 
were  still  in  his  recollection,  as  were  also  some  of  the  hyi 
of  his  childhood,  which  his  grand«on,  aged  six  years,  rejieated 
to  him.  "  IjQckhail,"  he  said  to  his  son-in-law,  "  I  have  but 
a  minute  to  speak  to  you.  My  dear,  be  a  good  man ;  be  vir-  m 
tuous,  be  religious,  be  a  good  man.  Nothing  else  will  give  J 
you  any  comfort  when  you  come  to  lie  here." 

So  [taaHcd  the  great  author  of  "Waverley"  away.  Andl 
when,  iu  due  course,  his  executors  came  to  search  for  hia  J 
testament,  and  lifted  up  his  desk,  "we  found,"  says  one  of  I 
tlicm,  "arranged  in  careful  order  a  series  of  little  objects,  ] 
which  had  obviously  been  so  placed  there  that  his  eye  might -I 
rest  on   them  every   morning  before   he  began    his  tOKks."  ] 
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There  were  the  old-ftwhioiicd  \m}xqs  that  lind  garnished  hin 
mother's  toilot-tahlc  when  hi',  a  sickly  child,  sh'pt  in  \kt 
drc8sing-r(>i>ni ;  the  silver  taiwr-staiid  which  the  young  advi>- 
cate  hoiight  for  her  with  his  first  foe;  a  mw  of  small  |Kicket« 
insorihed  hy  her  hand,  and  eontainiiig  the  hairof  snoh  ol'her 
children  fl.s  had  died  heforu  her;  and  more  odds  and  en<ls  of 
a  lifci.'  nort — juithetic  tokens  of  a  love  whieh  hound  together 
for  a  little  while  hen'  on  earth,  and  hinds  together  tor  ever- 
more ill  heaven,  Christian  mother  and  ijuu. 

Sir  Walter  of  the  Innd 
Of  son;;  :in<l  oUI  roiimncc, 
Tmililiim  in  Iiih  cunnin;;  linnd 
Obiilient  an  11  m  I  unco 

His  valiant  Blai-k  Knif;ht  bore. 
Wove  inti)  literiitnre 
The  legi'Dil,  injili,  niui  linmely  lore 
WLidi  nriw  fer  us  endure. 

To  i^linnn  our  weary  lioun*, 
Tti  rouse  our  Ktugnonl  liearta. 
And  leave  the  sense  of  new-born  powcre, 
Whieli  never  more  departs. 

We  thank  him  in  the  name 
Of  One  who  sita  on  high, 
And  aye  abides  in  every  fame 
Whieh  makes  a  brighter  sky. 


IV. 


THE  WIFE  OF  OUR  SECOND  PHESIDENT— THE  MOTHER  OF  OUR  SllTH. 


ijBIGAIL  SMITH,  the  daughter  of  a  Oongrega- 
,  tional  niinisttT,  nf  Wcynioutli,  Maasaohu setts, 
wa-x  one  of  the  most  notetl  women  of  our  early 
Instory.  She  left  a  record  of  her' heart  and  chariic- 
tir,  and  til  some  extent  a  ]>ieture  of  the  stirring  tinivs  in 
«Iir1i  she  lived,  in  the  ahape  of  letters  which  are  of  (lereii- 
111  il  \aluo,  e8j>ecially  to  the  young.  "  It  was  tashionahle  to 
(idicnle  female  learning"  in  her  day;  and  she  says  of  herself 
iu  one  of  her  letters,  "  I  wa.s  never  sent  to  any  schoftl."  She 
adds  in  explanation,  "1  was  always  sick."  When  girls, 
iidwever,  were  sent  to  school,  their  edncation  tjeldom  went 
lieyond  writing  and  arithmetic.  Biit  in  spite  of  disadvan- 
tiiges,  she  read  and  studied  in  private,  and  by  means  of 
wrrespondence  with  relatives  and  others,  cultivated  her  mind, 
and  formed  an  easy  and  graceful  style  of  writing. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1764,  Miss  Smith  became  the 
wife  of  Jolm  Adams,  a  lawyer  of  Braintrec,  the  part  of  the 
town  ill  which  he  lived  being  afterwards  culled  Quincy, 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Adams's  maternal  grandfather.  Charles 
Francis  A'danis,  her  grandson,  from  whoHc  memoir  of  her 
the  material  for  this  brief  sketch  is  drawn,  says  that  the  ton 
years  immediately  following  her  marriage  present  little  that 
IK  worth  recording. 

But  when  the  days  of  the  Revulntton  camo  on,  those  times 
that  tried   men's  souls,  women  were  by  no  means  exempt 
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from  trilmlutinn,  iind  tlioy,  ton,  licj^ui  (<>  niako  history,  'llic 
Htrciifi^tli  of  MrK.  AdiiniK's  iittW-tJoii  for  licr  liiisl);ii)il  idjiv  hi! 
IrnrncH  from  an  cxti-jot  fpiim  one  of  her  Ictti'i-s:  "  1  very 
well  rfiiii'iiilHT  when  I'JiMtcni  cin-tiifs  iif  l!u'  ooiii-ts,  uliirli 
last^-d  it  nioiitli,  wen-  thought  an  a^v,  ;iiic)  an  uhsi-n<-i'  nf  llin'c 
niitntlis  intolcralili-;  lint  we  arc  <-arri<ii  I'mtn  fli'[>  t<i  «ti'ii, 
un<l  from  one  (li-}rrcc  to  another,  to  ciidiiri'  that  whioli  wu  at 
firm  think  im|>ossi))l(\'' 

III  1 77S  her  hiisimnil  wciil  aw  one  of  the  r'limmiswinnors  to 
Kraiici',  Diirin;;  liis  :il>st'n<:c  Mrs.  Adams  nianat^cd,  as  she 
hwloth-n  dom-  Ix-lon-,  l>oth  tlx-  liousriiol.)  an.l  ihr  llirm— a 
tnitr  wifi-  ami  mollKT  of  the  l!i>vohition.  "  She  was  a  finiiirr 
ciiltivutiii^  till'  himl,  ami  <liscnssiiig  tlu<  wiatlu-r  :iiiil  tlic  ('Mi|is  ; 
B  morchant  ro{Mirliti<;  [iriii'si-nrrcntand  llii<  nittsoj'i.'\i-luiiip<, 
ami  ilinrliiif:  the  makin;;  h|i  of  invoici's;  a  |iiililiiiini  .-|irfn- 
lalin;;  n[M>ii  tiic  prohaliilltics  of  jH.-:ii-<-an(l  \v:ir;  ami  a  niotlicr 
writing  till'  mitst  cxallcil  sciitiimnts  to  her  son." 

John  (ininry  Ailams,  tin-  son,  in  Ins  twilfth  y<ar,  was 
with  his  fatluT  in  Knntpc.  The  fiillo\vin>f  cxtraits  aro 
from  lettors  to  liim,  ilatcd  17T.S-W): 

"  T  in  almost  four  montlis  since  you  left  yimr  native  land, 
and  embarked  u|Hm  the  nii<;hty  waters,  in  i|iicst  of  ;i  t<>r('i<;a 
country'.  Altlioiijr''  ^  ''"^'''  ""*  jwirtienlarly  writti-n  to  you 
Jfiiitv,  yet  you  may  he  assured  ynu  have  constantly  licen  H\vm 
my  hcHft  und  mind. 

"It  is  a  very  ditlienlt  task,  my  ilear  .'"in,  for  u  tender 
parent  to  brinf^  her  mind  to  [lart  with  a  e)iil<l  of  your  years 
going  to  a  distant  land;  nor  coutd  I  have  aei|nie.se(>tl  in  sneh 
a  separation  under  any  ntlier  eare  than  that  of  t)ie  most  ex- 
cellent parent  and  guardian  who  aecom|ianied  you.  You 
-  have  arrived  at  years  capable  of  ini])riiviM;;  under  the  advan- 
ti^^  70U  will  bo  likely  to  have,  if  you  do  but  properly  attend 
,  to  dMni.     They  are  talents  put  into  your  handt>,  of  which  an 
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jicc-riimt  will  111'  leijiiircdnfycjuiicroafti'r;  imd  l)cingiio»«t^!wi><l 
(il'iiiic,  (wi>,  (.!■  i'liur,  HIV  (ii  it.  tlmt  ynH  tlmiblf  your  niimbure. 
"  Tlu'  mnM  ;iMiiiilil(-iiti(l  inoHt  UKefhl  dUpnxition  ia  a  young 
iiiini!  is  ilidiilcin'c  <if  itsf^lf;  and  Hum  sliutild  Icjid  you  to  seek 
advic'L'  and  iiistniclion  from  him  who  is  your  iiuturul  guardian, 
and  will  alwayH  cnunsvl  am!  direct  you  in  Hio  best  manner, 
both  for  your  present  flnd  fUture  Imppini'fw.  You  are  in 
poKKt'.s.sioii  of  a  natural  good  uudorstundiuii;,  and  ut'  »piritii 
unhiiikcn  liy  advrtsii.y  uiid  unluincJ  with  care.  Improve 
your  undcrftjiiidiiin  by  actjulrnig  UBuful  knowledge  aud 
virtuL',  sufh  !is  will  render  you  an  ornament  to  Bociety,  an 
honor  to  your  founlry,  and  a  hlcHHing  to  your  parents.  Great 
leurniug  and  HUjH'rior  iiliilitiefl,  whoiild  you  ever  ])o,HseMH  them, 
will  bu  nf  lilth^  viilnti  and  timall  CHtiination  unless  virtue, 
lionor,  truth,  inid  iiitt'^rity  are  added  to  them.  Adhere  to 
thone  religious  Kentinients  and  principles  which  were  early 
iuNtillod  into  your  mind,  and  remember  that  you  arc  account- 
able to  your  Malter  for  all  your  wortla  and  aetions. 

"Let  me  enjoin  it  upon  you  to  attend  constantly  aud 
steadfastly  to  the  precepts  and  instructions  of  your  father,  ss 
you  value  the  happiness  of  your  mother  and  your  own  wel- 
fare. Hia  earo  and  attention  to  you  render  many  things 
unm-cesaary  for  me  to  write,  which  I  might  otherwise  doj 
hut  the  inadvertt?ncy  and  heedlessness  of  youth  require  line 
HjKin  line  and  precept  upon  precept,  and,  when  enforced  by 
the  joint  effortM  of  both  parents,  will,  I  hope,  have  a  due 
inlluencG  upon  your  conduct;  for,  dear  as  you  are  to  me,  I 
would  mach  rather  yon  should  have  found  yonr  grave  in  the 
■an  you  have  crossed,  or  that  any  untimely  dejith  crop  you 
in  your  infant  years,  than  scu  you  an  immurul,  profligate,  or 
graceless  child. 

"You  have  entered  early  in  life  ujHin  llic  great  theater  of 
tlic  world,  which  is  full  of  tcniptutioiis  and  vice  of  every  kind. 
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Tou  are  not  wholly  iinncquntiitcd  with  liistory,  in  wliieh  y<m 
have  road  of  crimoH  whinh  your  iimxiwricnewl  niiud  could 
scarcbly  believe  orodible.  You  have  been  taught  to  think 
of  them  with  horror,  and  to  view  viee  as 

'  A  nionetor  of  ho  friKlitfiil  mien. 
That,  to  he  hatL>d,  nctntx  but  lo  lu  eeuii.' 
"Yet  yoii  miwt  kei^p  a  wfriot  guard  uiwn  yourself,  or  the 
odious  monster  will  soon  lose  its  terror  by  l)e(!oniing  tainiliar 
to  you.  The  modern  history  of  our  own  times  furuisbes  us 
black  a  list  of  <:rintes  as  can  be  piinilleleil  in  aoeiont  times, 
even  if  we  j^o  baek  to  Nero,  Calitrnla,  or  Ciesiir  Jtorjjia. 
Young  an  you  are,  the  cruel  war  iulo  wliieh  we  have  been 
compelled  by  the  baiiglity  tyrant  of  Hrituin  and  the  bloody 
emissaries  of  his  vengeanee,  may  stamp  ii[)on  your  nilud  this 
certain  truth,  that  the  wttlfareand  pnis]XTity  of  all  (^nmtrk-a, 
cunununities,  and,  I  may  add,  individuals,  dt^jMind  u[hiu  their 
morals.  That  natiim  to  wbicii  we  wereniKre  iniited,  as  itha» 
dtijinrtcd  fnmi  justiee,  eluded  and  sid>verted  ihe  wise  la\vs 
which  formerly  g()vorued  it,  and  sutfered  the  worst  of  crimes 
to  go  unpunished,  has  lost  its  valor,  wisdom,  ami  humanity, 
and,  from  being  the  dread  and  terror  of  Eiiro]>e,  has  sunk 

into  derision  and  infamy 

"Some  author,  that  I  have  met  with,  eom[Nires  a  judicious 
traveler  to  arivcr,tlmt  increjisf^s  its  stream  the  furtlier  it  flows 
from  its  source ;  or  to  certain  springs,  whieh,  running  through 
rich  veinu  of  minerals,  improve  their  ipialitics  as  they  pass 
Inng.  It  will  be  expected  of  you,  my  son,  that,  as  you  are 
with  su]>erior  advantages  luider  the  iiistrueUvc  eye 
lender  parent,  your  improvement  should  bear  some 
ro|M)rtion  to  your  advantages.  Nothing  is  ^vanting  with 
1  but  attention,  diligence,  and  steady  application.  Nature 
i  not  been  deficieut. 

timei)  iu  which  a  genius  would  wish  to  live. 


I 
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It  is  not  in  the  still  p*lm  of  life,  or  the  rei>()M!  of  a,  [)a<!i6c 
HtiUiiin,  (hat  great  clinmcttim  art'  formed.  Would  C'lcero 
have  Khoiie  so  diHtingui»h«d  au  orator  if  he  had  not  heeo 
roused,  kindled,  and  in6aitK'd  by  the  tyranny  of  Ciitiline, 
Verres,  and  Mark  Antony'/  The  Imbit^  of  a  viKoroiiH  miml 
are  formed  in  conti^nding  with  difficulties.  Ali  liiwtory  will 
convince  yon  of  this,  and  that  wisdom  and  jn-netration  aro 
the  fruit  of  exi>erience,  not  tlic  leeBons  of  ix'tircment  and 
leisure.  Great  necessities  call  out  great  virtues.  When  a 
mind  is  raised  and  animated  by  scenes  that  engage  the  heart, 
then  those  qualities,  whieh  would  otlierwbe  Ho  dormaat,  woke 
intt)  life  aud  Ibrni  the  character  of  the  hero  and  statesman. 
War,  tyninny,  and  dew>lation  are  the  weourg-'s  of  (he 
Almiglity,  and  onght  no  donbt  to  be  deprecated.  Yet  it  ia 
yoiir,lot,  my  son,  to  be  an  eye-witnesM  of  these  calamities  in 
your  own  native  land,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  owe  your 
existence  among  a  iieople  who  have  made  a  glorious  defense 
of  their  invaded  liberties,  and  who,  aided  by  a  generous  and 
jjowerful  ally,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  will  transmit  this 
inheritance  to  ages  yet  unborn. 

"  Nor  ought  it  to  be  one  of  the  least  of  your  ineitementfi 
towards  exerting  every  power  and  faculty  of  your  mind,  that 
you  have  a  parent  who  has  taken  so  large  aud  active  a  share 
in  this  contest,  and  distiharged  the  trust  reposed  in  him  with 
so  much  satisfaction  as  to  be  honored  with  the  important 
embassy  whieh  at  present  calls  him  abnjad. 

"The  strict  and  inviolable  regard  you  have  ever  j)aid  to 
tnith  gives  me  pleasing  hoi>eB  that  you  will  not  swerve  from 
hep  dictates,  hut  add  justice,  fortitude,  and  every  nianly  virtue 
which  can  adorn  a  good  citizen,  do  honor  to  your  country, 
and  render  your  jrareuts  supremely  happy,  jjarticularly  your 
evor  afTcctionate  mother. 

.     .     .     "  The  only  sure  and  permanent  foundatiOD  of 
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virtue  is  religion.  Ijpt  this  iiiiiMirtant  triilli  Iw  rnfimvon  iijioii 
your  Wart.  Ami  iilso,  thot  the  toiiinlatiou  nf  rchgiiin  is  t)i« 
belief  of  tl>P  mil'  only  (loci,  aiul  a  Just  si-nsc-  <>!' his  :iltrii.ol.-H, 
an  a  licin^  infinitely  \\\k*-,  jost,  anil  ^>ii<1,  to  whom  yuu  owe 
the  hi^hi'st  rovon-nco,  frralitiiilc,  and  ii<h>nitii>n ;  wlio  sujicr- 
intcinlH  ami  ^ovitok  ail  ii:itnrt',  even  to  clotlniif;  thi>  lilies*  of 
the  fiohl,  anil  hoarin^  liir  yonnfj  ravens  when  Ihey  ery;  Init 
nion*  jNtrlieiihirly  n-pirds  man,  whom  he  ei-ealei!  after  his 
own  image,  mnl  i>n-nthcil  intn  him  an  immortiil  s|>irit,  ea]inhl<> 
of  a  hu]i|>tiiess  heyorid  the  ^nive;  tiirthe  iitliiiiinieiit  nf  wlireh 
ho  is  iHtanil  to  tlie  jH-rlurnianee  nt*  eertain  dnlies,  wliieli  all 
tcnil  to  the  liagijiiness  aiul  welfiiifr  of  i^neti-ly,  and  are  eoin- 
priwd  in  one  shnrl  sciitenee,  exjiiVfiMive  of  iintrei-sal  heiievo- 
Ifliiv,  'Thuii  shidt  love  thy  m-iglil.or  as  tliysell".'     .     .     . 

".IimliiM-,  hiinianily,  and  licnevoh'iiee,  are  the  iliities  yim 
o«i!  to  wieiety  in  geiiend.  To  yoin'  einnilry  the  same  duties 
are  inennilieiii  ii]Kin  yon,  wilii  llie  addili'inal  uhligution  of 
saerilieiiig  east-,  ]ileasure,  wealth, and  lift-  Itsell'  (iir its  defiiisc: 
and  Mt-nrily.  To  yunr  jiaieitts  yim  nwe  love,  ri'ven'iiee,  and 
obcdioncc  to  nil  jnst  and  ei|iiitai>1<'  ennuimiids.  Tu  yoni-Helf*, — 
licrv,  indceil,  in  a  wide  lield  to  e.\]i]itiiiti<  iijmiii.  To  l)e»inie 
wliat  you  ought  to  he,  am!  what  a  limd  mother  wishes  to  »eo 
full,  attend  to  some  {ireee|its  and  instniittions  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  i-un  have  no  riiotivi!  hot  your  welliire  and  ha[ifii- 
nfss,  and  who  wishes  in  this  way  to  sn]i|)iy  (o  ymt  ihe  |K-r.s<)imI 
vntvhfulncss  and  eare  whieh  a  .'^■{laraliiin  fnmi  yon  deprived 
you  uf  at  a  (leriud  of  lite  when  liahit^  are  easiest  aeijnired 

i^xctl;  and  though  liie  adviee  may  imt  lie  new,  yet  siifler 
tbtain  a  place  in  your  memory,  litr  neeasions  may  olIW-, 
wriiapij  Koniu  uoneiirriiig  oirciinistumies  unite,  to  ^ivc  it 

Itt  and  force. 

HSuffer  mo  to  n-eommend  to  you  oiio  of  the  most  use- 
I  of  life — the   knowledge  and  Mtiidy  of  yoiiniclf. 


W- 
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There  yon  nin  the  greatest  ha/^d  of  hoing  deoi'iviil.  Si'lf- 
love  aixl  imrlinlity  cast  »  iiii^  licfare  the  eyc«,  mid  tlu'rv  i» 
uo  knnwletljro  mi  liard  to  be  acquiivd,  aor  of  more  bc-ucflt 
when  onct-  tljuroiighly  iiader»tood.  U ngiivnni'd  jMifwions 
have  aptly  been  eompared  to  the  hoiatcrous  ottutii,  wiilcli  is 
knuwn  to  producf!  the  must  terrible  effects,  'PasMiouD  arc 
the  i;lfmenl!*  of  life/  but  eleroeats  which  are  Kuhjeot  to 
the  coiiti-ol  of  rea-jon.  Whoever  will  candidly  examtUfl 
theniselve.s,  will  find  somp  degree  of  paiwioD.  pi.-cvishneas,  or 
obstinacy  in  their  natural  tempcn*.  You  will  seldom  find 
these  diaagreeable  ingredients  all  united  in  one;  but  the 
lineontrolled  indulnem-e  of  lillicr  is  suffii'ient  to  render  the 


lie  to  all    who 
iifTtT  from  its 


istilnliiin  fcel- 
[K.'tnons;  and, 
into  exeeKsea, 


possessor  unhappy  in  himwlf,  and  dlsaf^n 
are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  witueiist's  of  it,  < 
effects. 

"Yon,  my  dear  son,  are  formed  willi  ii 
ingly  alive;  yonr  |Kissions  arc  sli-onfj  anil 
though  I  have  ttonietimcs  seen  them  hnrry  ; 
yet  with  pleasure  I  have  observed  n  frankness  and  genei^ 
oflity  accom|auy  your  effort,s  to  govern  and  anbdne  them.  Few 
persons  are  so  subject  to  passion  but  that  they  can  command 
themselves  when  they  have  a  motive  sufficiently  strong;  and 
those  who  are  most  apt  to  transgress  will  restrain  thera- 
Belvea  through  respect  and  reverence  to  sui>eriors,  and  even, 
where  they  wish  to  reconinieud  themselves,  to  their  equals. 
The  due  goverumcnt  of  the  passions  lias  been  considered  in 
all  ages  as  a  most  valuable  acquisition.  Hence  an  inspired 
writtir  obaerves, '  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the 
mighty;  and  he  that  rulcth  his  spirit,  than  he  than  taketh  a 
city.'  This  ]iaasion,  t^o-operating  with  power,  and  unre- 
KtTained  by  reason,  has  produced  the  subversion  of  citien, 
the  di^aolation  of  countries,  the  massacre  of  nations,  aud 
filltid  the  world  with  injustice  and  oppressioa.     Behold  your 
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own  conntiy,  yoiir  natiw  hm«l,  siiHiTiiiy  from  tht'  fil'ccts  (if 
lawli'Wi  jMiwcr  iiikI  iiiiilifiniiiit  [Kissiims,  aiiil  It'iuii  hiliiiicH, 
fnim  yiHir  own  <)l>s('rvatiim  nml  fxiMriciicf,  In  p)v<Tii  iiiid 
contiiil  yoiii-M'H',  Ilaviiifr  oin-t'  iihtutiu'il  this  sflt-jrnvcni- 
iiii'iit.  yoti  will  tiii«l  11  tiiniiiliuioti  liiiil  lor  liajipriicss  (o  your- 
wir  aiid  useful luww  to  maiikiii<l.  '  Virlin'  alone  is  lia)i|iin<'Ss 
In-low;'  anil  wmsists  in  i-nltivatinn  ami  ini|>n>vin^  every 
I^KiiI  inelinutiiiii,  and  in  elicikiii^r  :iii<l  snlxliiiiif;  every  ]ini- 
|M>nisity  to  evil.  J  have  hcen  jKirlienlur  n|ion  th<-  jKission 
t>f  an{r4-r,  ns  it  is  f;eiii-i-!illy  the  must  |)i-eiloniinHiit  [Mission  at 
yonr  apt;  the  siMinest  cxeilrd,  and  the  least  [Kiias  aiv  taken 
to  Muhdue  it ; 

'  WlLiit  i-..ii.i.r.Hcs  iMuii,  ciin  i.iiin  ili-»tr..y.'  " 

M'ith  sneh  a   mother  to  < is.l   liini,  one  is  led  to  ask. 

how  eonhl  John  (^^n<-y  A<lanis  /,rfj>  heeomin;;  a  nohh- 
niinded  and  ^i-e:it  man?  Who  womlei-s  that,  with  ^uod 
natural  emhiwments  anil  his  <-.\ei-lh>nl  jtrivile^es,  i-onpled 
with  maternal  tniinin^,  he  fitted  himself  to  llll  the  hi>rhest 
offieir  ill  the  ^:\^)  of  a  free  |ieo|ile? 

Ill  June,  ITS).  Mis.  Adams  s:iih'd  lor  I^mdon,  io  join 
lier  hiislMiiid,  who  was  llnn  om-  .Minisl<-r  al  the  ( 'onrt  of  St. 
Janiex.  Wliih-  ahsenl,  she  visited  Kiamv  :in.l  Netlj.rland;; 
TVHided  lorn  tiim- in  the  frirnier  ciiniilt-y  :  and  nliirmd  with 
her  ktiowledtjre  of  hnuian  naiiire,  of  meii,  manners,  ete.,  en- 
larged; tlisjrnsted  with  the  s|i|etid<>r  and  sii[iliisliealiiiiis  of 
royalty,  and  well  ]ire{iiiri'il  1u  a[i|)r' ei:ite  die  rejinhliean  fini- 
plioity  and  fmnkness  of  \vhi<li  >he  uas  herself  a  model. 
'  '^HTWIe  Mr.  Adams  was  Viee-|in'siileiit  mnl  I'resident,  .she 
Lwlievcr  laid  OHide  her  sintrleiie.-^  of  heart  and  that  siiieerity 
Had  iinntleeted  <lifriiity  whieh  hail  won  I'ov  her  many  friends 
ion-  her  el^vutiiin,  and  whieh,  in  s|ii(e  of  natinnal  ant- 
wity,  ei^iiqaenid  the  [)rejndie<-s  and  gained  ihe  heart  iif 
I  of  Great   Itritain.     Hut  her  <iniwning  virtue 
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was  her  Christian  hiimility,  which  i»  l)faiitiful!y  escmpli- 
fied  in  a  letter  which  she  wrot*  to  Mr.  AtkniH,  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1797,  "the  day  on  which  tho  votffl  for  Preai- 
ilfiit  were  eoiintctl,  and  Mr.  AtlumiH,  B»  Vice-presideut,  waa 
roqiiireii  by  law  to  amiouuec  himself  thL>  Prcsidi'nt  elfdt 
fiir  the  ensiling  term;" 


"And  may  it  prove  an  anHpieion»  j)r(>lii(1e  to  (wst  m- 
uniiif^  «ea.snn.  You  have  this  day  to  deelare  yiHirnelf 
Iliad  I'f  a  nation.  '  And  now,  O  Ijord,  my  f  Jod,  fhon  liiwt 
iiijulc  tliy  servant  r\i\cv  ovit  tlic  iicitj.Ir.  <\\\f  tinl'i  him  iin 
iindrrstiindinKhearl,  I  hat  lie  iiiiiy  kmiw  limv  toj^mnif  aii<l  c-ume 
in  IjcfViff  this  great  iK-ople;  that  be  may  diwirn  between 
jriHid  and  bad.  For  who  ih  able  to  judge  thin  ttiy  mo  great 
:i  (M'ople'i"  were  the  words  of  a  royal  Hoverelgn ;  and  not 
hK.H  ai)plleabh'  to  him  who  is  invested  with  the  chief  magia- 
traey  of  a  nation,  thongh  lie  wear  not  a  crown  nor  the 
nibes  of  royalty. 

"  My  tlionghts  and  my  meditatiimH  an-  with  yon,  though 
personally  absent;  and  my  petitions  to  Heaven  are,  that  'the 
fbingfl  which  make  for  peace  may  not  be  hidden  from  yonr 
eyes.'  My  feelings  are  not  those  of  pride  or  ostentation,  njKin 
the  ocensiou.  They  arc  soiemnized  by  a  Hense  of  the  obliga- 
tions, the  imf>ortant  trusts,  and  numerous  duties  connected 
with  it.  That  y""  "'ay  he  I'lialiled  to  diwrharge  them  Mfith 
honor  to  yourself,  with  Justice  and  impartiality  to  Ji 
country,  and  with  satitifiiotioii  to  thi»  great  people,  shall  Iw 
the  daily  prayer  of  your  A.  A." 

From  her  huHbandV  retirement  from  the  Presidency  It) 
1801,  to  flie  elosi-  of  lii-r  life  in  1818,  Mrs.  Adams  remained 
coiistunlly  iit  (iiiincy.  Cbcerful.  contented,  and  happy,  tdia 
devoted  her  laut  yvan,  in  lliat  runil  ncelusion,  to  the  reci-^ 
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procities  of  friendsliip  and  love,  to  officcn  of  kmdnp»«  and 
charity,*  and,  in  Kliort,  to  all  tlioiio  dutit^s  ^vliicli  tcud  to 
ripen  the  Cliriritiaii  for  an  exeliaiigt!  of  worltLi. 

But  it  u'uuld  be  doing  iujiirtticc  to  liur  vlmracter  and 
li«ving  one  of  lior  noblwt  deeds  iinrec«»rde<l,  to  eloso  with- 
out mentioning  tin;  iiifluenoe  for  good  wliieli  h\w  exerted 
ovor  Mr.  AdainH,  and  lier  jKirt  in  the  work  of  making  him 
what  he  \va«.  Tliat  he  was  Hotisilile  of  the  lieuiguant  influ- 
eoce  of  wives,  may  he  gatlwred  fi-oni  tlie  following  letter, 
whieh  waj"  achlivswd  to  Mrs.  AtUnns  from  I'hiladelphiii,  on 
the  lltJi  of  August,  1777: 

"I  think  I  have  sometimes  observed  to  you  in  convei^a- 
tion,  that  u]M)n  examining  the  liii^rn|ihy  «>f  ilhiMrious  men 
you  will  gi-ni'ndly  hn<l  some  female  !i)K)nt  tliem,  in  the  rv- 
lution  of  mother  or  wife  or  sister,  to  wIiomc  inslipitioii  a 
great  part  of  their  merit  is  to  Ih'  jwrilKtl.  Yim  will  tind  a 
curious  cxam]>h-  of  this  in  the  eji:<e  nf  .\s[i:L>iiii,  the  wif<>  of 
Pericles.  She  was  a  woman  <if  iho  gniili-sj  heinifv  and  the 
first  geniiiH.  She  tanglit  him,  It  is  siiiil,  liis  i-ifnied  miixinis 
of  policy,  liis  lofty  imperial  eloiiuenee,  nav,  even  iiniiin)scil 
the  spewihes  on  which  so  gnat  a  slian-  nf  his  n|HitjUion 
was  founded. 

"I  wish  some  of  our  great  men  had  sneh  wives.  By  the 
■ocouDt  in  your  last  letter,  it  seems  the  women  in  I^)ston 
begin   to   think    themselvw   aide   to   serve   their  t-ountry. 

ffhftt  It  pity  it  is  that  our  genends  in  the  imrthern  <listrietii 

«d  not  Ajijmsias  U>  tliuir  wives! 

''  1  l>elicve  the  two  Howes  liav«!  not  very  gn^at  women 
to  tlicir  wives.     If  they  had,   we  should   suffer  more  from 

tJiuir  exertions  than  we  do.  This  is  our  goixl  fortun<>.  A 
vniitrt  wife  would  have  put  Howe  in  jussession  of  I'hiladel- 

[Jiia  a  long  time  ago." 

Wbi      Mr.  Adams  wan  wisliing  that   some  of  our  great 
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men  had  fiiich  wives  as  Asjtai^ia,  he  had  such  a  wifi?,  wsw 
hicLselt  etich  a  man,  and  owed  lialf  his  greatness  to  hin 
Aspasia.  The  exalted  patriotism  and  cheerful  piety  infused 
into  the  letters  she  addressed  to  him  during  the  long  night  o 
[lolitical  uncertainty  that  himg  over  the  coimtrj',  strengthened 
his  courage,  fired  his  nobler  feelings,  nerved  his  higher  pur- 
poses, and,  doubtless,  greatly  contributed  to  make  him  one  of 
the  chief  pillars  of  the  young  republic.  All  honor  to  a  j 
brave  wife,  and  not  less  heroic  mother.  If  her  husband  and 
son  kept  the  ship  of  state  from  the  rocks,  the  light  whiuh 
guided  them  was  lai^ly  from  her. 

Ikiruic  wife  iiii.i  njotlicr, 
Wliosu  ilayB  were  tiiil  iinJ  grace, 
Thy  glory  gleams  for  many  aaoLher, 
And  shines  in  many  n  face. 

The  heart,  »s  of  a  nation, 
Throlw  wii.?i  l\\y  t«nJer  lore ; 
And  all  our  ilrama  of  salvation 
Thon  watclicBt  from  Hbova 

Onr  days,  wliidi  yet  are  evil. 

And  only  freR  in  part. 
Have  nee<i  of  things  witli  Heaven  co-eval, 
Of  Faith's  unbounded  heart, 

God  grant  the  limes  approaching 
Be  fidl  of  glad  eveiibii, 
Ho  tmheroic  auna  reproaching 
Onr  line  of  Presidenls. 


TWO   NEIGHBORS. 

WHAT  THEY  GOT  OUT  OF  LIFE. 


f  T  was  just  twii  <)VUk-1;  <if  iiiic  o(  the  wnrmost  of 
t)u'  .hily  uft<Tnr..>[i».     Mi-s.  Hill  liad  Ikt  diiiiKT 
nil  over,  Iiail  pill  on  liiT  clean  (':t|>  nnd  iipi-on,  :intl 
was  sitlin^  im  tlic  north  [xnvli,  making  an  iin- 
bluiclxMl  roltuii  sl.ii-l  fur  Mr.  IVt.r  Hill,  »li.>  always  worn 
iinbU-aolH-il  shirts  at  harvrst-liim..      Miv.  Hill  wiui  u  thrifty 


iniiinirai  a\'<icuti<in  tiir 
nly  at  tiiiirs  to  "tihit!" 
ins  ihal  i^amc  noisily 
lal>k-clotli,  wh<-n  thf> 
'olton  nnihrcllacuiisi'd 

iilil  have  Ihon^ht  yon 


bouwwife.     She  liatl   pnrsncil  ihi^ 
ftomti  little  time,  iiit(Tni|>liti^  licivi 
away  the  Hneks  of  IiaH-jirown  vliickii 
&b«)Ut  the  door  for  t)i<^  (^riiinl):^  t'mni  tho  I 
sudden  fthiittinj;  down  ofii^n-at  hlnccn 
her  to  dni])  Iht  work,  and  <-xchiini ; 
"Well,  now,  Mw.  Troost!  who 
ever  wouhi  vnnw  to  wo  me!" 

"Why,  I  have  tlnui^iihtagnat  many  times  1  wimid  coiiir," 
nid  the  visitor,  sUim|)tn^  her  litth'  lin't^for  sin-  wsls  a  little 
woman — Itriskly  on  the  Idne  fla<r-sti>ni's,  an<l  then  dnstiiig 
them  niei^Iy  with  her  whili'  eandirio  liamlkereliief,  Ixtfore 
Tenturiog  or.  tho  snowy  Hoor  of  Jlr^'.  Hill.  And,  shaking 
(^  she  added,  "  J  t  Imn  becMi  n  good  whih;,  lor  1  ivniember 
^jI  Ms  \\CTV  hist  I  had  my  Jane  with  me — [piito  a  baby 
Ifijrou  mind — und  she  is  tliroe  years  old  now." 
I  ft  poHHible?"  said  Mrs.  ITill,  untying  the  Ixtntiet- 
!•  of  her  neighbor,  who  sighed  as  she  continued,  "Yes, 
^TU  three  along  in  Fehniary;"  and  she  siglied  :ig:iin, 
jnly  than  before,  though  there  \\a»  no  eiirtlily  reason 
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that  1  know  of  why  ehe  Bhould  sigh,  iinleefl,  pcrhapH,  the 
rtiglit  of  timi;,  thiLs  brought  to  miiitl,  suggested  tlic  traiiHitory 
nature  of  buomu  things. 

Mrs.  Hill  laiti  the  bonnet  of  Mrs.  Troout  oil  her  "  spare 
bed,"  and  covered  it  with  h  little  pale-blue  crape  shawl,  kept 
especially  for  such  occasions;  aiid,  taking  from  the  drawer  of 
the  bnrean  a  large  Ian  of  turkey  feathers,  she  presented  it  to 
her  guest,  saying,  "  A  veiy  warm  day,  is  n't  it?" 

"  O,  dri".ulful,  dreadfal !  It  seems  as  hot  as  u  bake  oven  j 
and  1  siifl'er  with  the  heat  all  Summer,  more  or  less.  But  it's 
a  world  of  siiliering;"  and  Mrs.  Troost  half  closed  her  eyea, 
Hf  if  to  shut  out  the  terrible  ri'alitj'. 

" Ilay -making  requires  suujsliiuy  weather,  yon  know;  so 
we  must  ]»ut  up  with  it,"  said  Mrs.  Hill ;  "  besides,  I  can 
mostly  find  some  cool  place  about  the  house ;  I  keep  ray  sew- 
ing here  on  the  porch,  and,  as  I  bake  my  bread  or  cook  my 
dinner,  manage  to  catch  it  up  sometimes,  and  so  keep  fi-om 
getting  overheated ;  and  then,  too,  I  get  a  good  many  stitches 
taken  in  the  course  of  the  day." 

"This  is  a  nice  eool  place — completely  curtained  with 
vines,"  said  Mrs.  Troost;  and  she  sighed  again.  "They  must 
huve  cost  you  a  great  deal  of  pains." 

"O,  do!  no  trouble  at  all;  morning-glories  grow  tliem- 
selves;  they  only  require  to  be  planted.  I  will  .save  seed  for 
you  this  Fall,  and  next  Summer  you  can  have  your  porch  fls 

"And  if  I  do,  it  would  not  signiiy,"  eaid  Mrs.  Troostj  . 
"I  never  get  time  to  ait  down  from  one  week's  end  to  te>- 
olhur;  besides,  I  nevei-  had  any  luck  with  vines.    Some  folkt 
do  n't,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Hill  was  a  woman  of  a  short,  plethoric  habit;  one 
tliat  might  be  sup|>osed  U.!  move  about  with  little  agility, 
and  to  find  excessive  warmth  rather  inconvenient;   but  Hho 
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vu  of  n  happy,  clicorfiil  tcni]KT.iiiiont;  and  when  it  minod 
she  tucked  up  hor  flkirts,  put  on  thivk  hIiocs,  iiikI  wuddlud 
about  the  «inn;  an  ever,  siiyiny  t(i  hcrriclij  "This  will  ninke 
tile  gntss  Ki'o^v,"  or,  "  It  will  bring  mi  the  rttdislu's,"  ()r 
Konirthin;;  ciw  equally  i'(m»()lat<iry. 

Mifi.  Tniiist.  on  the  rontniry,  was  a  little  thin  woman, 
who  looked  iin  lhon};li  KJie  eoiild  move  iihont  iiimhly  at  any 
waHcm;  hut,  as  slie  liersell'  olU-ii  ssiid,  she  was  a  poor,  unt'iH-- 
tuiiati;  ei-eatui'c,  and  |iilifil  Iiei'st'll"  a  fin'ut  doal,  as  she  was 
ill  jiixtiee  Ixiuud  to  do,  lin-  ooliudy  t'W  cared,  she  naid,  how 
niiK'ii  she  had  to  hear. 

They  wen-  near  uei;ihlM>i's,  these  j^iikI  women,  hut  their 
Houial  inlerehiuifres  of  te:i-ilri liking  wen-  not  of  very  fivijiient 
otttnrreiiee,  for  sometimes  Mi's.  TiiHist  had  nothing  lo  wc:n- 
likp  other  folks;  sometinu-s  il  was  too  liut  aixl  sonielimes  il 
wati  tiMt  cold;  and  then,  again,  nohody  wanird  lo  see  her, 
and  >«he  wax  sun-  kIm-  diil  n't  want  to  go  wlieit-  she  was  n't 
wanttil.  Moreover,  she  h:id  sneh  a  gi-e:il  harii  of  a  hiin.»c  as 
no  otlier  wuiuaii  ever  h:id  to  take  cure  of.  ISiil  in  all  the 
ucighlHirhoiKl  it  was  called  the  l>ig  house,  .-ki  Mrs.  Troost 
WIU*  ill  Home  measure  com j>en.sat<-d  for  the  ]iains  it  cost  her. 
It  was  however,  as  she  said,  a  harii  of  a  place,  wilh  half  tho 
nioniK  mifnrnishcd,  jKirtly  heeaus)-  they  hail  no  use  for  them, 
aiift  partly  heeanse  they  wei-e  nnahic  to  get  furuilnre.  So 
Htood  right  in  the  sun,  with  no  shutters,  uiiil  uo  iit-CH 
Ht  it,  imd  Mrs.  TroosI  s:iid  she  did  n't  sn|ii>i>si-  it  ever 
nd  haw.  She  was  alwiiys  opjM>sed  to  Ixiildiug  it;  hut 
'  m^'er  hud  her  way  uhont  any  thing.  Nevertheless, 
r  peoplf  Haid  Mr.  Troost  iiad  taken  tlie  dinu'usions  of 
fih  boHW  u'itli  his  wife's  apnni -string- — l>ul  that  may  have 
Inwd    iiluniler. 

While  **"«.  Tpoo«t  mt  sighing  over  things  in  geneml, 
»  Hill       ved  on  the  last  Itiittun,  and,  shakiog  tlie  luoae 
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threadn  from  the  complotod  garment,  held  it  up  a  momeiit 
to  take  a  hati.sfactory  view,  as  it  were,  and  folded  it  away. 

"Well,  (lid  you  ever!"  said  Mrs.  Troost,  "You  have 
made  lialf  a  sliirl,  and  I  have  got  nothing  at  all  done.  My 
)iaitd»4  pweat  so  I  can  not  nw  the  needle,  and  it 's  no  \\m 
to  try," 

"Jjay  down  your  work  for  a  littlo  while,  and  we  will 
walk  in  the  giirdeu," 

So  Mrs.  Hill  threw  a  towel  over  her  head,  and,  taking  a 
little  tin  ba-sin  in  her  Iiand,  the  two  went  to  the  garden — 
MrH.  Troost  under  the  shelter  of  the  blue  umbrella,  whidi 
she  Haid  was  so  heav-y  that  it  was  wonse  than  nothing. 
Beans,  radishes,  rasjiI)eiTieH,  and  eorranta,  tiesides  many 
otlier  things,  were  there  in  profusion,  and  Mrs.  Troo.it  said 
every  thing  flourished  for  Mrs.  Hill,  wliile  her  garden  was 
all  choked  up  with  weeds.  "And  you  have  bee^t,  too — 
do  n't  they  sting  the  ehildren,  and  give  you  a  great  deal 
of  trouble?  Along  in  May,  I  gucas  it  was,  Tmost  [Mrs. 
Troust  always  ealled  her  liu»baud  m\  bought  a  hive,  or, 
rather,  lie  traded  a  calf  tor  one — a  nice,  likely  ealf,  too,  it 
was— and  they  never  did  us  a  bit  of  good;"  and  the  nn- 
happy  woman  eighed. 

"They  do  say,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  sympalliizingly,  "that 
bees  won't  work  tor  some  folks;  in  ease  their  king  die.s  they 
are  very  likely  to  quarrel  and  not  do  well;  but  we  have 
never  had  any  ill  luck  with  ours;  and  we  lairt  year  sold 
forty  dollars'  worth  of  honey,  besides  having  all  wc  wanted 
for  onr  own  iwe.     Did  yours  die  off,  or  what,  Mrs,  Troost?" 

"  Why,"  said  the  ill-natured  visitor,  "  my  oldest  hoy  got 
stung  one  day,  and  being  angry,  upset  the  hive,  and  I  never 
Ibund  it  out  for  two  or  three  days;  and,  sending  Troost  to 
put  it  up  in  its  place,  there  was  not  ii  bee  to  be  found  lugb 
vx  low." 
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"You  don't  tell!  the  obstinate  little  creatures!  But  they 
must  be  treated  kindly,  uud  I  have  heard  of  their  going  off 
for  less  things." 

The  busin  was  by  thi;j  time  filled  with  ourrauts,  aiid  they 
returned  to  the  house.  Mr».  Ilill,  st'atirig  herself  on  the  »ill 
of  the  kitchen  door,  begsin  to  ]irc{iare  her  fruit  for  tea,  while 
Mrs.  Trofist  dn'W  her  chair  near,  saying,  "Did  you  ever 
hear  almul  William  MoMicken's  bi-es?" 

Mr«.  Ilill  hail  never  heard,  and,  expressing  an  anxiety 
to  do  so,  Wits  told  the  following  »tnry: 

"His  wife,  you  know,  was  she  that  wm  Sally  May,  and 
it  'b  rq  old  saying — 

'To  change  tlie  miinp  nnd  nut  the  lutt«r, 
You  iiinrry  fur  wunu;  unil  nut  for  better.' 

"Sally  wa«  a  dressy,  extravagant  girl ;  h\\k  had  her  bon- 
net 'done  up'  twif'c  a  year  always,  ari<l  there  was  no  end  to 
her  frocks  and  riblioiis  and  fine  things.  Her  mother  in- 
dulged her  in  every  thing;  she  u»e<l  to  say  Sally  deserved 
all  kIic  got;  that  she  was  worth  her  welglit  in  gohl.  She 
lifted  to  go  everj-where,  Sally  di<l.  Then^  was  no  Iiig  meet- 
iog  that  she  was  not  at,  and  no  quilting  that  she  didn't 
help  to  get  uj>.  All  the  girls  went  to  her  for  the  fashions, 
for  slie  wan  a  good  deal  in  town  at  her  Aunt  Hanuer's,  and 
alwaytt  brout^ht  out  the  new  pattt-rns.  She  used  to  have 
her  nleeven  a  little  bigger  than  anybody  els(?,  you  remember, 
and  thi'U  uhe  wore  great  stitTeuers  in  them — la,  me!  there 
wa.a  11(1  lid  to  her  oxtravaganeo. 

'■  Sin-  had  a  changi-able  silk,  yellow  and  blue,  made  with 
n  mirpliLH  front;  and  when  xhe  wore  that,  the  ground  wasn't 
good  ctmngh  for  her  to  walk  on,  so  some  folks  used  to  say; 
but  I  uever  thought  Sally  was  a  bit  proud  or  lifted  up; 
f  hody  waa  sick  there  wati  no  better-hesrted  crea- 
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tiire  than  she;  and  then,  she  wa«  always  good-natured  m 
the  day  was  Ioiik.  and  wmild  «ing  all  the  time  al  her  work. 
I  ronit'nibrr,  iilnng  before  she  was  married,  whc  iimil  to  sing 
one  .soug  a  greul  ik'al,  beginning 

'  I  'vi'  ;;iil  u  mweoliitiart  willi  bri^Iil  Iilui:k  (ivi-k;' 

and  llit-y  sii<]  ^lle  meant  William  McMitrkt'ii  1>y  (hat,  and 
(hat  Fihe  niij^lit  not  get  him  alter  all — for  a  good  many 
tlmiight  they  would  never  make  a  niatdi,  their  di»|)o»itioaB 
were  .so  (.-onlrary.  William  wa.s  of  a  drt-adfid  quiet  turn, 
and  ii  great  home  body;  and  as  for  heing  rich,  he  had  nothing 
to  brag  of,  though  he  was  high  larut  and  fblkiwrd  the  river 
aK  elark  wimetimes." 

Mrs.  Hill  had  by  this  time  preiMired  lier  currants,  and 
Mrs.  Troiist  paused  from  her  story  while  n\w  filled  the  kettle 
and  attuehi'd  ihe  tnwel  to  llie  end  of  the  well-Hweep,  where 
it  waved  an  a  Mignal  iin-  Peter  to  eome  to  nup|ier. 

"  Now,  just  riKive  your  chair  a  leetle  nearer  tlie  kitchen 
floor,  if  you  please,"  said  Mrs.  Hill,  "and  1  can  make  Dp 
my  hiscuif  and  hear  you,  too." 

Meantime,  coming  to  the  door  with  some  bread-crumbs 
ill  her  huiidr^,  she  began  .•icattcring  them  on  the  ground  and 
culling,  "  I'litidy,  biddy,  biddy — ehieky,  chieky,  ehieky" — 
hi'iiring  wliieli,  a  whole  flock  of  pniltry  was  around  her  in 
a  minute;  and,  stooping  down,  she  si-cured  one  of  the  fattest, 
which,  an  hour  afterward,  was  broiled  for  sup{>cr. 

"  Dear  me,  how  easily  you  get  along!"  siid  Mrs.  Troost. 

And  it  was  sfime  time  before  she  rould  comjKifie  herself 
sufficiently  to  take  up  the  thread  of  her  story.  At  length, 
bowevPT,  she  began  with — 

"Well,  as  I  was  saying,  nobody  thought  William  Mc- 
Mieken  would  marry  Sally  May.  Poor  man  !  they  say  he  is 
not  like  himself  any  more.     He  may  get  a  dozen  wives,  bnt 
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he'll  nevt'r  get  another  Siilly.     A  g<MKl  wife  slii-  niiwlt'  liini, 
for  all  slii>  was  xiicli  a  wild  ^irl, 

"Tlui  <il()  man  May  was  opjMtscd  to  tlic  ninrriii^',  and 
thrcatt'iii'i]  lo  turn  SjiHy,  liis  own  <lan;;liliT,  iml  nf  Imnw  and 
lirtiuo;  l)iit  kIu'  was  hradst roiigj;,  anil  would  marry  wlmm  hho 
I)lcu.-<(>t) ;  and  so  xlio  did,  Ihon^li  hIic  never  pit  :t  Ntileli  of 
new  clutlies,  luir  om!  tiling  to  keep  linnse  witli.  No;  not 
one  sin^rle  tiling  <lid  lier  father  give  her  when  she  wont 
svav  but  a  hive  nf  lieis.  lie  was  right  down  ugly,  and 
called  her  Mrs.  MeMicken  whenever  he  s|x.ke  to  lu-r  after 
she  was  married;  hut  8ally  didn't  seem  In  initnl  It,  and 
took  just  as  good  ean'  of  the  liees  sis  tliongli  tliey  weiv  worlli 
a  thoa»and  dollars.  Kvery  day  in  \\'inter  she  used  In  feed 
them — ma|>!e-s»gjir,  if  she  had  it;  au<l  if  she  had  not,  a 
little  Muscovado  in  a  stiueer  or  xome  old  broken  dish. 

"  Bnt  it  ha])iK'ned  one  day  that  a  bee  slung  her  on  the 
hantl— the  right  one,  I  think  it  was— and  Sjdiy  ssiid  right 
away  that  it  was  a  bad  sign ;  and  that  very  night  she  dii'anied 
that  nlie  went  out  to  tee<l  her  bees,  and  a  |iii'ee 
crape  was  tiwi  on  the  hive.  She  felt  that  it  was  a 
death,  and  told  her  husl>and  so,  and  she  tnhl  me 
Hankx.  No.  I  won't  be  sur.'  she  told  Mrs.  11: 
Mrs.  Hanks  got  to  hear  it  smni'  way." 

"Well,"  Kiid  Mi-s.  Hill,  wi[>ing  the  tears  away 
■pron,   "I   really  didn't  know,   till   now,   that    ]>o 
McMicken  wa>t  deatl." 

"O,  phc  w  not  dead,"  answered  ^Irs.  Tronst,  "but  as 
•welt  iw  die  ever  was,  only  she  feels  that  sIk-  is  not  Imig  for 
tfaix  world."  The  jtainfid  interest  of  her  story,  however, 
had  kept  her  fnim  work,  so  the  aiWnoua  jwissed  without 
her  having  accomplished  much — she  never  e<inld  wurk  when 
ihu  WE>ut  viiriting. 

Hcai  ime  Mm.  Hill  had  pre{nn.Hl  a  delightfal  mippcr. 
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without  seeming  to  give  herself  the  least  troable.  Peter 
camo  precisely  at  the  right  moment,  and,  as  he  drew  a  p^l 
of  water,  removed  the  towel  from  the  well-sweepj  easily  and 
naturuUy,  thus  saving  his  wife  the  trouble. 

"Troost  would  never  have  thought  of  it,"  said  his  wife; 
and  she  finished  with  an  "Ah,  well!"  aa  though  all  her  trib- 
ulations would  be  over  before  long. 

\s  she  imrtook  of  the  delicious  Ijoney  she  v/ss  reminded  ' 
of  her  own  upset  hive;  and  the  crispred  radishes  brought 
tlioughts  of  the  weedy  garden  at  home;  so  that,  on  the  whole, 
licr  visit,  she  said,  made  her  perfectly  wretched,  and  she 
should  have  no  heart  for  a  week ;  nor  did  the  little  basket 
of  extra  nice  fruit  which  Mrs.  Hill  prcsfiitod  hiT  a»  she  was 
abi>ut  to  take  leave  heighten  her  sjiirite  in  the  least.  Her 
great  heavy  umbrella,  she  said,  was  burden  enough  for  her. 

"  But  Peter  will  take  you  in  the  carriage,"  insisted  Mrs. 
Hill. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Troost,  as  though  charity  was  offered 
her;  "it  will  be  more  trouble  to  get  in  and  out  than  to 
walk" — and  so  she  trudged  home,  saying,  "Some  folks  are 
born  to  be  lucky." 


VI. 

HeRnSE  GREELEY. 


THE  MOLDER  OF  PUBUC  OPINION— THE  BRAVE  JOURNAUETr. 

^R.  GREELEY  livod  tliroiigli  tli«  most  eventful 
era  in  our  piiltlir;  liintory  hhkh-  tlio  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Coiistitiitioti.  For  tlio  eighteen  yeare  be- 
■  tween  tlie  formation  of  tlie  R('piiI>Iie.an  party,  in 
1854,  and  lii--*  Kiiddcii  deutli  in  1872,  tlie  KtU|)endouH  eivil 
convitlrtionx  through  which  we  have  {)aKsed  have  merely 
tranxlutt'd  into  nt^t.i,  and  reeonled  in  our  unnal.'^,  the  fniits 
of  lii»  thinking  and  the*  KtnMiniiuH  vohenicnet!  of  his  moral 
convict  inns.  Wlietiu'i'  he  was  right  or  wrong,  is  a  (jnestiun 
on  wjiieh  opinions  will  ditfi-r;  hnt  no  [KTson  eonvorwint 
witli  our  history  will  dispute  llie  influence  which  this  r«- 
ninrkahle  and  Hingnlnrly  endowed  man  has  exerted  in  shn|>- 
irg  the  great  events  of  onr  time.  Whatever  may  he  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  other  ehisses  of  his  enmitrynien  rc- 
itpc(4ing  the  real  value  of  hi«  services,  tli<t  i-ohiriMl  race, 
when  it  heeoincs  ^iutticiently  edneat<td  to  appn^^iate  hiH 
career,  nmst  always  recognize  him  as  the  chief  author  of 
their  emanei|)at»in  fmui  slavery  and  their  iHpial  eittzcn»hip. 
Mr.  Liuroln,  to  whom  their  ignorantr  as  yet  gives  the  chief 
credit,  wan  a  chip  tossed  on  the  surfatu  of  a  reKistlesH  wave. 


THE  MOLDER  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION. 


^^^H  It  WBE 


It  was  Mr.  Greeley,  nion^  than  any  other  man,  who  let 

windH  that  lifled   the   waterK  and   drove   forward 

foaiaing,  tumbling  hiliowx.     Mr.  (jnt-Iey  had  lent  hiti 
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hand  fo  etir  public  feeling  to  its  profoundeiit  depths  before 
Mr.  Iviucolo'ii  elcctiou  beoamc  possible.  He  i^ootrihated 
more  than  aay  other  man  to  defoiit  the  uDuipromUe  and  Ret- 
fkmont  for  which  Mr.  Lineolti  aiid  his  chief  adviser,  Mr. 
Seiviird,  were  anxious  in  the  exciting,  expectant  Winter  of 
liS(}(J-tiI,  wnd  to  precipitate  an  avoidable  bloody  war.  It 
\v:i.s  he,  carrying  a  majority  of  the  Republican  party  with 
him,  who  kept  insisting,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  coadiot, 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  was  an  iudit-peusable 
eK'iucnt  of  snecesa.  Mr.  Lincoln  stood  out  and  remsted, 
ridiculing  an  emancipation  proclamation  as  'a  bull  against 
the  comet.'  Mr.  Greeley  roused  the  Republican  party  by 
that  remarkable  leader  signed  by  his  name  and  addressed  to 
Mr.  Lincoln,  headed  'The  Prayer  of  Twenty  Millions,'  the 
effect  of  which  the  President  tried  to  parry  by  a  public 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Tnbune,  written  with  all  the  dex- 
tirons  ingenuity  and  tellinjf  aptness  of  phrase  of  which  Mr. 
Lini-oln  was  so  great  a  niaj^tcr.  But  Mr.  tJreeley  \^ctori- 
iiusly  carried  the  Republican  party,  which  he  had  done 
more  than  all  other  men  to  form,  with  him  ;  and  within  two 
monlhs  al^er  Mr.  Lincoln's  reply  to  'The  Prayer  of  Twenty 
Millions,'  his  reluctance  was  overborne,  and  he  was  con- 
stniined  to  issue  his  celebrated  Proclamation,  which  com- 
mitted the  Government  to  emancipation,  and  staked  the 
success  of  the  war  on  that  issue.  Tbis  culminating  achieve- 
ment, the  greatest  of  Mr.  Greeley's  life,  is  the  most  signal 
demonstration  of  his  talents.  It  was  no  sudden,  raadora 
stroke.  It  waa  the  effect  of  an  accumulated,  ever-riaing, 
widening,  deepening  stream  of  influence,  which  had  been 
gathering  volume  and  momentum  for  years,  and  whose  pil- 
ing waters  at  last  burst  through  and  bore  down  every 
biirricr.  Mr.  Greeley  luid  long  been  doing  all  lu  bis  power 
U)  swell  the  tide  of  popular  feeling  against  slavery,  and  it 
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was  chiefly  in  conKOf|m'iicc  of  tlie  treiiiendoiiH  fon*  he  hud 
given  to  the  mov<iineiit  that  that  hiirlmi-iiiis  iniititiitiim  v/as 
at  last  NWt^pt  away.  It  is  tlie  most  extraordinary  ni^'ohition 
evvT  acconi[>lisli('(l  hy  a  siii);Ie  niiud  with  no  other  instru- 
ment thnii  )L  public  Jonrnal. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  Mr.  (ircelcy  had  many  zeal- 
ous condjntors.  But  so  had  Lntlier  ablii  coadjutors  in  the 
Protestant  Reformation;  so  had  Cromwell  in  the  (lominon- 
wealth;  ho  had  Washin(;ton  in  our  Revolution;  so  had  Cob- 
den  in  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws.  They  are  nevei-theless 
rcgartled  as  the  leadinj;  minds  in  the  respective  innovations 
which  they  (^haiupione<l;  and  by  as  just  a  title  Mr.  firceley 
will  hold  the  first  place  with  posterity  ou  the  roll  of  eman- 
cipation. This  is  the  Iif!;lit  in  which  lie  will  be  renieuib<'red 
so  lonj;  as  the  history  of  onr  times  shall  Iw  read. 

It  may  be  Sidd,  a^.iin,  that  Mr.  (ireeley's  elforls  in  this 
direction  were  aided  by  the  tendeneies  of  his  time.  Rnt  so 
were  Luther's,  and  Cnimweirs,  and  Washinfjton's,  and 
everybody's  who  lias  M\  a  j;rcat  mark  on  his  ape,  and  ae- 
complishtHl  tlilui;s  tiill  of  <-onseipienees  tu  future  trcnerations. 
The  firnt  qualifiention  for  exertinji;  this  kind  of  fruitful  in- 
flnenee  is  for  the  leailer  to  be  in  <'omplete  synniatliy  with 
tlie  de%'elopinf;  tendencies  of  his  own  epoch.  This  is  neo- 
esxary  to  make  him  tint  embodiment  of  its  spirit,  the  rep- 
Rffenliitive  of  its  ideus,  the  qutekener  of  its  passions,  the 
Tcviver  of  its  eouram^  in  adverse  turns  of  fortune,  the  een- 
tml  mind  whom  other  advocates  of  the  cause  consult,  Avliase 
ihey  wattrli  in  every  new  emt^rgeiK-y,  and  whose  Ruid- 
they  follow  because  lie  has  resolute,  unflafrfrinn  eonfi- 
to  lead.  In  the  («)ntroversies  in  which  Mr.  (ireidey 
been  behind  his  age,  or  stood  ajrainst  the  march  of 
evcD  he   has  accomplished   little.     Since  Henry 

:^  death,  ho  has  been  the  niost  noted  and  aetive  eltam- 
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pion  of  Protection;  but  that  cause  steadily  declined  aotU 
the  war  ibrced  tliu  govemment  to  strain  every  source  of  rev- 
enue, and  since  the  close  of  the  war  free-tjade  ideas  have 
madesurpri8iDga<lvaneesin  Mr.  Greeley 'k  own  political  part;. 
On  tluM  subject  he  was  the  disciple  of  dead  ma^itei-s,  and  hung 
to  the  skirts  of  a  receding  t^use;  but  in  this  school  he  ac- 
quired that  dexterity  in  handling  the  weaijons  of  contro- 
versy which  proved  bo  effective  when  he  advanced  frou  tb* 
position  of  a  disciple  to  that  of  u  muster,  and  led  a  move- 
ment in  the  direction  towards  wliicli  tliv  rit^ing  popular  feel- 
ing waa  tending.  Mr.  Greeley'e  name  will  always  be 
identified  with  the  extirpation  of  ncfiro  shivery  aa  its  most 
distinguished,  powerful,  and  effective  advocate. 

THE  BRAVE  J0URMALI3T. 

ThiH  is  his  valid  title  to  distinction  and  lasting  fame, 
lustnimental  to  this,  and  the  chief  mcanrf  of  its  attainment, 
he  founde<l  a  public  journal  which  grew,  under  his  direction, 
to  be  a  great  moving  force  in  the  politics  and  public  thou^t 
of  our  time.  This  alone  would  have  attested  his  energy  and 
abilities;  but  this  is  secondary  praise.  It  is  the  use  he  made 
of  his  journal  when  he  had  created  it,  the  moral  ends  to 
which  (besides  making  it  a  vehicle  of  news  and  the  discussion 
of  ephemeral  topics)  ho  devoted  it,  that  will  give  him  his 
[>eculiar  place  in  history.  If  he  had  had  no  higher  aim  than 
to  supply  the  market  for  current  intelligence,  as  a  great 
merchant  supplies  the  market  for  dry-goods,  he  would  have 
deserved  to  rank  with  the  bnildera-np  of  other  prosperous 
establishments  by  which  paawing  contemporary  wants  were 
supplied,  but  would  have  had  no  claim  on  the  remcmbrancB 
of  coming  generations.  But  he  regarded  his  jounial  not 
primarily  as  a  property,  but  .^s  the  instrument  of  high  moral 
funi  political  ends;  an  instrument  whose  great  potency  few 
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good  or  ill  he  fully  comprchptidfid,  and  for  whose  salutary 
direction  lie  felt  n  eorrcsixindiiig  rcwiwiisibility.  His  simple 
taHtes,  inexpi-nsivo  lmltit«,  his  timtt'iiipt  fur  the  social  show 
and  {Uimle  which  iiiv  the  chief  use  niadi'  of  w(.>alth,  aud  the 
abmorptiou  of  his  iiiiiid  in  other  aims,  made  it  iiujKtssible  iur 
him  to  think  of  the  Tribune  merely  ax  u  source  of  iiicomc, 
and  he  always  iiiiiiia^d  it  mainly  with  a  view  to  make  it  an 
cflieicnt  oriH">  *or  ditfiising  o|nnions  whidi  he  thought  con- 
ducive to  tlw  ]uilili»!  wt'lttirc.  It  was  this  which  distinguished 
Mr.  (ireelpy  fi-oni  the  limnder.t  of  otlier  ini[M)rtant  journals, 
who  have,  in  recent  years,  heeu  tiiken  fiiim  us.  With  him 
the  monil  aim  was  always  iniiiinionnt,  the  jx-cuniary  aim 
saborclinute.  Journalisui,  :is  lie  loiiked  n]M>n  it,  wan  not  an 
end,  but  a  means  to  hifiluT  ends.  He  may  have  had  many 
mistaken  and  Mime  ermfie  tipinions  im  {Kiilieniar  subJeetM; 
hut  the  innnil  earnei-ttiess  will)  wlni-h  lie  jmrsued  his  voi-atiou, 
and  hiH  (tonstant  siilxiiilination  of  private  interest  to  piililin 
ohJMrts,  nohly  atone  for  his iisional  eriiirs. 

Anumi;  the  means  hy  wliieh  Mr.  (in-eley  {piiiied,  and  .so 
long  held,  the  firnt  \\\iuv  anmn^  .\iuen<nui  Journalists,  was  his 
manner  of  writing.  His  iiegiilive  merits  as  a  writer  were 
great;  and  it,  would  he  snrnrisiny:  to  liud  these  negjitivc 
meribi  m  rare  ax  to  he  a  title  to  distinetion,  if  observation  did 
nnt  force  the  laiilts  lie  avoided  >«>  j>er|M!tiiiilly  iiixm  our  notice. 
He  liad  no  verbiage.  Wr-  do  ni>t  nii-rely  menu  hy  this  that 
he  never  uaed  a  siip<'rfluous  woixl  (which,  ia  tact,  he  rarely 
did),  hut  that  he  ke]>t  quito  clear  of  the  hazy,  half-relevant 
1  which  oneiimbcr  meaning  and  arc  the  chief  sourtte  of 
pnilixhy.  He  threw  away  every  idea  that  did  not  decide<lly 
I  ills  argument,  and  expn-ssed  tlie  othr>rs  in  tlie  fewest 
H  that  would  make  them  clear.     ITe  began  at  once  where 

pith  of  his  argument  began  ;  and  hiul  the  s<'cn't,  |)r>ss<>si4ed 
I,  of  slopping  the  moment  ho  was  done;  leaving 
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his  readers  no  (^haff  to  sitl  out  from  thta  simple  wheat.  This 
perfect  abaeiici!  of  cloudy  irrt'Icvauce  and  encumbcrmg  super- 
fliiity  was  one  source  ol  his  popularity  as  a  writer.  His 
rt'adcrs  had  to  devour  no  husks  to  get  at  the  kernel  of  what 
ho  meant. 

Itesidu^j  lltese  negative  recommendations,  Mr.  tlreeleyV 
style  liiul  powilive  merits  of  a  very  high  order.  The  source 
of  thetto  wan  in  (he  native  structure  ot  hiit  mind;  no  training 
could  have  confened  thom;  and  it  was  his  original  mental 
quulities,  and  not  any  special  culture,  that  pruned  hi.s  writing 
of  vi-'riiiage  and  redandancies.  Whatever  he  saw,  he  saw 
M'ith  wonderful  distincfneas.  Wliether  it  hap]>ened  to  be  a 
Kinuid  idea  or  a  crotchet,  it  utood  before  his  mind  witli  the 
cleiinifss  of  an  object  in  sunlight.  He  never  grojR'd  at  and 
around  it,  like  one  feeling  iu  the  dark.  He  saw  on  which 
side  ho  could  lay  hands  on  it  at  once  with  the  firmoat  grasp. 
It  was  his  vividness  of  conception  which  made  Mr.  Greeley 
so  clear  and  succinct  a  writer.  He  knew  precisely  what  he 
would  be  at,  and  he  hastened  to  say  it  iu  the  fewest  words. 
His  choiee  nf  language,  though  often  homely,  and  sometimes 
quaint  or  coarse,  was  always  adapted  to  his  purpose.  He  had 
a  great  command  of  racy  phrases  in  common  use,  and  fre- 
quently gave  them  an  unexjuicted  turn  which  enlivened  his 
style  [IS  by  a  sudden  stroke  of  wit  or  groli'sque  humor.  But 
these  touches  were  rapid,  never  detained  him;  he  kept  grap- 
pling; with  his  argument,  and  hurried  on. 

This  peculiar  style  was  aided  liy  the  ardor  of  his  feelings 
and  his  vehement  moral  earnestness.  Bent  on  convinciag, 
ho  tried  to  flash  his  meaning  on  the  minds  of  hi^  readers  in 
the  readiest  and  manliest  way;  and  he  was  so  imjmtient  to 
make  them  sec  the  full  force  of  his  main  points  that  he 
8trip|ied  them  as  naked  as  he  eould.  This  combined  clear- 
MBH  of  perception,  strength  of  eunvjetion,  and  hurr^'ing  ardor 
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of  feeling,  were  the  sources  of  a  stylo  wliicli  enabled  him  to 
writ*  iiiort^  than  any  other  journalist  of  his  time,  and  yet 
alwayri  coniniand  nttuntion.  But  he  is  (i  niodnl  ^vliich  noue 
cao  HiM'wa^^liilly  imitate  without  his  stnmgly  marked  iiidi- 
vidiutlity  and  pueuliuriticM  of  mental  Ktrucitiii-e.  We  huve 
mentioned  liif  txust-'itinal  ('oarsfdH'ss ;  bnt  it  wiiy  merely  his 
prefen-nec  of  strong  direet  e.\|ireKsion  to  dainty  feeblem-fis; 
he  was  never  vnl{!:ur. 

Mr.  (jn-eley  lias  eonlrihuted  to  the  surimsiuj^firowtli  and 
develoi»ni(uit  ol'  journalism  in  our  ti!n<!,  chieHy  liy  hin  snc- 
GC!i»ful  elTorts  to  make  it  a  guide  of  piililio  opinion,  as  well  a.s 
a  chnmiele  of  imjM>rtaut  news.  In  his  luitids,  it  was  not 
merely  a  mirror  which  inditfcrcntly  roflcctw  back  the  iniagcH 
of  all  objects  on  which  it  is  turned,  bnt  a  cn'ative  force;  a 
nipann  of  ealling  into  o\islence  a  jiublic  opinion  |)owerful 
enough  to  introduce  gii-at  n'forms  and  sweep  down  :ibu.ic8. 
He  had  no  faith  in  pur[H>seless  journalism,  in  journalism 
which  has  so  little  insight  into  the  tendencies  of  th<-  tinu-  that 
it  shifti*  its  view  from  day  to  day  in  ac<'omn)odat!oii  to  tran- 
sient iK)|>nlar  caprices.  No  great  object  is  accom  plislu'd 
without  ccmstmiey  of  purjKisc,  and  a  guide  of  puiilie  opinion 
can  not  be  constant  unless  he  lias  a  dccji  and  abiding  convic- 
tion of  the  imjtorlaiur  of  what  he  ailvocalcs,  Mr,  (ireclcy's 
remarkable  power,  when  trjced  ba<-k  lo  its  main  souret^,  will 
be  found  to  have  cimsisted  cliiclly  in  that  vigorous  earncsl- 
nesB  of  belief  which  held  him  to  the  strenuous  a<lvoeiicy  of 
nwaBOreR  which  he  thought  ei)udncive  to  the  public  wclliin', 
iriiether  they  were  tcm]»orarily  jKipular  or  not.  -lonrnalisni 
niBj  perhapH  gain  nn>rc  miei'csf^  as  a  men'antilc  s]H'<!ulatioii 
hy  other  methods;  but  it  can  be  rcsi)eoted  as  a  gri'ut  niond 
1  pidiiieiil  force  only  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  tlie 
toilenU,  forRiright,  and  moral  carncstncHs  which  tit  tlicm  to 
ft  ^uhLio  o[anion.     It  in  in  tliid  suude  that  Mr.  Ureeluy 
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was  our  first  journalist,  and  nobody  can  succesgfully  disput« 
his  rank,  any  more  than  Mr.  Bennett's  could  he  contented 
in  the  kind  that  seeks  to  float  on  the  current  instead  of 
directing  its  course.  The  one  did  most  to  render  our 
American  journals  great  vehielea  of  news,  the  other  to  make 
them  controlling  organs  of  opinion.  Their  survivors  in  the 
profeseioD  have  much  to  learn  from  both. — Neto  Yark  World, 

Knigbt  of  the  ready  pen. 
Soldier  witliont  a  aword. 
Such  eyes  Ladst  thou  fur  other  men, 
tk>  trne  tuid  graiul  a  worUI 

Ab  CffiBar  IfJ  !iis  legions 
Triumphunt  over  (.ittul. 
And  through  etill  wilder,  darker  re^ons, 
80  tliou  didst  lead  ua  all  1 

Until  we  silw  the  chuioB 
Wliich  bound  our  broUiera'  lives, 
And  beard  the  groans  and  felt  the  poina, 
Which  come  from  wearing  gyves. 

To  brave  heroic  men 
The  false  no  more  was  true; 
And  what  the  Nation  needed  tben 
Could  any  Boldter  do. 


VII. 
WENBEIili  PHIIiiilPS. 


tBoHN  iSit— Died  liWi-l 

THE    TIMES   WHEN    HE    APPEARED-- WHO    IS    THIS   FELLOWT"-A 

FLAMING  ADVOCATE  OF  LIBERTY-LIBERTY  OF  SPEECH  AND 

THOUGHT-POWER  TO  DISCERN   THE  HIGHT-THE 

MOB-BEATEN  HERO  TRIUMPHANT. 


gfONG  chapters  of  liiston-  aru   illiimtiic<l  as  by  an 
,  clot-trie  light  in  tht?  fiillowiiig  oharaeteristic  a(l(lro.'<s 
from  liis  jiiilpit  by  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  at  the 
*  time   the  name   of  the  great  pliihiuthrupist   wa? 
added  to  the  rull  of  Aniericau  heroes. 

THE  TIMES  V/KEH  HE  APPEARED. 

The  condition  of  the  piihlie  mind  thn)ughout  the  Xorlh 
st  the  time  I  came  to  the  cimsciousiii-ss  of  ])nl>lie  affairs  and 
ma  studying  my  jirofessiou  may  he  deseril>ed,  in  one  word,  an 
the  condition  of  imprisimed  moral  sense.  All  men,  abiiost, 
agreed  with  all  men  that  slavery  wan  wroiijr;  biit  what  eaii 
■we  do?  The  compmrnisert  of  our  lathers  include  nsancl  bind 
BB  to  fidelity  to  the  agreements  that  had  been  made  in  the 
fiintiBtioQ  of  our  Conrtitiitton.  Our  eonfedei-ation  first,  and 
oar  CoiL<!titution  after.  Tliest!  wiire  regsu-ded  everywliere  ah 
iBonl  obligations  by  men  that  bated  slavery.  "The  com- 
pntcniites  t»f  the  Constitution  mnsl  Im-  n'.sjH-eted,"  said  the 
I  in  thi)  pulpit,  said  the  |H>litieIan  in  the  field,  said  the 
snvn  in  piihlie  halls;  and  men  abroad,  in  1-jigland  ett- 
Uy,  could  not  understand  what  was  the  n'a.-4iu  of  the 
Eataiivy  of  Preudent  Lincoln  and  of  tlie  pople,  wlien  they 
I  'ud  riw'n  to  arms,  in  declaring  at  once  the  end  for  whi<-h  arms' 
Ma^un  and  armies  gathered  to  be  the  emanciiwtiun  of  the 
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•laves.  There  never  has  been  nn  instance  in  which,  I  think, 
tiie  feelings  and  the  moral  seuw  of  so  lurgi-  »  nuinher  of  peo- 
]»le  have  been  held  in  check  for  reasons  of  fidelity  to  obliga" 
tious  assumed  in  their  behalf.  There  never  has  been  io 
history  another  Iiisttince  more  notable,  and  J  am  bound  to 
say,  with  all  its  faulti^  and  weaknesses,  more  noble.  The*' 
commercial  question — that  being  the  underlying  moral  elfr*. 
ment — the  commercial  question  of  the  North  very  soon  bo-^ 
came,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  what  the  industrial  and 
]H)liticaI  qiicHtion  of  the  South  had  made  it.  It  corrapted 
the  nianniactnrer  and  the  merchant.  Througliout  the  whoIe 
North  every  man  that  could  make  any  thing  regarded  the 
South  as  his  legal,  lawful  market ;  for  the  Stmth  did  not  man- 
uljieture;  it  had  the  chea|i  and  vulgar  husbandry  of  slavery. 
They  could  moke  more  money  with  cotton  than  with  corn, 
or  beef,  or  pfjrk,  or  leather,  or  hoL-^,  or  wooden-ware;  and 
Northern  ships  went  South  to  take  their  forest  timbers,  and 
brought  them  to  Connecticut  to  be  made  into  wooden-v 
and  ax-helves  and  rake-handles,  and  carried  them  right  back 
to  sell  to  the  men  whose  axes  had  cut  down  the  trees.  The 
South  manufactured  nothing  except  slaves.  It  was  a  great  ' 
manufacture,  that;  and  the  whole  market  of  the  North  i 
bribed.  The  imruess-makers,  the  wagon-makers,  the  clock- 
makers,  makers  of  all  manner  of  implements,  of  all  mai 
of  goods,  ever)-  manufactory,  every  loom  as  it  clanked  in  the 
North  paid,  "  Maintain,"  not  slavery,  but  the  " conipromisefl 
of  the  Constitution."  The  Constitution — that  was  the  veA, 
under  which  all  these  cries  were  continually  uttered. 

The  distinction  between  the  Anti-slavery  men  and  Abo-- 
litionists  was  simply  this:  The  Abolitionists  disclaimed  tW 
obligation  to  maintain  this  government  and  the  compromiaWj 
of  tin-  Constitution,  and  (he  Anti-slavery  men  recognized  fbvi 
binding  obligation  and  thought  theemancijiation  of  slavvf  bythd 
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more  circuitous  and  gradual  influence ;  but  Abolitionism  cov- 
erod  botli  terms.  It  was  regarded,  however,  througliout  the 
North  ns  a  greater  sin  than  slavery  i(s<'lt',  and  none  id'  you 
that  am  under  thirty  years  id'  age  ean  lorin  any  ath'tpiate  oon- 
(Vption  of  tlio  |>nl>lie  st'iitimeiil  and  leeting  during  tlie  days 
of  ray  young  nianhond.  A  iiiiui  that  wsls  limiwn  to  lie  an 
AlHilitionist  liad  better  he  Iviiuwn  to  have  the  |iliigiie.  Kvery 
door  was*  shut  to  him.  If  lie  was  Ijorn  under  eireuni stances 
that  admitted  iiim  to  the  best  s<iei<'ty,  he  was  tiie  hiaek  sheep 
of  the  family.  If  he  aspired  by  fidelity,  industry,  and  genius, 
to  goo^l  society,  lie  was  del)arred.  "An  AlKilitiniiist"  was 
enough  to  put  the  mark  lA'  Cain  ii))iin  any  young  man  that 
nrow  in  my  early  day,  and  tinlil  I  was  liirty  years  of  age.  It 
was  punishable  to  preaeli  on  the  subjeet  of  liberty.  It  was 
enough  to  ex]>el  a  man  fnmi  C'hiireh  eomuiimion,  if  he  in- 
nnted  on  praying  in  the  pniyer-rneefing  fur  the  lilH-ralion  of 
the  «laven.  'Hie  Chrireli  was  dumb  in  the  North,  not  in  Ihe 
Wefit.  The  great  iiublishing  s.n-ieties  lliat  wen-  sustained  by 
the  cuutributions  of  the  (liurehes  were  absolutely  duinb. 

-y/HO  IZ  THIS  FfiLLOW?" 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  Egyptian  era  in  America 
that  the  young  aristocrat  of  Rtislou  apjiean-d.  His  blood 
cmnie  thnmgli  the  Iwst  <-idonial  (iunilies.  lie  was  an  arislo- 
erat  l»j-  de.went  ami  by  ualiire;  a  ni>blc  one,  but  a  thorough 
tficrat.  AH  his  life  and  |K.wer  assumed  thai  guis<-.  lie 
loble;  he  was  full  of  kiu.lncss  to  inferiors;  be  wiis  will- 
1  bf>,  and  do,  and  sntli-r  for  them ;  but  he  was  never  of 
,  nor  equaled  himself  to  them.  lie  was  always  above 
ED,  and  his  gifls  of  hive  wi-re  always  lin'  <>\l\ii  of  a  ju'ince 
ETjIo  hisRubjects.  All  his  life  long  he  resented  every  attack  on 
T^Mb  jicrsoa  and  on  his  honor,  its  a  imble  aristocnit  would. 
Wben  tbty  poured  the  filth  of  thetr  imaginations  upon  him. 
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he  cared  uo  (bore  for  it  than  the  eagle  cares  wliat  Ui«  fly  is 
thinking  about  him  away  down  under  the  cloud.  AU  thi> 
miseraljk'  traffickers,  and  all  the  scribblers,  and  all  the  aris^ 
toeratif  boohiL-H  of  Bostou  were  no  more  to  him  than  mos- 
quitoes arc  to  the  behemoth  or  to  the  lion.  He  was  aristocratic 
in  his  pride,  and  lived  higher  than  most  men  lived.  He  was 
called  of  God  as  much  as  ever  Moses  and  the  propheta  were; 
not  exactly  for  the  same  great  end,  but  in  consonance  witb 
those  great  viuls.  You  remember,  my  brother,  when  Love- 
joy  was  infamously  slaughtered  by  a  mob  in  Alton? — blood 
that  has  been  the  seed  of  liberty  all  over  this  land!  I  re- 
member it.  At  this  time  it  was  that  Ohanning  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  declared  that  the  moral  sentiment  of  Boston  ought 
to  be  uttered  in  rebuke  of  that  infamy  and  cruelty,  and  ask- 
ing for  Fancuil  Hall  in  which  to  call  a  public  meeting.  This 
wa-i  indignantly  refused  by  the  Common  Council  of  Boston. 
Being  a  man  of  wide  influence,  he  gathered  around  about 
himself  enough  venerable  and  influential  old  citizens  of  Bi>»-  I 
ton  to  make  a  denial  of  their  united  request  a  perilous  thing; 
and  Faneuil  Hall  was  granted  to  call  a  public  meeting  to 
express  itself  on  this  subject  of  the  murder  of  Lovejoy.  The 
meeting  was  made  up  largely  of  rowdies.  They  meant  to 
overawe  and  put  down  all  other  expressions  of  opinion  except 
those  (hat  then  rioted  with  the  riotous.  United  States  Dis- 
trict-attorney  Austin  (when  Wendell  Phillips's  name  ig 
written  in  letters  of  light  on  one  side  of  the  monument,  down 
low  on  tlie  other  side,  and  spattered  with  dirt,  let  the  nantS' 
oi'  Austin  also  be  written)  made  a  truculent  s[»eech,  and  jn»- 
tified  the  mob,  and  ran  the  whole  cai-eer  of  the  sewer  of 
those  days  and  justified  non-interference  with  slaverj".  Wen- 
dell Phillips,  just  come  to  town  as  a  young  lawyer,  without 
at  present  any  practice,  practically  unknown,  except  to  Ida 
own  family,  tired  with  the  infiiuiy,  and,  feeling  called  of  Ood 
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in  his  soul,  wrot  U|>iiii  tli<>  platform,  JTiH  firat  uttrraiiccs 
brought  down  the  hisses  of  tho  mol>.  Ho  was  not  a.  man 
very  easily  siiixliicd  by  any  mob.  Tliev  Itstciiod  as  he  kin- 
dled and  |Miiired  on  that  man  Austin  the  liri'  aiul  lava  of  a 
voleaoo,  and  he  finally  turnrd  the  nuii^if  of  tlic  feeling  of 
the  nM-etiiifr.  Pnu-lieally  Linknowii  when  the  snn  went  down 
one  d:iy,  when  it  n)si'  next  morning  all  Ilosion  was  saying, 
"Who  iii  this  fellow?  Who  w  this  I'liilliiwV"  A  (juestion 
that  has  never  been  iisked  sinee. 

A  FLAMi::a  advocate  of  liberty. 
Thenceforth  be  Iisl-;  been  a  fliimtng  advcxrate  of  liberty, 
with  ningular  ndvnntnges  over  all  other  pleaders.  Mr.  (iar- 
risun  was  not  noted  as  a  s|M'alier,  yet  his  tongue  was  his  [xm. 
Mr.  Philli[)s,  not  iiiueh  given  to  the  ]k-ii,  his  \wa  was  hitt 
tongue;  and  no  oilier  like  speaker  has  ever  giiK'etl  our  liiK- 
tur}'.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  he  siirjKissed  all  otheni. 
He  had  an  intense  iiulividnality,  and  that  intense  individ- 
uality ranked  liini  among  the  noblest  orators  that  have  €^ver 
Ijeen  born  to  this  eontinent,  or  1  may  say  to  onr  mother-land. 
He  adujited  in  full  (be  tenets  of  Garrison,  whleb  wen-  exees- 
«i\'ely  disagreeable  to  the  whole  public  min<].  The  ground 
whirl)  be  to<ik  was  ihat  whieb  rinn-i.-om  took.  Seeing  that 
the  coawienet-  of  the  North  was  .smnthered  and  mute  by 
rvaaon  of  the  supposed  obligations  to  the  eompn)mi,<es  of  Ibe 
Cunstitution,  Ciarrison  dcelan-d  that  the  e»mi promises  of  the 
Constitution  were  covenants  with  bell,  ami  that  no  man  was 
Hioad  to  ob8er\-e  them.  This  extreme  ground  Mr.  Pbillipa 
D  took, — immediate,  iineomlitional,  universal  emaneipation, 
tnnj  cost  what«H'ver.     That  is  (larrisonism;  that  is  Wen- 

Pflell    PhilUpeiam;   and  it  would  aocm  as  though  the  Lord 

T  tntber  leaned  that  way,  too. 

1  aball  not  diiwuiH  the  merita  of  Mr.  Garrison  or  Mr. 
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Phillips  in  every  direotion.  I  shaU  say  that  while  the  duty 
of  imtuediate  em^ncipatioa  without  coDditions  v/bh  imque»- 
tioiialily  the  right  gi-oimd,  yet  in  the  providence  of  (lod  even 
that  cuiild  uol  he  hraught  to  past  except  throii^li  the  media- 
tion of  very  many  events.  It  is  u  remarkable  thing  that  Mr. 
Philliita  and  Mr.  Garrison  both  renount-ed  the  Union  and 
deuouneed  the  Union  in  the  hope  of  deslroyiiig  slavety; 
whereas  the  providence  of  God  brought  about  llic  love  of 
the  Union  when  it  was  assailed  by  the  South,  and  made  the 
love  of  the  Union  the  enthusiasm  that  carried  the  great  war 
of  emancipation  through.  It  wa:^  the  very  antithesie  of  the 
ground  which  they  took.  Like  John  Brown,  Mr,  OarriBon; 
like  John  Brown,  Mr,  Phillips;  of  a  hei-oic  spirit,  si-cklng 
the  great  and  noble,  but  by  mcaiiurea  not  well  adapted  to 
secure  the  end. 

Little  by  little  the  controversy  spread,  I  shall  not  trace 
it.  I  am  giving  you  niimply  the  atmo«])here  in  which  he 
sprang  into  bciug  and  into  jwwer.  His  career  wan  a  career 
of  thirty  or  forty  years  of  undiminished  eagerness.  He  never 
<)tiailed  nor  flinched,  nor  did  he  ever  at  any  time  go  back  oae 
step  or  turn  in  the  slightest  degree  to  the  right  or  left.  Ho 
gloried  in  his  cause,  and  in  that  particular  aspect  of  it  which 
had  selected  him ;  for  he  way  one  that  was  called  rather  than 
one  that  chose.  He  stood  on  this  platform.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  sweet  and  pleasant  memories  of  my  comparative  youth 
here,  that  when  the  mob  refused  to  let  him  sjKiak  in  the 
Broadway  Taberuaeie  before  it  moved  up-town — the  old 
Tabernacle — William  A,  Hall,  now  dead,  a  fervent  friend 
and  Abolitionist,  had  secured  the  Omham  Institute  wherein 
to  hold  a  meeting  where  Mr,  Phillips  whould  be  lieard,  I 
had  agreed  to  pray  at  the  o|>L'ning  of  the  meeting,  Ou  tliQ 
morning  of  the  day  on  which  it  was  to  have  taken  place,  I 
waa  viail«d   by  the  committes  of  that  Institute — exmllftst 
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gentlemen,  whose  fwlings  will  not  bo  liiirl  now,  l)fCiiiiso  ihcy 
art!  nil  now  atiliuiiu'<l  of  it;  tlicy  »rc  in  iii-iivcn.  'I'licy  vi.-'iti'd 
mu  ti)  Kay  that  in  (;(iUM(;(iiioncii  of  tlici  {jnjit  jRiil  llint  :itli'iKli'<) 
U  ni.'(!tiiig  at  tlic  Institute,  tln-y  !i:kI  willidiiiwn  llit-  lilKTty  lo 
UiH.'  it,  uml  |>ai(l  back  tiiu  intmi'v,  uixl  Unit  liny  I'anid  :'i[ii|i]y 
to  nay  that  it  wast  oat  of  no  <li.siTsiM-ct  lo  mi',  hut  fi-om  lidiility 
to  their  sup[K>!^  trust.     M'l'II,  it  wjw  a  hittiir  tliinf^. 

LIBERTY  OF  SPEECH  AHD  TKO'JSHT. 

If  there  is  any  thing  on  earth  that  I  am  scnsilivo  lo,  it  is 
the  witlidrawing  of  the  liberty  of  spticrh  and  tbniifjlit.  IFcnr)' 
C.  B»wuii,  who  certainly  has  done  Kome  good  ihinf^'s  in  his 
lifv-tinio,  said  to  me;  "You  can  have  I'lynioiith  ('hiir<'h  if 
you  want  it."  "  How?"  "  It  is  thi-  nilu  of  the  chnn-h  trus- 
tee* that  the  church  may  bet  h-t  by  a  niiijfn'ity  vote  when  we 
are  convened;  hut  if  we  an;  not  eonveiii'tl,  ihen  eviry  tru,-?li-i' 
mu»t  give  hi»  aKsent  in  writing.  If  yon  i-Iioom!  to  make  it  a 
pereonal  matter,  and  f^)  to  ever}-  tnistec,  yon  i-un  havt?  ir." 
He  meanwhile  undertook,  with  Mr.  Hull,  to  put  new  iilaiaitls 
over  the  old  ones,  notifyitij;  itn-n  ijuieily  that  the  meeting  was, 
to  beheld  hen', and  distributed  thon.-<:iiidsand  lensof  thousands 
of  hand-bills  at  the  ferries.  No  liL-ik  was  ev«'r  more  w.l.-omc. 
I  went  to  the  tru-stees  man  by  man.  The  majority  of  the 
tnistecH  very  cheerfully  tu'eorded  tin-  ]ienuis-;ioii.  <")iie  or 
two  of  them  were  dis|ios<^^d  to  deeline  ami  wilhlioM  it.  I 
made  it  a  matter  of  jx-rsonal  friendship.  "  You  luid  I  will 
Ineak,  if  you  don't  ^wv  me  this  jiermissjon."  And  they 
^ned.  So  the  meeting  glided  from  the  (trahani  rnstitnte  to 
(bis  house.  A  great  audience  iisseml>h-d.  AVe  had  ileteetived 
in  die^iiie,  and  every  arrangement  made  to  handle  the  sab- 
Jaet  in  a  praeticnl  fi>nn  if  thi'  <-n>w<l  shoiiM  underlakn  to 
■oleit  OB.  The  Hev.  Br.  U.  S.  Storrs  consented  to  rotn* 
I  pni7f  for  Mr.  Wendell  I*hillii)s  was  by  uiarriai^c  a  near 
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anti  intimate  friend  and  relation  of  his.     The  rcpi'irti'rs  were 
litre;  when  wtTc  they  ever  not? 

Mr.  Phillips  began  ilia  lecture,  and,  you  may  deju-nd  upon 
it,  by  this  liiiii;  tin;  lion  was  in  him,  and  In.-  went  careeriug  on. 
His  views  wt'i-e  extreme;  he  made  thtm  extravagant.  I  pe- 
meralior  at  one  point — for  ho  wan  a  man  without  bluster, 
HtTone,  self-poised,  uflver  disturbed  in  the  leant — he  made  an 
affirmation  that  was  very  bitter,  and  the  crj-  arose  over  the 
whole  congregation.  He  etood  still,  with  a  eold,  bitter  smile 
in  his  eye,  and  waited  till  they  Bubsided,  when  he  repealed  it 
with  more  emphasis.  Again  the  roar  went  through.  Ha 
waitfd  and  repeated  it,  if  jHissible,  more  intensely,  and  he 
bc;it  tliera  down  with  that  one  sentence  until  they  were  still, 
!ind  let  hira  go  on, 

POWEH  TO  DISCERN  THE  HIGHT. 

The  iK)wer  to  dif«ern  right  amid  all  the  wrappings  of  in- 
tiri'.st  and  all  the  seduetjons  of  ambition  was  singularly  his. 
'I'll  ehoose  the  lowly  for  their  sake,  to  abandon  all  favor,  all 
.  [lower,  all  eomforl,  all  amliitinn,  all  greatness — that  was  his 
gi-nius  and  glory.  He  confronted  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
and  of  the  age.  T  had  almost  said  he  set  himself  against 
nntiire,  as  if  he  had  been  a  decree  of  God  over-riding  all 
tliewc  other  insnijerable  obstacles.  That  was  his  liinction. 
Mr.  Phillips  was  not  called  to  be  a  universal  orator  any 
mure  than  he  was  a  universal  thinker.  In  literature  and  in 
luMtory  widely  read,  in  person  magnificent,  in  nmnuera  raort 
atvomplished,  gentle  as  a  balie,  sweet  as  a  new-blown  rotKi. 
in  voice  clear  and  silvery,  yet  he  was  not  a  man  of  tcmpegta^ 
he  waa  not  an  orchestra  of  a  hundred  instruments,  he  waa 
not  an  organ,  mighty  ami  complex.  The  nation  slept,  and 
Odd  wanted  a  trum|»et,  sharp,  widc-wmnding,  narmw  and 
•iitense;   and  that  waa  Mr.  I'ldllips.     The  long-roll   is  not 
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particularly  agreeable  in  miii^ir,  or  in  times  of  war,  but  it  ia 
better  tlian  fintos  or  har[)fi  wbun  men  avu  iu  a  great  battle, 
or  are  on  tbe  jtoint  of  it.  His  elotjuence  viae,  [penetrating 
and  alarming.  He  did  not  flow  an  a  mighty  Gulf  Stream; 
he  did  not  dash  upon  thi.-'  atntineut  ns  the  ocean  does;  he 
was  not  a  mighty  rushing  river.  His  elotjuenoe  wai  a  fliglit 
of  arrows,  sentence  after  sonteu(*  i>olished,  and  most  of  tliem 
bnrning.  He  slimg  them  one  after  tlie  otlier,  and  where 
they  struck  tliey  slew.  Always  elegant,  always  awful.  I 
think  his  scorn  is  and  was  as  fine  as  1  ever  kucw  it  in  any 
human  being.  He  had  that  sidilimc  >ainetuary  in  his  jtride 
that  made  him  almost  insensitive  to  what  would  by  other 
men  l>e  considered  obloijuy.  It  was  as  if  he  .said  every  day 
in  himself:  "I  am  not  what  they  arc  firing  at.  J  am  not 
there,  and  I  am  not  tliat.  It  is  not  against  me.  I  am  in- 
finitely sniwrior  to  what  they  think  me  to  be.  They  do  not 
know  me."  It  was  ijuiet  and  timirelentious,  but  it  was 
there.  Conscience  and  pride  were  the  two  couourrcut  ele- 
ments of  Ids  nature. 

THE  MOB -BEATEN  HERO  TRIUMPH  A  HT. 

He  livet)  to  see  the  slave  emanci{>atcd,hnt  not  by  moral 

means.     He  lived  to  see  the  sword  cut  the  letter.     After 

this  had  taken  phieo,  he  was  too  young  to  retire,  though  too 

old   to  gather  laurels  of  literature   or  to  sock  professional 

faonon.     The  !m|)idse  of  hiinianity  was  not  at  all  abated. 

His  Boul  still  flowed  on  liir  the  gn-at  uuder-masses  nf  man- 

\  kind,  though,  like  the  Xile,  it  split  up  into  scores  of  mouths, 

r  and  not  all  of  them  were  uavigiible.     After  a  long  and  stormy 

rJife  his  sua  went  down  in  glory.     All  the  English-speaking 

[  people  oil  the  globe  have  written  among  the  names  that  shall 

■  (lif  d)e  nanu'  of  that  seiitfed,  detested,  nioh-beaten,  i»er- 

I  tn!iit''d  wretch — Wendell  Philli|>s.     Boston,  that  jierscnited 

I  and  would  have  iilain  him,  is  now  exceedingly  busy  in  build- 
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ing  his  tomb  aod  rearing  his  statue.  The  men  that  would 
not  (leliU:  their  lips  with  his  name  are  thanking  God  to-day 
that  he  lived. 

Ue  has  taught  some  lessons — lessons  that  thv  young  will 
do  well  to  take  hoed  to — that  the  most  tsplvudid  ^\hs  and 
ojuwrt unities  and  ambitions  may  be  best  used  for  the  dumb 
and  lowly.  His  whole  life  is  a  rebuke  to  the  idt-a  that  we 
are  to  climb  to  greatness  by  climbing  up  on  the  bucks  of  great 
men,  that  we  are  to  gain  strength  by  running  with  the  cur- 
rents of  life,  that  we  can  from  without  add  any  thing  to  the 
great  withiu  that  constitutes  man.  He  poured  out  the  pre- 
cious ointment  of  his  soul  u]X)n  the  feet  of  that  diifueive  Jesus 
who  snffera  here  in  his  poor  and  despised  ones.  He  has  taught 
young  ambitions,  too,  that  the  way  to  glory  is  the  way  often- 
times of  adhesion  simj)ly  to  principle,  and  that  jwpularity 
and  unpopularity  are  not  things  to  he  known  or  considered. 
Do  right  and  rejoice.  If  to  do  right  will  bring  you  under 
trouble,  rejoice  in  it  that  you  are  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
with  God  and  the  providences  of  God  in  this  world. 

He  belongs  to  the  race  of  giants,  not  simply  because  be 
was,  iu  and  of  himself  a  great  soul,  but  bfcauso  he  had  bathed 
in  the  providence  of  God  and  came  fonh  scarcely  less  than  a 
gt>d;  because  he  gave  him^If  to  the  work  of  God  ujwu  earth, 
and  inherited  thereby,  or  had  reflected  up<m  him,  some  of  the 
majesty  of  his  Master.  When  pigmies  are  all  deinl,  the  no- 
ble countenance  of  Wendell  Phillijis  will  still  hjok  forth, 
radiant  as  a  rising  sun,  a  sun  that  will  never  set.  He  has  be- 
come to  us  a  lesson,  his  death  an  example,  hia  whole  histoty 
an  encouragement  to  manhood — and  to  heroic  manhood. 


VIII 
(TlflRY  WBRBSWaRTH- 

(HiHN   i77c.~niEi>  1K59.) 
THE  KINDLY  WIFE  OF  THE  GREAT  POET. 


"A  creature  not  loo  liriglit  or  good 
For  hnmnn  nature's  diiily  food." 

j|HE  last  thing  that  would  have  opriirn.>(I  to  Mrs. 
Wiinifworth  would  liav<;  bcfii  that  licr  ik'iKiiluiv, 
or  any  tliiiiji  about  her,  would  hv  piibiicly  iiotiwd 
»  amidst  the  events  nf  a  wlii-riuy  time.  Those  who 
kuevi  her  well  regarded  her  with  us  true  11  liomnjrf  as  they 
ever  rendered  to  any  meni!»er  of  the  household,  or  to  any 
]ien<onagc  of  the  remarkable  gron]!  whieh  will  be  forever  tm- 
ditionally  a-ssoeiated  with  the  I^ike  Dislriet;  but  this  rever- 
eoce,  genuine  and  hearty  as  it  was,  nnuld  not,  in  all  eyes,  be 
•  Buffiuicnt  n-ason  for  reconling  more  than  the  faet  of  her 
death.  It  is  her  «urvivoi-s!ii])  of  siieli  a  gnmji  wliieh  consti- 
tutes an  undispnted  [>nblic  inten'st  in  her  deeease.  With  her 
closes  a  remarkable  scnme  in  the  history  of  the  literature  of 
our  century.  The  well-known  <^ottn;ie,  mount,  and  garden 
at  Rydal  will  bo  regnnh-d  with  other  eyes  when  shut  up  or 
tiBoa&rnxI  to  new  oeeu]iants.  AVidi  Mis.  Wonlsworth,  an 
old  world  has  passed  away  before  the  eyes  of  the  inJiabitants 
of  the  district,  and  a  new  one  sui-ceeds,  \vhi(;li  may  have  its 
own  delights,  solemnities,  honors,  anil  gniees,  but  uhicli  eatl 
never  roplaee  the  familiar  one  that  is  gone.  Thcrt-  w.os  sonie- 
thing  mournful  in  the  lingering  of  this  iigcd  lady — blind, 
r,  and  bereaved  in  her  latter  years;  but  nhe  was  not  niourn- 
f.  falf  an^  more  than  she  was  insi-nsible.     Age  did  not  blunt 
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her  feelings,  nor  deaden  ber  interest  in  the  events  of  the  day. 
It  seems  not  so  very  long  ago  that  she  said  that  the  worst  of  j 
liviug  in  such  a  place  (a*  the  Lake  Difilrict),  was  its  making  " 
one  uuwilliug  to  go.     It  is  too  beautiful  to  let  one  be  ready 
to  If^ave  it.     Within  a  few  years  the  beloved  daughter  was  ! 
gone,  and  then  the  aged  husband,  and  then  the  son-iu-law>- 
i\m\  then  the  devoted  friend,  Mr.  Wordsworth's  jHiblialier,  1 
Mr.  Mosoa,  who  paid  his  duty  occasionally  by  the  side  of  1 
her  chair;  then  she  became  blind  and  deaf.     Still  her  oheci- 
fuluess  was  indomitable.     No  doubt,  she  would  in   reality 
have  been  "  willing  to  go,"  whenever  called  upon,  thixiughout 
her  long  life;  but  she  liked   life  to  tlie  end.     By  her  disin- 
terestedness of  nature,  by  her  iiirtiliide  of  spirit,  and  her  con- 
stitutional ela'^ticity  and  activity,  she  was  qualilifd  for  the 
honor  of  surviving  her   household — nursing  and   burytDg 
tlieiu,  and  bearing  the  bereavement  which  tliey   were  vica- 
riously spared.    She  did  itwi.scly,  tenderly,  bravely,  and  cheer- 
fully; and  then  she  will  be  remembered  accordingly  by  all 
who  witnessed  the  siwctacle. 

It  was  by  the  accident,  so  to  speak,  of  her  early  friend- 
ship with  Wordsworth's  sister,  that  her  life  became  involved 
witli  the  poetic  element  which  her  mind  would  hardly  have 
wiu^ht  for  itself  in  another  position.  She  was  the  incama- 
lioii  of  good  sense,  as  applied  to  the  concerns  of  the  every- 
day world.  In  as  far  as  her  marriage  and  course  of  life 
tended  to  infu.sc  a  new  elevation  into  her  views  of  thingn,  it 
was  a  blessing;  and,  on  tlie  other  haJid,  in  as  far  a.^  U  in- 
frcfed  her  with  the  spirit  of  exclusiveness,  which  was  th* 
grand  defect  of  the  group  in  its  own  place,  it  wns  hurtful; 
hut  that  very  oxclusivenesa  was  less  an  evil  than  an  amuse- 
ment, after  all.  It  wns  rather  a  serious  matter  to  hear  the 
poet's  denLinciation  of  the  railway,  and  to  read  his  well-known 
sonnets  on  the  desaeration  of  the  Lake  region  by  the  anb 
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lowed  presence  of  commonjilace  stran^rs;  and  it  was  trnly 
painful  to  observe  how  the  scornful  and  fjriulgiiig  mood 
spread  among  the  young,  who  thought  they  wero  agreeing 
with  Woniriworth  in  claiming  the  vales  and  lakes  as*  a  nat- 
ural property  for  their  enlightened  selves.  But  it  was  so 
unlike  Mrs.  Wordsworth,  with  her  kindly,  <;heer)-,  generous 
turn,  to  say  that  a  green  field,  with  hntten'ups,  would  an- 
swer all  the  purposes  uf  I^aneashire  o]>ei-atives,  and  that  they 
(lid  not  know  what  to  <h)  with  thuiuH'l vos  when  they  came 
among  the  mountains,  that  the  innocent  insolenee  coidd  do 
no  harm.  It  heeante  ii  fixed  sentiment  when  she  ah)ne  sur- 
vived to  uphold  il,  and  one  denxmstration  of  it  amused  the 
whole  neighborhood  in  a  good-natured  way.  "People  from 
Birthwaite"  were  the  bufrlx-ar — Birthwiilte  being  the  end  of 
the  railway.  In  the  Summer  of  18o7,  Mrs.  WonLswortli's 
companion  told  her  (she  being  then  blind")  that  (here  were 
Rome  strangers  in  the  giirden — -two  or  three  boys  on  tlie 
moant,  looking  at  the  view,  "llnys  from  liirthwaile,"  said 
the  old  lady,  in  the  well-known  tone,  which  conveyed  that 
nothing  good  could  eome  fnun  Birthwaite.  When  the  stmu- 
(^rs  were  gone,  it  apjHsan'd  that  they  were  the  l'rin<;e  of 
Wales  and  his  companions.  Making  allowani-c  for  pn'judi<-es, 
neither  few  nor  small,  hut  easily  dissolved  when  reasim  and 
kindlities.<i  had  opjHirhinity  to  wurk,  she  was  a  tndy  wise 
woman,  cqnal  to  all  occasions  of  action,  and  supplying  other 
persons'  nei'ds  and  deficiencies. 

In  the  "Memoirs  of  Wordswoi-th  "  If  ia  stated  that  she 
WB8  the  original  of 

"Shfi  was  a  pfiantnni  of  delight;" 

I  and  some  things  in  the  next  few  {mgcs  look  like  It;  but  for 

1  i\iv  greater  part  of  the  jioct's  life  it  was  certainly  lielieved 

.by  aofuc,  who  ought  to  know,  that  that  wonderful  descrip- 

1  to  another  who  flitted  before  his  imagination  in 
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earlier  days  than  tho«  in  which  he  discovert-d  the  nptitnde 
of  Mary  Hiitchinsoii  to  his  owa  ne«de,  Tho  liiNt  stanza  ia 
very  like  her;  and  her  hiisband's  sonnet  to  thi;  iminlvr  gf  her 
portrait,  ill  old  a^re,  diiwlutfes  to  iiw  how  the  first  Nttinza  might 
be  also,  in  dayM  !)eyond  the  keu  of  the  existing  fi^cneratian. 

Of  her  early  sorrowe,  in  the  Ioks  of  two  children  find  II 
liL-loved  aiwter,  who  was  domesticated  with  the  Ikinily,  then 
are  probably  nu  living  witiieeseii.  It  will  never  be  forfj^ittoD, 
by  those  who  .«aw  it,  how  the  Inte  dreary  train  of  iiffiictiona 
was  met.  For  many  years  Wordsworth's  fiister  Purothy  was 
a  melancholy  ehai^,  Mrs.  Wordfiworth  was  woot  (o  warn 
any  ra-sh  enthu.sia.stis  for  mountain-walking  by  the  sjKotacle 
ill-fore  •them.  The  adoring  sister  would  never  fail  her 
lirollier;  and  she  destroyed  her  health,  and  then  her  reason, 
by  exhausting  walks  and  wrong  remedies  for  the  conse- 
([iienees.  Forty  mites  in  a  day  was  not  a  singular  feat  of 
Uiirothy's.  During  the  long  years  of  this  devoted  creature's 
heipleHsneHs  nho  was  t«nded  with  admirable  eheerfulnesa  and 
good  sense.  Thousands  of  lake  tourists  must  reniendier  the 
lucked  ganlcn-gate  when  Miss  Wordsworth  was  taking  the 
air,  and  the  garden-chair  going  round  and  round  the  terrace, 
with  the  emaciated  little  woman  in  it,  who  ocejisionally  called 
out  to  strangers  and  amused  them  with  her  clever  sayings. 
She  outlived  the  beloved  Doru,  Wordsworth's  only  surviving 
daughter. 

After  the  lingering  illness  of  that  daughter  (Mrs.  Quill- 
inan),  the  mother  encountered  the  dreariest  portion,  prob- 
ably, of  her  life.  Her  aged  husband  used  to  spend  the 
long  Winter  evenings  in  grief  and  tears — week  after  week, 
month  aft«r  month.  Neither  of  them  had  eyes  for  reading. 
He  oould  not  be  comforted.  She,  who  carried  as  tender  a 
maternal  heart  as  ever  beat,  had  to  bear  her  own  grief  and 
hia  too.     She  grew  whiter  and  smaller,  so  au  to  b«  greatly 
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changed  in  a  few  months;  but  thi^  was  the  only  expression 
of  what  she  cnihircd,  and  he  did  not  discover  it.  When  he, 
too,  left  her,  it  wa.t  seen  how  disinteroste<l  had  been  her 
trouble.  When  his  trouble  had  owuacd,  she,  too,  was  relieved. 
She  followed  bis  coffin  to  the  moivd  curiiei-  (}f  Urasiiiere 
chun>h_vanl,  where  lay  now  all  those  who  had  once  made  her 
home.  She  joined  the  household  gnesfs  on  their  retnni  from 
the  funeral,  and  made  tea  as  usual.  And  this  was  the  dis- 
interested spirit  which  t^arriod  her  throiigli  the  last  few 
years,  till  she  bad  just  rea<;h<'d  the  ninetieth.  Even  then 
she  had  stnmjtth  to  combat  dist^asc  for  many  days.  Several 
times  she  rallied  and  relaj)sod;  and  she  was  full  of  alacrity 
of  miud  and  bmly  as  long  as  exertion  of  any  kind  was  pos- 
sible. There  were  many  eajjer  to  render  all  duty  and  love — 
her  two  sons,  nieces,  and  friends,  and  a  whole  syniputhiziug 
neighborhood. 

The  question  e<>mni<mly  asked  by  visitors  to  that  oumer 
of  Gnismere  chiin-byard  was :  Where  would  «/«;  he  laid 
when  the  time  came?  The  spice  was  so  e(im|)letfly  filled. 
The  chistcr  of  stones  ttild  of  the  little  cbildn'u  who  died  a 
long  lifetime  afjio;  of  the  sisters — Randi  Hntohinson  and 
Dorothy  Wonlsworth ;  and  of  Jlr,  Quillinaii,  and  his  two 
wives,  Dora  lying  betwo<'n  her  husband  and  fiither,  and 
seeming  to  occupy  her  mother's  rifjhtful  place.  And  Hart- 
ley Coleridge  lies  next  tlie  family  j^roup;  aiid  others  press 
closely  round.  There  is  ntmn,  however.  The  tarjre  jrray 
stone,  which  bears  the  name  nf  Williiim  Wunlsworth,  has 
ample  space  left  for  jinother  in.-icriptiim;  and  the  jjrave  be- 
imih  V1111  ample  space  also  for  his  faithful  life-companion. 

Nut  one  is  left  now  of  the  eminent  ])crsons  who  rendered 

tlial   i-liister  of  \'alleys  so  eminent   as   it   has   been.     Dr. 

Arnold  went  first,  in  the  vigor  of  bis  years.     Southey  died 

I  at  Ke^nv^ick,  and  Hartley  Coleridge  on  the  mai^in  of  Rytkl 
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Lake;  and  the  Qiiillinans  under  the  shadow  of  IxnighrigK; 
and  Piijff.ssor  Wilson  dir<a]>]>eared  from  Elk-ruy;  uad  the 
aged  Mrs.  Fletoher  I'rom  Laiicrigg;  ami  the  three  Tonerable 
Wordswortlis  t'l-oni  Rydal  MouHt, 

The  survivor  of  all  the  rest  had  a  h«art  and  u  memory 
for  the  solemn  /(i^t  of  every  thing.  She  was  the  one  to  in- 
quire of  about  the  last  eagle  in  the  distrit't,  the  last  |>air  of 
ravens  in  any  crt'st  of  rocks,  the  last  old  dalesman  in  any 
impravi'd  sjiot,  the  last  round  of  the  last  peddler  among  hills 
where  the  broad  white  road  lias  succeeded  the  green  bridal- 
path.  She  knew  the  district  during  the  jteriod  between  its 
first  recognition,  through  Gniy's  "  l/otters,"  to  its  complete 
publicity  in  the  age  of  railways.  She  saw,  prhaps,  the  best 
of  it.  But  slii;  coutributed  to  modernize  and  improve  it, 
though  the  idea  of  doing  so  probably  uever  occurred  to  her. 
There  were  great  |>eople  before  to  give  away  Christmas 
bounties,  and  spoil  their  neighbors,  as  the  established  alma- 
giving  of  the  rich  does  spoil  the  laboring  class,  which  ought 
to  be  above  that  kind  of  aid.  Mrs.  Wordsworth  did  infin- 
itely more  good  in  her  own  way,  and  without  being  aware 
of  it.  An  example  of  comfortable  thrift  was  a  greater  boon 
to  the  people  round  than  money,  clothes,  meat,  or  fuel. 
The  oldest  residents  hnve  long  borne  w-itness  that  the  homes 
of  the  neighbors  have  assumed  a  new  character  of  order  and 
comfort,  and  wliolesome  economy,  since  the  poet's  lamily 
lived  at  Ilydnt  Mount.  It  used  to  be  a  pleasant  sight  when 
Wordswurtli  was  seen  in  the  middle  of  a  hedge,  cutting 
switches  for  half  a  dozen  children,  who  were  pnlHng  at  bia 
cloak,  or  gathering  about  his  heels;  and  it  will  long  be 
pleasant  to  family  friends  to  hear  how  the  young  wives  of 
half  a  century  learned  to  make  home  comfortable  by  the 
example  of  the  good  housewife  at  the  Mount,  who  never 
was  above  letting  her  thrift  be  known. 
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Finally,  slic  wlio  lia«l  nott'd  «»  many  laxi  utirvivoni  wan 
herself  the  last  of  a  comiKuiy  more  venerable  tlmii  eagles, 
or  ravens,  or  old-world  yeomen,  or  antique  customs.  Slie 
would  not,  in  any  case,  be  the  lirst  forgotten.  xKn,  it  is,  her 
honored  name  will  live  for  gonei-atiouH  in  the  ti-adilionij  of 
the  valleys  round.  If  she  was  studied  as  the  [xiet's  wife, 
she  came  out  so  well  fmm  that  investigation  that  mIic  was 
contcm]>lated  for  herself;  and  tlic  image  so  reeeived  is  her 
tnic  monument.  It  will  be  better  preserved  in  her  old- 
fa8hione<I  neighhorhooil  than  many  mominicnts  which  make 
a  greater  ^ow. 

"She  WAS  II  iiliniitoin  uf  ili?liglit 
When  finit  she  glciuiifd  ii|h>ii  my  s^lit ; 
A  lovely  apparition,  sent 
To  be  a  moiDent'a  ornatiieiit ; 
Her  eyes,  luiKtant  of  lwilit;ht  fair; 
Ijku  twiliKlit'ti,  too,  liiT  •lusky  liiiir ; 
But  itil  lliin^ii  i-1st-  ilIhjuI  lier  •Irimn 
From  Miiy-tii]i>-  iinil  llie  i-UiHTfiil  itiiwn; 
A  iliuii:'iiiK  wh«|ii',  ini  iiii:iic<-  jaiy, 
To  linuiit,  tci  Dtnrtlc,  niiil  wuyliiy. 

And  now  I  nee,  «itli  eye  sen'ne, 
The  very  piilM  of  the  iniu'liine ; 
A  beiiiK  lireathinjt  IhnuKhlfiil  brenth, 
A  travelw  tetween  life  ami  ileath ; 
Tlie  reufion  finn^  the  tcmiH'rnte  will, 
Endnmnee.  foresight,  H(n'n).'lli,  nml  nkill; 
A  perfect  wnninn.  nobly  pliiniied. 
To  worn,  to  fomfort,  ami  ciiniiiian.l ; 
Ami  yctn  Hpirit  Klill  iiu.l  bri<:hl, 
Wilii  Bomctliing  of  an  uni^l  ti^lit." 

Hahkiet  Maktineau  in  1859. 


IX. 

HER  CAREER  A3  A  SINGER— KINDNESS  OF  HEART. 


^ARIE  PELICITA   GARCIA,  who  died  at  t 
larly  age  of  twenty-eight,  was  one  of  the  grvatd 
.^iugLTs  the  world  has  ever  known.     Eorn  at  Parifl] 
in  1S08,  according  to  some  biographers  at  Tui 
.'ilif  was  tlie  danghfer  of  Mannel  Garcia,  the  famous  Spaniab 
li'iior  singer,  by  whom  ahc  wan  ho  thoronghly  tmiued  that  *, 
uhf  niade  licr  tin>t  public  ap^icurauce  iu  London  March  23, 
1826,  and  achioved  a  remarkable  and  ini^taat  success. 

She  .=ang  with  wonderful  acceptance  iu  different  [tarts  of 
England,  and  in  the  jVutumn  of  the  same  year  came  to 
America  a-s  prima  donna  of  an  opera  eonipauy  tmder  tlia 
management  of  her  father.  In  New  York  her  BUcceas  wa( 
without  precedent.  In  the  memory  of  many  aged  [KKijdf 
there  slie  still  holds  her  place  as  the  Queen  of  Song, 

Ib  the  following  year  slie  married  Eugene  Malibran,  aB> 
elderly  French  merchaut,  uuder  whose  name  she  was  ever 
afterwards  known. 

Returning  to  Europe,  she  made  her  first  appearauce  in" 
Paris  January  14,  1828,  where  slic  added  other  jewels  fo 
tlie  singer's  crown. 

V^ii  can  not  follow  her  throughout  her  brilliant  t 
but  mu.vt  ha'iten  on  to  the  closing  scenes  of  her  life. 

In  May,  18.36,  she  fell  from  her  horse  and  was  Herious] 
injured.  Js'ot  considering  the  matter  in  Its  tnie  asjHH't,  si 
kept  her  engagements  during  the  Summer,  and  in  Septenibt 
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appeared  in  England,  at  the  Krannbuster  Musical  Festival, 
tbougli  warned  by  ber  jdiysician  to  dusist.  Aa  tbe  result  of 
tbe  iiiiprudeoce  a  uervou8  Jever  »ct  iu,  and  slie  died  Sc])- 
tcmbur  2;td,  18;t6. 

In  one  of  the  many  notices  of  tliiw  groat  «iuger,  tbcae 
wonls  are  found : 

"  Matlatno  Malibnui's  voice  was  a  mezzo-soprano  of  great 
volume  and  purity,  and  bad  l>een  brought  to  uhKibae  \m;v- 
fn-lion  by  tbe  wveri'  training  of  Iht  fatlier.  Her  private 
cliarac^tiT  was  irii'jn-iiiielial>le.  Few  women  liavc  been  more 
beloved  for  their  amiability,  generosity,  and  [>rotesi<ional 
entluisiofim.  Her  inteUeet  wiw  of  a  high  order,  and  the 
charms  of  ber  convei-sation  fascinated  all  who  were  admitted 
into  the  elrele  of  her  intimate  friends.  Hvr  benefaetions 
amomited  to  sueh  etmsideruble  ciunis  that  ber  friends  were 
frw|UfDlly  oblig<^>d  to  intertere  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
her  Hnaneeti." 

Many  storieH  are  told,  whieb  show  bur  kindness  of  heart. 
The  following  is  one  of  patbetie  interest: 

In  a  imnible  room  iu  one  of  the  (Hxirest  streets  of  T^un- 
don,  Pierre,  «  faithful  Kreneh  boy,  sat  hiiianiiiig  by  the  bed- 
side of  his  sick  molher.     There  was  no  bread  in  Ihe  closet, 
and  for  the  whole  day  he  had  not  tasled  food.     Yet  be  sat 
humming  to  keep  np  his  spirits.     Still  at  times  be  thought 
qf  h\rt  !<>neliness  and  linn>rer,  an<l  he  eoiild  searcely  keep  the 
.  Icam  IVom  bis  eyes;  lor  he  knew  that  nothing  wimld  be  so 
K;gral£ful  to  bis  pour  Invalid  mother  as  a  good,  sweet  orange, 
1  yet  be  had  not  a  ix'nny  iu  the  world. 
Tile  little  wtng  be  was  .singing  was  his  owu^me  he  bad 
'  ciimpor-id,  both  air  and  wonis — for  tbe  ebild  was  a  genins. 
He  W'Dt  to  tbe  window,  and,  looking  out,  saw  a  man  put- 
Lting  up  a  great   bill  with   yellow  letters,  aunonneing  that 
tnv  Maiibran  would  sing  that  night  in  public. 
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"O,  if  I  could  only  go!"  tlioiight  little  Pierre;  and  tlicn 
pausing  a  moment,  he  niasped  his  hands,  bis  eyes  lighted 
with  a  nt'W  hojK'. 

Running  to  the  little  stand,  he  smoothed  his  yt'ilow  curia, 
and  taking  I'mm  a  little  box  some  old,  stained  pajwr,  gave 
one  eager  glance  at  his  mother,  who  slept,  and  ran  speedily 
from  the  house. 

"  Who  did  yon  say  was  waiting  for  me?"  said  the  nmdanie 
to  her  servant ;  "  I  am  already  worn  out  with  comimny." 

"It 's  only  a  very  pretty  little  boy,  with  yellow  ourl^ 
who  said  if  he  can  jnst  see  you  he  is  sure  you  will  not  be 
sorry,  and  he  will  not  keep  yon  a  moment." 

"O,  well,  let  him  come  in!"  said  the  beautiful  singer, 
with  a  smile;  "I  ean  never  refuse  children." 

Little  Pierre  came  in,  his  hat  under  his  arm,  and  in  his 
hand  a  little  roll  of  papier.  With  manliness  unusual  for  a 
child,  he  walked  straight  to  the  lady,  aud,  bowing,  said: 

"  I  came  to  see  you  because  my  mother  is  very  sitk,  and 
we  are  too  poor  to  get  food  and  medicine.  I  thought,  per- 
haps, that  if  you  would  sing  my  little  soug  at  some  of  your 
grand  concerts,  may  be  some  poblisher  would  buy  it  for  a 
small  smn,  and  so  I  eould  get  food  and  medicine  for  my 
mother." 

The  beantifnl  woman  arose  from  her  seat.  Very  tall  and 
Btately  she  was.  She  took  the  little  roll  from  his  hand  aud 
lightly  hummed  the  air. 

"Did  you  compose  it?"  she  asked;  "you,  a  child!,  And 
the  words?  Would  you  like  to  come  to  my  concert?"  £^fl 
,  asked. 

"O  yes!"  and  the  boy's  eyes  grew  bright  with  happi- 
ness; "but  I  could  n't  leave  my  mother." 

"  I  will  send  somebody  tt>  take  care  of  your  mother  for 
the  evening,  and  here  is  a  crown  with  which  you  may  go  and 
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get  food  and  medicino.  Hort^  is  als<i  one  of  my  ticketB. 
Cumc  to-night;  ihut  will  admit  yon  to  a  scat  noar  mo." 

Almost  bi-sido  himself  with  joy,  I'icrrc  bought  »<»ine 
orangc-s,  and  many  a  little  Inxtiry  besides,  and  c-arnod  lhc<m 
home  to  tin*  ynint  invalid,  telling  her,  not  wilhont  tears,  of 
his  good  fortune. 

When  evening  i-ami',  and  I'ieni'  was  admitted  to  the 
concert  hall,  lie  felt  that  never  in  bis  Hie  had  he  been  in  so 
great  a  [>laee.  The  mnsi(;,  the  myriad  lights,  the  beauty,  the 
flashing  of  diamonds  and  nistling  of  silks  bewildered  his 
cyei<  and  brain. 

At  last  she  eannr,  and  th<>  elilhl  .<<iit  with  his  glanee  rivetvd 
un  her  glnrinns  faee.  C'onld  he  believe  that  the  grand  lady, 
all  blazing  with  jewels,  and  whom  every  body  seemed  to 
wonibip,  would  really  sing  liis  little  s(mg? 

Breathless  he  waited;  the  band— the  whole  band— strnck 
H])  a  plaintive  little  melody.  He  knew  it,  and  elasiK-d  his 
hands  for  joy.  And  (),  how  she  sang  it !  It  was  so  simple, 
80  munrnful.  Many  a  bright  eye  dimmed  willi  tears,  and 
naught  eould  be  heard  but  the  touching  words  uf  that  little 
aung — O,  fio  touching! 

Pierre  walked  home  a.s  if  ho  were  moving  on  the  air. 

What  cared  he  for  money  now?  The  greatest  singer  in 
nil  Europe  had  sung  his  little  song,  and  thousands  had  wept 
at  his  grief. 

The  next  day  he  was  frightened  at  a  visit  from  Madame 
Slalihmn.  She  kid  her  hand  on  his  yellow  eurls,  and, 
turning  to  the  sick  woman,  said,  "  Y<mr  little  l>oy,  madamc, 
liaa  brought  you  a  fortune.  I  was  oHered  this  morning,  by 
the  best  publisher  in  London,  $1,500  for  his  little  song; 
Mud,  ntler  ne  has  realized  a  certain  amount  from  the  sale, 
littlv  Pi<  re  here  is  to  share  the  profits.  Madame,  thank 
God  that  your  sou  has  a  gift  from  heaven." 
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The  noble-hparted  niDgcr  and  the  p<ior  wntnan  wppt  to- 
gether. As  to  Pierre,  al>^-ay»  mindful  of  flim  who  watches 
over  the  tried  and  tempted,  he  knelt  down  by  hifi  mother'B 
bedside  and  uttered  a  simple  prayer,  asking  God's  hlessing 
on  the  kind  lady  who  had  deigned  to  notice  their  affliction. 

The  meni'iry  of  that  pi-ayer  made  the  singer  more  (en- 
der-hearted,  and  she,  who  was  tlie  idol  of  England's  nobility, 
went  ahont  doing  good.  And  in  her  early,  happy  death,  he 
who  stood  besitle  her  bed  and  smoothed  her  pillow,  and 
lightened  her  last  moments  by  his  undying  affection,  was 
little  Pierre  of  former  days,  now  rich,  accomplished,  and  th» 
moat  talented  composer  of  the  day. 

O  singer  of  the  hwirl, 
The  heart  tlmt  never  ilies! 
The  Lord's  interpreter  thou  art, 
His  angel  from  the  skies. 

Thy  worlt  on  eartli  is  great 
As  his  who  saves  a  soul, 
Or  his  who  guides  the  ship  of  state. 
When  mountain-billows  roll. 

The  life  of  Heaven  comes  down 
In  gleams  of  grace  anil  truth ; 
Sad  mortals  see  the  shining  crown 
Of  sweet,  perennial  youth. 

•  The  life  of  God,  in  song 

Becomes  the  life  of  man ; 
Ashamed  is  he  of  sin  and  wrong 
Who  hears  a  Malihran  I 
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OATHERED  FROM  HIS  SPEECHES,  ADDRESSES,  LBTTERS,  BTa 

would  rather  be  bcatou  in  riglil  thuii  siioeroil  in 
wrong. 

I  feci  a  profimmlor  revon'mrs-  for  a  hoy  tliaii 
^=4  for  a  man.  I  never  meet  a  rafrficil  lioy  in  tlie 
street  without  foeliufr  Hiat  I  may  owi-  him  a  .silute,  for 
I  know  not  what  jKjssihililieH  may  he  buUnned  under  his 
coat. 

Poverty  iH  uncomfortable,  as  I  ran  teslify;  hnl,  iiiuo 
times  out  of  ten,  the  best  thing  that  ean  liii)>|K-n  to  a  yonnjj 
man  is  to  be  tosv^'d  overlH)ar<l  ami  eoniiu'lled  to  sink  or 
svim  for  himself.  In  all  my  ao<]iiaintane<',  I  never  knew 
a  man  to  be  drowned  who  wsis  wortii  tlie  saving. 

If  the  power  to  do  hanl  work  is  not  talent,  it  is  (lie  iK-st 
possible  substitute  for  it. 

We  can  not  study  nature  profoundly  without  l>riu(ring 
onnelves  into  communion  with  the  spirit  of  art  which  jier- 
vades  and  fills  the  universe. 

If  there  l>e  one  thing  u]Ktn  this  earth  tliat  ntaukiud  lovo 
and  admire  bettor  than  another,  it  is  a  brave  nuui ;  it  is  a 
man  who  dares  to  look  the  devil  in  the  face  and  tell  biui  he 
b  a  devil. 

It  is  one  of  the  precious  mysteries  of  sorrow  tliat  it  finds 
■olaoe  in  unselfish  thouglit. 

Every  character  is  the  joint  product  of  nature  and  nur- 
toie. 

It  hia  been  fortunate  that  most  of  our  greatest  men 
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■  burrowed  luster  of 


have  lefl  no  descendantri  to  ^hii 
11  great  name. 

Au  uucertaic  currency,  that  got's  up  and  down,  bita  the 
laborer,  and  hit»  liim  hard.  It  helps  him  Iui?t  aud  hurts  him 
Urst. 

We  no  longer  attribute  the  untimely  death  of  infants 
the  sin  of  Adam,  but  to  bad  nursing  and  ignurauee. 

The  granite  hills  are  not  bo  cliangelesa  ami  abiding 
the  restless  sea. 

In  their  struggle  with  the  forces  of  nature,  the  ability  t« 
labor  was  the  richest  latrimony  of  the  colomsta. 

Coercion  is  the  basis  of  every  law  in  the  universe — ^hi 
or  divine.     A  law  is  no  law  without  coercion  behind  it, 

For  the  noblest  man  who  lives  fliere  s-till  remains  a 
conflict. 

We  hold  reunions,  not  for  the  dead ;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  all  the  earth  that  yon  and  I  can  do  for  the  dead.  They 
are  pas-t  our  help  and  past  our  praise.  We  can  add  to  them 
no  glory,  we  ean  give  them  no  immortality.  They  do  not 
need  ua,  but  for  ever  and  for  evermore  we  need  them. 

Throughout  the  whole  web  of  national  e-tistence  we  trace 
the  golden  thread  of  human  pi-ogress  toward  a  higher  and 
bi'lter  estate. 

Heroes  did  not  make  our  liberties,  but  they  reflected  and 
illustrated  them. 

After  all,  territory  is  but  the  body  of  a  nation.     The 
people  who  inhabit  its  hills  and  valleys  are  its  soul,  ita  spirit, 
fe.     In  them  dwells  its  \iope  of  immortality.     Amimg^, 
them,  if  anywhere,  are   to  be  found  itii  chief  elements  ol 
destruction. 

It  matters  little  what  may  he  tlie  forms  of  national  inati' 

lution  if  the  life,  freedom,  and  growth  of  society  are  secured. 

Finally,  our  great  hoiie  for  the  future — oui-  great  safe- 
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guard  against  dan^'r — is  to  l><>  found  in  tlie  general  and 
thorough  educutuiu  of  our  {leoplc,  uii<l  in  thu  virtiiu  which 
aci'iini{Kini('»  Huoh  I'thicut  ion. 

Tlic  ^vxnx  of  our  jioliticiit  iustitiittoriis,  tho  primary  <;ell 
from  whii-ii  tlioy  wvn.-  f\-olvt.'d,  was  in  i\w  New  Kugkiid 
town,  and  tlio  vital  fon:<r>  the  iiifuriuing  soul,  of  the  town 
was  the  town  meeting,  wliii-h,  iiir  all  local  couconis,  wufl 
kings,  lords,  ami  commons  in  all. 

It  is  as  much  the  duly  of  all  good  men  to  protect  and 
defend  tho  reputation  of  worthy  |iul)lic  servants  a.s  to  detect 
puhlic  rascals. 

Be  fit  for  more  than  the  thing  you  arc  now  doing. 

If  you  are  not  too  large  for  the  place,  you  ai-e  too  fimall 
for  it. 

Young  men  talk  of  tnistnig  to  the  spur  of  the  occasiou. 
That  trust  v*  vain.  Occ^isious  can  not  make  spurH.  If  y<ui 
exjM'ct  to  wear  sjmrs,  you  must  win  them.  If  you  wish  to 
iLse  them,  you  must  buckle  them  to  your  own  hcchi  before 
you  go  into  the  light. 

Greek  is  ]>erliaps  the  most  [XTfeet  instrument  of  thought 
ever  invented  by  man,  and  it^i  literature  has  never  been 
dpialed  in  purity  of  style  and  boldness  of  expression. 

Gn-at  ideas  travel  slowly,  and  fi)r  a  time  imiselcssly,  as 
the  go<l.s  whose  feet  wen?  shod  with  wool. 

What  the  arts  are  to  the  world  of  matter,  literature  is  to 
tlic  world  of  mind. 

Ilistorj'  i.s  but  the  unmlled  scroll  of  proplwH-y. 

The  world's  history  is  a  divine  (Kiem,  of  which  the  history 
i)f  cverj"  nation  is  a  canto  and  cverj'  man  a  word.  Its  strains 
have  been  pealing  along  ilown  the  centuries,  and  though 
there  have  been  mingled  the  di.soords  of  warring  eanuon  and 
dying  men,  yet  to  the  Christian,  philoaojilier,  and  historian — 
tha  humble  listener — ^there  has  been  u  divine  melody  running 
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through  the  song  whiuh  ppcuks  oC  h(i[M'  aiui  halcyon  days 
to  00  me. 

Light  itseW  Ih  a.  great  corrective.  A  thouHaiui  wrongA 
and  abuses  that  art-  grown  in  darkiiOKM  iliNi[>[Hmr  like  owIh 
and  bats  before. tiie  light  of  day. 

Liberty  can  be  Ksfe  only  when  Muflhigc  in  illuminated 
by  education. 

ParticH  have  an  organic  life  and  epirif  of  their  own,  an 
individuality  aod  character  which  outlive  the  men  who  cora- 
jiose  them ;  and  the  ,«pirit  and  traditions  of  a  party  nhould  1h> 
considered  in  determining  their  fitness  for  managing  the 
affairs  of  the  nation. 


Of  Garflelri'a  finished  days, 
80  fair,  and  all  Uio  few, 
Deatruction  wliich  itt  noonday  stnys 
Could  not  the  work  undo. 

0  martyr,  prostrate,  calm  I 

1  learn  anew  that  pain 
Achieve?,  as  God's  oubduing  psalm. 

What  else  were  oil  in  vain. 

Like  Hamson  in  Ills  death 
Wilh  niighlieet  labor  rife, 
Tlie  moraectH  of  thy  halting  breath 
Were  (trandpst  of  ihy  lite. 

And  now  nmid  the  e^rxna 
Which  piproes  mortal  years, 
There  shines  a  star  above  thy  tomb 
To  Bmile  away  our  t«ar«. 


XI. 

A  REMINISCENCE  AT  FORTY— PICTURES  OF  RURAL  UF& 


HVCOBODY  has  limught  mo  a  kiss  to^ay, 
x2b  As  forty  com(«  manhing  along  life's  way ; 

T'®  At  least,  only  audi  m  caiiio  in  a  lotttT, — 

And  two  hiiudrcd  lL>ftgucs  from  home,  the  debtor! 

80  out  of  my  life  I  will  dig  a  treasure. 
And  ftast  on  a  remiiiiwent  pleasure. 

Our  old  New  England  folks,  you  know, 
little  favor  to  kis»ng  wore  wont  to  show. 

It  Bmacknl,  they  thought,  too  ninch  of  Satan, 
Whose  hook  often  has  a  pleasant  liato  on. 

And  even  as  t4>kcn  of  purity's  pasmon, 
6ometimGB,  I  think,  it  was  out  of  fashion. 

So  at  least  in  the  home  my  boyhood  knew. 
And  of  other  homes,  no  doubt,  it  was  true. 

My  grandsire  and  gramlmn,  of  tho  olden  school, 
Were  strict  obsor\'ers  of  tho  proper  rule. 

And  from  New- Year  on  to  the  end  of  December, 
A  kiss  is  something  1  do  not  remember. 

It  seemed,  I  suppose,  an  abomination, 
Somewhat  like  a  Christmaa  celebration. 

Or  a  twelfth-day  pudding  In  English  style, 
Wh«Be  plums  are  sweet  as  a  maiden's  amile. 
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Hush!  fouutaias  New  £uglatiil  AiIIilt"  iimtflai  at 
Wen;  surely  Bometliiug  uot  I"  Ixi  liiughdl  »!.. 

Tliey  (Intiiit,  the  henvaus  above  nnil  uudcr, 
ELbruLLy'e  abidiug  wuiulcr. 

Ami  licru,  I  cunlbsB,  in  tlie  Jiiy  of  llu:  present, 
'Die  tliimght  ot  those  days  U  sacroUy  plotuaiiU 

Grauduia,  with  the  cares  of  tlic  liousebold  on  her, 
lu  lliu  itiorning  siuukcd  in  the  chimuey  camor. 

She  Iiiing  Ibe  tea-kettle  filled  with  wal«r 
While  Blill  oeluep  was  her  youtigCHt  daughter. 

Ahl  th(!re  were  roasous,  goud  aud  plenty. 
Why  elie  aliould  indulge  that  baby  of  twenty. 

The  rest  were  all  courted  and  married  and  flown, 
And  that  littlu  fiirdie  wai^  lefl  aluue. 

Grandmother,  when  she  bad  finisbcd  her  ^inukiog, 
Bustled  about — she  never  went  [Kikiug— 

And  fried  the  pork,  and  made  the  tea, 
And  pricked  the  poiatues,  if  done  to  see; 

While  grandaii-e  finialied  bis  chapter  of  snorea, 
And  uncle  and  I  were  doing  the  churcs. 

When  breakfast  was  over,  tho  Bible  waa  read, 
And  a  prayer  T  Htill  remember  said. 


The  old  folks  i] 
Ae  those  who  ii 


reverence  bowed  (hem  down, 
V  mindful  of  cross  and  crown. 


My  uncle  and  aunt,  who  were  unconverted. 
Their  rrgbt  to  sit  or  fitand  aaserted. 
And  I,  I  fear,  to  example  true, 
The  part  of  a  houtheu  actad  too. 


wiTAT  J  cAnniiiti  ro  coLi.tiaE. 

But  tlierc  wiw  always  for  mo  ii  jjlorj-, 
Morning  aiu)  night,  iti  tli:it  BihU:  Hlory. 

The  herixy  aiiil  euints  of  tlie  oltleii  time 
In  bcantifiil  visinn  niove<l  sublime, 

I  wonilcre^l  miicli  at  the  valor  liny  liail. 
And  in  wondering  my  soul  wii^  glu<l* 

My  wondi^rment,  I  ean  liartlly  tell, 

At  the  bolilne^  Jacob  slioivid  at  the  well 

In  kissing  Kjk'IicI,  when  lucf^tini;  ht'i-  first; 
I  wonilert'd  not  into  ti-ars  In;  burst. 

Hail  I  iHTn  ednstraineil  to  clionso  lielwpon 
That  AeeA  at  the  well  and  tliat  ndcr-st'oiie 

When  Daviil  and  Goliath  imt, 

My  heart  on  the  figlit  wi)ulil  liave  oortainly  set. 

And  yet  thoro  way  mucli  \'-n-  a  haslitiil  Imy 
To  gather  itp  iiiul  ri-nunibir  witli  joy. 

Ood  bless  my  grnndsire*H  simple  heart, 
\Vhich  matle  up  in  faith  wluit  it  l;u>kf<l  In  art. 

And  led  me  on  lo  the  l>ost  "f  the  knowledge 
Which  years  then-after  I  earriiil  to  college. 

Tending  tho  rattle  stalknl  in  the  "  lintor," 
GMng  to  fiolioiil  ei;:ht  weik?<  in  the  Winter ; 

FlantJDg  and  hoeing  pulatoo."  and  e<>rn. 
Milking  the  cows  at  night  ami  mom ; 

Bpreading  and  raking  the  iiew-muwii  hay, 
Slowing  it  in  the  mow  away; 

OBthering  applets,  and  Ihinking  of  all 

The  jqji  of  Thankegiving  lale  in  the  Fall — 


^QQ^ 

Hi                            BRA  VE  MEN  AND  WOAfEN.                 ^^M 

Ho  j>!i8»ed  I  tbe  years  in  Buch  like  Bwnes             ^^^M 

I' 

Uutil  I  had  grown  well  into  my  teeoB.                 ^^^| 

AiiU  then,  with  many  a  dream  in  my  heart,       ^^^| 

i. 

I  sti'uuk  for  wyself  and  a  iiubler  part ;                   ^^H 

p 

I  hardly  knew  what,  yet  some  lugher  good,          ^^H 

i' 

EuniLug  and  gi>euding  us  iiiat  us  I  could ;              ^^H 

K| 

Eiirniiig  and  spending  in  teaching  and  going       ^^H 

W' 

Tu  school,  what  dmo  I  to  manhood  was  growing.^  ^^^| 

9  ' 

My  maiden  aunt— and  Providence 

K 

Ib  approved  in  its  blesse.<l  consequence — 

Bf 

That  baby  of  twenty,  to  tbirty  bad  grown. 

Ki 

And  from  the  nest  hail  not  yet  flown. 

K, 

And  a  childless  aunt,  my  uut'le'8  wife. 

W^ 

Hail  come  to  gladden  tliat  (juietlife. 

wMi, 

God  bleaa  them  both,  for  they  were  ever                          J 

^f 

The  foremost  to  second  my  life's  endeavor.                    J 

m 

Our  aunta  sometimes  are  almost  mothers,                       ^ 

J 

Toiling  and  phiiniiiig  and  Piieuding  for  others.                 n 

■P 

Aunt  Hannah,  the  maiden;  Aunt  Emily,  wife, —           1 

P' 

How  they  labored  lo  gird  me  for  the  strife,                      ' 

'' 

Cheering  ine  on  with  words  befitting. 

L 

Doing  my  sewiug  and  doing  my  kuttdng. 

^ 

And  pressing  upon  me  many  a  token 

^Vhol^e  mt-aninj;  was  more  than  ever  was  spoken  1 

H 

At  length  the  time  for  parting  came —                    ^^^B 

■ 

They  hotli  in  heaven  will  have  true  &mel            ^^H 

■ 

Tliey  did  Dot  bid  me  gond-hye  at  the  stile;         ^^^| 

L 

"•'""""" ""■"I 

WHAT  I  CARRIED  TO  COLLEGE. 

It  was  the  still  Bcitteraber  time, 

When  the  Autumu  fruits  were  in  their  prime. 

Here  and  ttiere  a  putch  of  crimaau  was  seen 
Where  the  breatli  of  the  early  frost  had  been. 

The  songs  of  the  birds  were  tender  and  sad, 
Yet  I  couid  not  say  they  were  not  glad. 

Nature's  soft  and  mellow  uudertone  ■ 

To  a  note-like  trust  in  the  Fatlier  lia<l  grown. 

And  that  trust,  I  ween,  iu  our  hearts  hud  sway, 
As  on  through  the  woods  we  wcuileil  our  way. 

Meeting  and  juirtiug  fringe  life  below ; 
We  part«d — twenty  years  ago. 

My  auuts  tunieil  back,  aud  on  went  I, 
Striving  tny  burning  tours  to  dry. 

Almost  a  tliousand  miles  uwiiy 

Was  the  Alma  Muter  I  s»uglit  that  day. 

To  a  voice  I  turned  mo  on  my  traik. 
And  saw  them  Ixith  eome  running  hack. 

"  Is  Boniethiug  forgotten  ?"  sutm  stannncred  I ; 
And  they,  without  a  word  in  reply, 

Ckught  me  in  their  anus,  a  trrcat  baby  of  twenty, 
And  BDiothsred  me  with  ki?!<c»  not  loo  ]ileuty. 

Borne  joys  1  had  known  l>efore  that  day, 
And  many  since  have  thronged  my  way; 

^t  in  all  ray  seeking  through  forty  years, 
In  which  rainbow  hopes  have  dried  all  tears, 

ha.ye  nothing  fonnd  in  the  path»<  of  knowledge, 
those  kisses  I  carried  to  college. 


xn. 
sm  d0HN  FRRNKMN. 


(BoKV  1JS6— Dikh  1B47.) 
HEROISM  ON  THE  GREAT  DEEP-A.  MARTYR  OF  THE  POLAR  S 


ft  HE  life  ,of  this  great  navigatnr  la  an  opic  of  the 
I  ocean,  which  will  atir  the  brave  heart  tor  many 
I   agew  to  eome. 

One  (iay,  toward  tlie  close  of  the  last  century, 
a  young  English  lad,  named  John  Franklin,  spent  a  holiday 
with  a  companion  in  a  walk  of  twt-lvi'  miles  from  their 
school  at  Louth,  to  look  at  the  sea  from  the  level  shores  of 
his  native  country.  It  was  the  first  time  that  the  boy  had 
ever  gazed  on  ihe  wonderful  exjmnse,  and  his  heart  waa 
strangely  stirrrd.  The  yonngest  of  four  sons,  he  had  been 
intended  for  Ihe  ministry  of  the  Church  of  England,  but 
that  day's  walk  fixed  his  purposes  in  another  direction;  and 
though  he  knew  it  not,  he  was  to  serve  God  and  man  even 
more  nohly  by  heroic  deeds  than  he  could  have  done  by  the 
wisest  and  most  jwrsuasivo  words, 

Mr.  Franklin  was  a  wise  man,  and  when  he  found  bis 
Bon  bent  on  a  sailor's  life,  determined  to  give  him  a  taste  of 
it,  in  the  hop<'  thai  tliis  wonld  he  enough.  John  was  there- 
fore taken  from  school  at  the  ajie  of  thirteen,  and  sent  in  a 
merehantman  to  Lisbon.  The  Bay  of  Biscay,  however,  did 
not  cure  his  entlinsiasm ;  and  so  we  nest  find  John  Franklin 
as  a  midshipman  on  board  the  Polyphemun,  seventy-four 
guns.  These  were  stirring  limes.  In  1801  yonng  Franklin's 
ship  led  the  line  in  the  battle  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  1805, 
having   been    transferred   tu  the  Bvlkrnphon ,  be  held  charge 
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vt  the  Bignals  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  bravely  standing  at 
hit  post  and  coolly  attending  to  his  work  while  the  dead  and 
dying  fell  around  him. 

Between  these  two  dates  Franklin  had  accompanied  an 
exploring  voyage  to  Australia  on  board  the  Investigator, 
gaining  in  that  expedition  not  only  a  great  Htore  of  ^cts  to 
be  treasured  up  fur  use  in  his  eager  and  retentive  mind,  but 
those  habita  of  observation  which  were  to  be  of  the  greatest 
service  to  him  in  after-years.  On  his  return  home  in  an- 
other vessel — the  Porpoise — Franklin  and  his  couipanioQS 
were  wrecked  upon  a  coral  reef,  where  ninety-four  per»onfi 
remained  for  seven  weeks  on  a  narrow  sand-bank  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  only  four  feet  above  the 
mrfiwe  of  the  water  1 

It  was  in  1818  that  the  young  lieutenant  first  set  sail  for 
the  Polar  Sea,  as  second  commander  of  the  Trent,  under 
Captain  Buchan.  The  aim  was  to  cross  between  Spitzhergen 
and  Greenland;  but  the  companion  vessel,  the  Dorothea, 
being  greatly  injured  by  the  ice,  the  two  had  to  return  to 
England,  after  reaching  the  eightieth  degree  of  latitude. 

A  year  later  lieutenants  Franklin  and  Parry  were  placed 
at  tite  head  of  expeditions,  the  latter  to  carry  on  the  ex- 
ploration through  Baffin's  Bay,  and  to  find  an  outlet,  if  pos-' 
able,  by  Lancaster  Sound.  This  was  splendidly  done,  and 
the  Norlh-west  Passage  practically  discovered.  The  task  of 
Franklin  was  more  arduous.  He  had  to  traverse  the  \'ast 
Molitary  wastes  of  North-eastern  America,  with  their  rivers 
and  lakes,  to  descend  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River, 
and  to  surrey  the  coast  eastward.  The  toil  and  hardship  of 
thin  wnnderfhl  expedition,  and  the  brave  endurance  of 
Franklin  and  his  friend  lUchardson,  and  their  trusty  helpers, 
have  oft<  related.     They  had  to  contend  with  fhmine 

r     .  the  ignoianoe  and  treachery  of  the  Indiana, 
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who  murdered  three  of  the  party.  The  land  journpy  aU«- 
gethLT  estenJud  ovtr  5,500  miles,  occupying  a  year  and  six 
munths. 

In  less  than  two  years  after  their  return  to  England, 
Franklin,  Richardson,  and  Back  volunteered  for  another  ex- 
pcdilion  to  the  same  region. 

In  1825  this  Kccond  expedition  started,  Franklin  mourn- 
fully leaving  the  deathbed  of  Lis  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been 
.f  married  after  his  last  return  to  England.     This  brave  lady 

not  only  let  him  go,  though  she  knew  she  was  dying,  but 
begged  him  not  to  delay  one  day  for  her!  At  New  York 
Franklin  heai'd  of  licr  death,  hut  manfully  concealed  his 
grief,  and  pressed  on  to  the  northern  wastes.     As  before,  his 

t  object  was  to  survey  the  northern  shore,  imly  this  time  by 

the  Mackenzie  River,  instead  of  the  Coppermine, 
This  expedition,  too,  was  full  of  stirring  adventure  among 
the  Esquimaux,  though  without  the  terrible  hardships  and 
Jl        calamities  of  the  former  journey.     It  was  aLso  crowned  with 
great  sucees.s,  leaving  in  the  end  only  160  miles  of  the  coast 
from  Baffin's  Bay  to  Behring  Straits  unsurveyed.     These, 
too,  were  explored   in  later  years  by  Franklin's  successors, 
and  the  great  discoveiy  of  the  North-west  Pa.'^sage  completed. 
Franklin    was    now    made    commander;    in    1829    was 
knighted,  and  covered  with  honors  by  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford and  the  great  learned  societies  in  England  and  France. 
He  had  married  his  Kceond  wife  in  1828 — the  Lady  Franklin 
of  the  later  story.     In  1832  Sir  John  Franklin  was  given  the 
^H       command   of  the  Rainfiwp,  on   the   Mediterranean   station; 
^^B     and  so  wise  and  gnurious  was  his  rule,  that  the  sailors  nick- 
^^R     named  the  sloop  "The  Celestial  Jitiinhow"  and  "Franklin's 
^^H     Paradise,"     But  ,wc  have  no  sjmce  to  speak  of  this  now,  nor 
^^H    of  Franklin's  wise  and  gracious  government  of  Van  Uie- 
^^H    men's  Land,  now  butter  known  as  Tasmania,  that  succeeded. 
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Lady  Franklin  was  here  hia  wise  and  devoted  helper  in 
every  ucheme  of  usefulueKs  aud  benevolence. 

Ectuming  to  England,  lie  was  appointed,  in  1845,  to  the 
command  of  an  expedition  for  the  further  discovery  of  the 
North-west  Passage.  The  sliips  Erehux  and  Terror  sailed  from 
England  on  the  26th  of  May,  and  were  seen  by  the  crew  of 
the  Prince  of  Wnka,  a  whaler,  on  the  26th  of  July,  in  Mel- 
ville Bay,  /or  the  last  time. 

Toward  the  close  of  1847  seriona  anxiety  was  aroused  re- 
ftpccting  the  fate  of  these  brave  explorers.  The  brave-hoarted, 
devoted  wife  of  the  comnaander  expanded  her  whole  fortune 
on  these  endeavors  to  ascertain  \vhat  had  become  of  her  hus- 
band. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  people  of  Tasmania, 
Franklin's  colony,  subscribed  the  sum  of  £1,700  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  search. 

In  the  year  1850  it  was  diticovcrcd  that  the  first  "Winter 
of  the  explorers  to  the  following  April,  or  later  (1846),  had 
been  spent  at  Becchoy  Island,  btyond  Lancaster  Sound,  and 
that  it  had  been  an  active  holiday  time. 

In  1854  an  exploring  party  under  Dr.  Kae  were  told  by 
the  Esquimaux  that  several  wliite  men,  in  number  about 
forty,  bad  been  seen  drawing  a  boat  over  the  ice  near  the 
north  shore  of  King  'William's  I«Dd,  and  tliat  bodies  and 
skeletons  were  afterward  found  on  the  mainland  opposite,  by 
the  banks  of  the  Great  Fish  River.  Many  relics  of  this 
party  were  procured  by  Dr.  Rae  from  the  natives,  and  being 
brought  to  England  were  identified  as  belonging  to  the 
Franklin  explorers.  On  this  Br.  Rae  received  the  govem- 
ment  reward  of  £10,000. 

In  1869  Lady  Franklin  bought  and  fitted  the  yacht  Fox, 
t  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain  Leopold 
The  expedition  set  sail  from  Aberdeen,  and, 
king  King  William's  Land,  divided  into  three  aledg- 
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ing  parties,  under  Lieutenant  HobBon,  Captain  Young,  and 
McClintock  himt^tll'  la  Boothia  several  relics  were  dis- 
covered, auch  aw  wi>uld  be  dropped  or  left  behind  by  meo 
too  weak  to  carry  the  usual  balongings  of  a  boat  or  sledge. 
At  Point  Victory  a  cairn,  or  heap  of  stones,  vias  discovered 
by  Lieutenant  Hob.sou,  with  a  jjaper,  inclosed  in  a  tin  case, 
which  too  clearly  told  its  ead  story.  After  a  memorandum 
of  progress  up  to  May  28,  1847,  "All  well,"  it  was  added 
on  the  same  p&\kt:  "April  25,  1848.  H.  M.  ships  Tei-ror 
and  Erebus  were  deserted  22d  April,  five  leagues  N.  W,  of 
this,  having  been  iieset  since  12tb  September,  1846.  The 
officers  ami  crews,  consisting  of  lOo  souls,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  F.  R.  M.  ('rozier,  landed  here  in  latitude 
69  degrees,  37  minutes,  42  seconds  N.,  longitude  98  degrees 
41  minutes  \V.  Sir  John  Franklin  died  on  the  11th  June, 
1847;  and  the  total  loss  by  deaths  in  tbe  expeditioi^  has 
been,  to  thia  date,  nine  officers  and  fifteen  men.  Signed,  F, 
R.  M,  Crozier,  Captain  and  Senior  Ollicer;  James  Fitz- 
james,  Captain  II.  W.  S.  Erebus.  And  start  on  to-morrow, 
26th  April,  1848,  for  Back's  Fish  River."  From  this  point 
two  boats,  with  heavily  laden  eledgca,  seem  to  have  been 
dragged  forward  while  strength  lasted.  One  boat  was  left 
on  the  shore  of  King  William's  Land,  and  was  found  by 
Captain  McClintock,  with  two  skeletons;  al.«i  boats  and 
stores  of  various  kinds,  five  watches,  two  double-barreled 
gun.t,  loaded,  a  few  religious  books,  a  copy  of  the  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  twenty-six  silver  spoons  and  forks,  and  many 

[  other  articles.     The  Esquimaux  related  that  the  men  drag- 

r  K'">B  '''6  \ifiAt  "  dropped  as  they  walked."     The  other  boat 
I  crushed  in  the  ice.     No  truce,  but  a  floating  spar  or ' 

Ltwo,  and  driftwood  embedded  in  ice,  was  ever  found  of 

t  Erebua  or  Terror. 

Truly  the  "Franklin    relics,"   brought    from  umid 
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I^lions  of  snow  and  ice,  are  a  possession  of  which  those 
know  the  value  who  know  how  great  a  thing  it  is  to  walk 
on  in  the  |>ath  uf  duty,  with  brave  defiance  of  peril,  and, 
above  all,  a  steadfast  dependence  upon  God. 

Mr.  William  L.  Bird,  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
deaf  from  his  seventh  year,  who  died  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
in  1879,  left  among  his  papers  a  little  poem  which  well  ex- 
presses the  mood  of  Lady  Franklin  in  her  lonely  yean ; 
THE  OCEAN. 

I  sUod  alone 

On  wave-washed  stone 
To  fHtliom  tliine  immensity, 

With  merry  glance 

Thy  wide  expanse 
Siiiilt's,  0!  BO  brightly  upon  me. 
Art  thou  my  rriciul,  blue,  sparkling  seaT 

Witli  your  t'ool  l>reeze 

My  brow  you  ease, 
And  brusli  the  pain  and  care  away. 

Vour  waves,  the  while. 

With  sunny  smile, 
Around  my  feet  in  snowy  spniy 
Of  fleecy  li);htness  dance  ?<id  play. 

So  light  of  heart. 

Ho  void  of  art. 
Your  waves'  low  laugh  is  mocking  me. 

I  hear  their  voice — 

"Come,  play,  rejoice; 
Gome,  be  as  happy  as  are  we; 
Why  ahould  you  not  thus  happy  bef ' 

Alast  I  know 

That,  deep  below, 
And  tangled  np  in  aea-we«ds,  lies, 

Where  light  dares  not 

Disturb  the  spot, 
He  who  alone  can  rh«^r  my  eyea. 
O  Nat  why  WMir  this  aparUing  goiaal 


XIII. 
ELIZABETH    ESTPUSH. 


(Born  ii8i~DiiD  1761.] 
K  QUAKER  COURTSHIP,  IN  WHICH  SHE  WAS  THE  PRINCIPAL  ACTOR. 


i  HE  story  of  Elizabeth  Haddon  is  as  cliarming  as 
,  any  poJittiral  poem  that  was  ever  written.  She 
was  the  oldest  daughter  of  John  KaddoD,  a  well- 
'  edlicattd  aud  wealthy  Quaker  of  London.  She 
had  two  sisters,  both  of  whom,  with  her.'ielf,  received  the 
best  education  of  that  day.  Elizabeth  [>os.spsKed  uneonimon 
strength  of  mind,  earn  est  nes.s,  energy,  aud  originality  of 
character,  and  a  heart  overflowing  with  the  kindest  and 
warmest  feelings.  The  following  i>oints  in  her  life,  as  far  as 
nceessary  for  the  setting  of  the  main  picture,  are  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  beautiful  narrative  by  Lydia  Maria  Child, 
and  almost  in  her  own  words. . 

At  one  time,  during  her  early  childhood,  she  asked  to 
have  a  lai^e  cake  baked,  becan.'io  slie  wanted  to  invite  some 
little  girl.s.  All  her  small  funds  were  exj)ended  for  oranges 
and  candy  on  this  occasion.  When  the  time  arrived,  her 
father  and  mother  were  much  surprised  to  see  her  lead  in  six 
little  ragged  beggars.  They  were,  however,  too  sincerely 
religions  and  sensible  to  express  any  surprise.  They  treated 
the  forlorn  little  ones  very  tenderly,  and  freely  granted  their 
daughtt'i-'H  reqne.^t  to  give  them  some  of  her  books  and  play- 
things at  parting.  When  they  had  gone,  the  good  mother 
quietly  waid,  "  Eli?Jibeth,  why  did'st  thou  invite  strangers, 
iiutead  of  thy  K:hoolmateB  ?"  There  wa«  s  heavenly  «x- 
1« 
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pression  in  her  eye,  as  w!ie  looked  up  earnestly,  and  answered, 
"  Mother,  I  wanted  to  invite  tfwm,  they  looked  so  poor." 

Wlien  eleven  years  of  age,  she  aecoDipauiod  her  parents 
ti>  the  yearly  meeting  of  the  Friends,  where  she  heard, 
■among  other  preachers,  a  very  yoting  man  name<l  John 
J-j^taiigh,  with  whose  manner  of  presenting  divine  truth  she 
was  jmrticularly  pleased.  Many  of  liis  words  were  trca.surcd 
in  her  memory.  At  the  age  of  .icventeen  elie  made  a  pro- 
ft'.'siou  of  religion,  uniting  herself  with  the  Quakers. 

During  her  early  youth,  William  Penn  vitiited  the  house 
of  her  father,  and  greatly  amused  her  by  deecritiing  his 
adventures  with  the  Indians.  From  that  time  she  became 
interested  in  the  emigrant  Quakers,  and  began  to  talk  of 
Cuming  to  America.  Her  father  at  length  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  in  New  Jersey,  with  the  view  of  emigrating,  but  hia 
afTairs  took  a  new  turn,  and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  remain 
in  his  native  land.  This  decision  disappointed.  She  had 
cherished  the  conviction  that  it  was  her  duty  to  come  to  this 
country;  and  when,  at  length,  her  father,  who  was  unwilling 
that  any  of  his  property  should  lie  unimproved,  oflFered  the 
tract  of  land  in  Xew  Jersey  to  any  relative  who  would  settle 
upon  it,  she  promptly  agreed  to  accept  of  the  proflered 
estate.  .Willing  that  their  child  should  follow  in  the  path 
of  duty,  at  the  end  of  three  monthij,  after  much  prayer,  the 
parent-'^  consented  to  let  Elizabeth  join  "  the  Lord's  people"  in 
the  New  World. 

Accordingly,  early  in  the  Spring  of  1700,  arrangements 
were  made  for  her  dcjiarturc,  and  all  things  were  provided 
that  abundance  of  wealth  or  the  ingenuity  of  affection 
oonld  devi:?c. 

poor  widow,  of  good  sense  aud  discretion,  accompanied 

ax  friend  and  housekeeper,  and  two  trusty  m«D-&ervanti| 
B  of  the  Society  of  Friends.     Among  the  many 
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singular  maaifestatioQa  of  atrong  faith  and  religiouo  wuil, 
connected  with  thi?  settlement  of  this  country,  few  are  more 
remarkable  than  the  voluntary  separation  of  this  girl  of 
eightecD  from  a  wealthy  home  and  all  the  pleasant  associa- 
tions of  childhdod,  to  go  to  a  distant  and  thinly  inhabitcnj 
country  to  fulfill  what  she  deemed  a  religious  duty.  And 
the  humble,  self-saerificing  faith  of  the  |)arent9,  in  giving  \i\i 
iheir  child,  with  such  reverent  tenderness  for  the  prompt- 
ings of  her  own  conscience,  has  in  it  something  sublimely 
beautiful,  if  we  look  at  it  in  its  own  pure  light.  The  part- 
ing took  place  with  more  love  than  words  can  express,  and 
yet  without  a  tear  on  either  side.  Even  during  the  long 
and  tedious  voyage,  Elizabeth  never  wept.  She  preserved 
a  martyr-like  cheerfulness  to  the  end. 

The  house  prepared  for  her  reception  stood  in  a  clearing 
of  the  forest,  three  miles  from  any  other  dwelling.  She  ar- 
rived in  June,  when  the  landscape  was  smiling  in  youthful 
beauty;  and  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  arch  of  heaven  was 
never  before  so  clear  and  bright,  the  carpet  of  the  earth  never 
«o  verdant.  As  she  sat  at  her  window  and  saw  evening  close 
in  upon  her  in  that  broad  forest  home,  and  heard  for  the 
first  time  the  mournful  notes  of  the  whippowil  and  the  harsh 
scream  of  the  jay  in  the  distant  woods,  she  was  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  vastness,  of  infinity,  which  she  never  before 
experienced,  not  even  on  the  ocean.  She  remained  long  in 
prayer,  and  when  she  lay  down  to  sleep  beside  her  matron 
friend,  no  words  were  spoken  between  them.  The  elder, 
uvercome  with  fatigue,  soon  sank  into  a  peaceful  slumber; 
hut  the  young  enthusiast  lay  long  awake,  listening  to  the 
lone  voice  of  the  whippowil  complaining  to  the  night.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  this  prolonged  wakefulness,  she  arose  early 
and  looked  out  upon  the  lovely  landscape.  The  rising  sua 
iU-t\  In  the  lallfst  trees  with  his  golden  finger,  and  wa- 
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welcomed  by  a  gush  of  song  frum  a  thousand  warblers.  The 
poetry  in  Elizabeth's  soul,  repressed  by  the  severe  plainneaa 
of  her  education,  gushed  up  like  a  fountain.  She  dropped 
on  her  knees,  and,  with  an  outburst  of  prayer,  exclaimed 
fervently;  "O  Father,  very  beautiful  hast  thou  made  this 
earth !    How  beautiful  are  thy  gifts,  O  Lord !" 

To  a  spirit  less  meek  and  brave,  the  darker  shades  of  the 
picture  would  have  obscured  these  cheerful  gleams;  for  the 
situation  was  lonely,  and  the  inconveuiences  innumerable. 
But  Elizabeth  easily  triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  by  prac- 
tical good  sense  and  the  quick  promptings  of  her  ingenuity. 
She  was  one  of  those  clear,  strong  natures,  who  always  have 
a  definite  aim  in  view,  and  who  sec  at  once  the  means  best 
united  to  the  end.  Her  first  inquiry  was  what  grain  was  best 
suited  to  the  soil  of  her  farm,  and  beiug  iuformed  that  rye 
would  yield  best, "  Then  I  shall  eat  rye  bread,"  waa  her  answer. 
But  when  Winter  came,  and  the  gleaming  snow  spread  its  un- 
broken silence  over  hill  and  plain,  was  it  not  dreary  then?  It 
would  have  been  dreary  to  one  who  entered  upon  this  mode 
of  life  from  mere  love  of  novelty,  or  a  vain  desire  to  do 
something  extraordinary.  But  the  idea  of  extended  usefiil- 
nran,  which  had  first  hired  this  remarkable  girl  into  a  path 
HO  unusual,  sustained  her  through  all  trials.  She  was  too 
busy  to  be  sad,  and  leaned  too  traitingly  on  her  Father's  hand 
to  be  doubtful  of  her  way.  The  neighboring  Indians  soon 
loved  her  as  a  friend,  for  they  found  her  always  tnithful,  just, 
and  kind.  From  their  teachings  she  added  much  to  her 
knowledge  of  umple  medicines.  So  efficient  was  her  skill, 
and  K>  prompt  her  sympathy,  that  for  many  miles  around,  if 
n,  woman,  or  child  were  alarmingly  ill,  they  were  mire  to 
il  for  Elizabeth  Haddon ;  and,  wherever  she  went,  her  ob> 
ing  mind  gathered  some  hint  for  &rm  or  dairy.  Her 
luae  and  heart  were  both  large,  and  as  her  residenoe  ma  on 
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the  way  to  the  Quaker  meeting-housi;  in  Kt^wtowo,  it  became 
B  place  of  uiiiversa!  resort  to  FriendH  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  traveling  that  road,  aa  well  as  an  asylnin  for  be- 
nighted wanderers. 

The  Winter  was  drawing  to  a  close,  when,  late  one  even- 
ing, the  sound  of  sleigh-bells  was  heard,  and  the  crunching 
of  snow  beneath  tlie  hoofu  of  horses  a^  they  passed  into  the 
barn-yard  gate.  The  arrival  of  travelers  wa,i  too  common  an 
occurrence  to  excite  or  disturb  the  well-ordered  family. 

Great  logs  were  piled  in  the  capaciou.t  chimney,  and  the 
flames  blazed  up  with  a  crackling  warmth,  when  two  stran- 
gers entered.  In  the  younger  Elizabeth  iustanlly  recognized 
John  Estaugh,  whose  preaching  had  so  deeply  impressed  her 
at  eleven  years  of  age.  This  was  almost  like  a  glimpse  of 
home — her  dear  old  English  home.  She  stepped  forward 
with  more  than  usual  cordiality,  saying: 

"  Thou  art  welcome,  Friend  Estaugh,  the  more  so  for 
being  entirely  unexpected." 

"I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  Elizabeth,"  he  replied,  with  a 
friendly  shake  of  the  liand.  "  It  was  not  until  after  I  landed 
in  America  that  I  heard  the  Lord  had  called  thee  here  be- 
fore me;  but  I  remember  thy  father  told  me  how  often  thou 
hadst  played  the  settler  in  the  woods  when  thou  wast  quite  a 
little  girl." 

"I  am  but  a  child  still,"  she  replied,  smiling. 

"I  trust  thou  art,"  he  rejoined;  "and  as  for  these  strong 
impressions  in  childhood,  I  have  heard  of  many  cases  where 
they  seemed  to  be  prophecies  sent  of  the  Lord.  When  I  saw 
thy  father  in  London,  I  had  even  then  an  indistinct  idea  that 
I  might  sometime  be  sent  to  America  on  a  religious  visit." 

"And,  hast  thou  forgotten,  friend  John,  the  ear  of  Indian 
corn  which  my  father  begged  of  thee  for  me?  I  can  show  it 
to  tbtw  new.    Since  then  I  have  seen  this  grain  In  perfect 
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growth,  and  a  goodly  plant  it  is,  I  assure  thee.  See,"  she 
continutd,  [wintingto  many  bunches  of  ripe  corn  which  hung 
in  their  braided  hu.'^ks  against  the  walls  of  the  ample  kitchen, 
"all  that,  and  more,  came  from  a  single  ear  no  bigger  than 
the  one  thou  did^t  give  my  fatlicr.  May  the  seed  sown  by 
thy  ministry  be  as  fruitful !" 

"Amen,"  replied  both  the  guests. 

The  next  morning  it  was  diKcovered  that  the  snow  had 
fallen  during  the  night  in  heavy  drifts,  and  the  roads  were 
impassable.  Elizabeth,  according  to  her  usual  custom,  sent 
out  men,  oxen,  and  sledges  to  open  pathways  for  several 
poor  families,  and  for  households  wliose  inmates  were  visited 
by  illness.  In  this  duty  John  Estaugh  and  liis  friend  joined 
heartily,  and  none  of  the  laborers  worked  harder  than  they. 
When  he  returned,  glowing  from  this  exercise,  she  could  not 
but  observe  that  the  excellent  youth  had  a  goodly  counte- 
nance. It  was  not  physical  beauty;  for  of  that  hc.liad  but 
little.  It  was  that  cheerful,  child-like,  out-beaniiug  honesty 
of  expression,  which  we  not  unfrequcntly  see  in  Germans, 
who,  above  all  nations,  look  as  if  they  carried  a  crystal  heart 
within  their  manly  bosoms. 

Two  days  after,  when  Elizabeth  went  to  visit  her  patients, 
with  a  sled-load  of  medicines  and  provisions,  John  asked 
pennission  to  accompany  her.  There,  by  the  bedside  of  the 
aged  and  the  suffering,  she  saw  the  clear  sincerity  of  his  coun- 
tenance warmed  with  rays  of  love,  while  he  spoke  to  them 
vords  of  kindness  and  consolation;  and  then  she  heard  his 
pleasant  voice  modulate  itself  into  deeper  tenderness  of  ex- 
pression, when  he  took  little  children  in  his  arms. 

The  next  First  Day,  which  we  call  the  Sabbath,  the  whole 
family  attended  Newtown  meeting;  and  there  John  Estaugh 
iTM  gifted  with  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  in  his  ministry, 
iriueb  sank  deep  into  the  heuta  of  those  who  listened  to 
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him.  Elizabeth  found  it  so  remarkably  applicable  to  the 
Iriak  and  tompCations  of  ber  owu  soul,  that  she  almost 
deemed  it  was  spoken  ou  purpose  for  her.  She  said  nothiog 
of  this,  but  ^lle  pondered  uj)od  it  deeply.  Tliua  did  a  few 
days  of  niiited  duties  make  them  more  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  each  «tlier  than  they  could  have  been  by  years  of 
faishionable  intercourse. 

The  young  preacher  soon  after  bade  farewell,  to  visit 
other  meetings  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  ElizabetJi 
saw  him  no  more  until  the  May  following,  when  he  stopped 
at  her  house  to  lodge,  with  numerous  other  Friends,  on  their 
way  to  the  quarterly  meeting  at  Salem.  In  the  morning 
quite  a  cavalcade  da.shed  from  her  hospitable  door  on  horse- 
back; tor  wagons  were  then  unknown  in  Jersey.  John 
Estaugh,  always  kindly  in  his  impulses,  busied  himself  with 
helping  a  lame  and  very  ugly  old  woman,  and  left  his  hostess 
to  mount  her  horse  as  she  could.  Most  young  women  would 
have  felt  slighted;  but  in  Elizabelh'a  noble  .soul  the  <juiet, 
deep  tide  of  feeling  rippled  with  an  inward  joy.  "  He  is 
always  kindest  to  the  poor  aud  the  neglected,"  thought  she; 
"verily,  he  is  a  good  youth,"  She  was  leaning  over  the  side 
of  her  horse,  to  adjust  the  buckle  of  the  girth,  when  he 
came  up  on  horseback  and  inquired  if  any  thing  was  out 
of  order.  She  thanked,  with  a  slight  confusion  of  manner, 
and  a  voice  less  calm  than  her  usual  utterance.  He  assisted 
her  to  mount,  and  they  trotted  along  leisurely  behind  the 
procession  of  guests,  speaking  of  the  soil  and  climate  of 
this  new  country,  and  how  wonderfully  the  Lord  had  here 
pro\'ided  a  home  for  his  chosen  people.  Presently  the  girth 
began  to  slip,  and  the  saddle  turned  so  much  on  one  side 
that  Elizabeth  was  obliged  to  dismount.  It  took  some 
time  to  readjust  It,  and  when  tliey  again  started,  the  com- 
pany were  out  of  sight.     There  was  brighter  color  than  usual 
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in  th«  maiden's  cheeks,  and  unwonted  radianoa  in  lier  mild 
deep  eyes.  After  a  short  silence  she  said,  in  a  voice  slightly 
tremulous:  "Friend  John,  I  have  a  subject  of  importance 
on  my  mind,  and  one  which  nearly  interests  thee.  I  am 
strongly  impressed  that  the  I^ord  has  sent  thee  to  me  as  a 
partner  for  life.  I  tell  thee  my  impression  frankly,  but  not 
without  calm  and  deep  reflection;  for  matrimony  is  a  holy 
relation,  and  should  be  entered  into  with  all  sobriety.  If 
thou  hast  no  light  on  the  subject,  wilt  thou  gather  into  the 
stillness  and  reverently  listen  to  thy  own  inward  reveaHugs? 
Thou  art  to  leave  this  part  of  the  country  to-morrow,  and 
not  knowing  when  I  should  sec  thee  again,  I  felt  moved  to 
tell  thee  what  lay  upon  my  mind." 

The  young  man  was  taken  by  surprise.  Though  accus- 
tomed to  that  suppression  of  emotion  which  characterizes 
hia  religious  sect,  the  color  went  and  came  rapidly  in  his 
&oe  for  a  moment ;  but  he  eoou  became  calmer  and  said : 
"This  thought  is  new  to  me,  Elizabeth,  and  I  Irnve  no  light 
thereon.  Thy  company  has  been  right  pleasant  to  me,  and 
thy  countenance  ever  reminds  me  of  William  Penn's  title- 
page,  'Innocency  with  her  open  &ce.'  I  have  seen  thy 
kindDesa  to  the  poor,  and  the  wise  management  of  thy  house- 
bold.  I  have  observed,  too,  that  thy  warm-heartedness  is 
tempered  by  a  most  excellent  discretion,  and  that  thy  speech 
is  ever  sincere.  Assuredly,  such  is  the  maiden  I  would  ask 
of  the  Lord  as  a  most  precious  gift;  but  I  never  thought  of 
tioB  eoDoection  with  thee.  I  came  to  this  country  solely  on 
a  nli^ouB  vmt,  and  it  might  distract  my  mind  to  entertain 
tliis  mbject.at  present.  When  I  have  dischaif;ed  the  duties 
I  my  misuon,  we  will  speak  further." 
"It  is  beat  80,"  rejoined  the  maiden;  "but  there  is  one 
thing  which  disturbs  my  conscience.  Thou  hast  spoken  of 
mj  true      »di;  and  yet,  fiiend  John,  I  have  deoeiTsd  tkaa 
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a  little,  even  now,  while  we  conferred  together  on  a  anbject 
fio  serious.  I  know  not  from  what  weakneati  tht-  temptation 
eame;  but  I  will  not  hide  it  iVoni  thee.  I  allowed  thee  to 
supiKJse,  just  now,  that  I  was  fastening  tlie  girth  of  my 
horse  securely;  but, in  plain  truth,  I  was  loosening  the  girth, 
John,  that  the  saddle  might  slip,  and  give  me  an  excuse  to 
fall  behind  our  friends;  for  I  thought  tiiou  wouldst  be  kind 
enough  to  come  and  ask  if  I  needed  thy  eervioes." 

They  .spoke  no  further  concerning  their  union ;  but  when 
be  returned  to  Kngland  in  July,  he  pressed  her  hand  affec- 
tionately, as  he  said:  "Farewell,  Elizabeth.  If  it  be  the 
Lord's  will  I  shall  return  to  thee  soon." 

In  Octiiber  he  returned  to  America,  and  they  were  soon 
married,  at  Newtown  meeting,  according  to  the  simple  form 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Neither  of  them  made  any  change 
of  di-e-ss  for  the  occasion,  and  there  was^io  wedding-feast. 
Without  the  aid  of  priest  or  magistrate,  they  took  each  other 
by  the  hand,  and,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  calmly  and 
eoleniDly  promised  to  be  kind  and  faithful  to  each  other. 
The  wedded  pair  quietly  returned  to  their  happy  home,  with 
none  to  intrude  on  those  eacred  hours  of  human  life,  when 
the  heart   most  needs  to  be  left  alone   with  ita   own  deep 


During  the  long  period  of  their  union,  she  three  times 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  visit  her  aged  parents,  and  he  occa- 
sionally left  her  for  a  season,  when  called  abroad  to  preach. 
These  temjwrary  separations  were  felt  as  a  cross;  but  the 
strong-hearted  woman  always  cheerfully  gave  him  up  to 
follow  his  own  convictions  of  duty.  In  1742  he  parted  from 
her  to  go  on  a  religious  visit  to  Tortola,  in  the  West  Indira. 
He  died  there  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  She 
published  a  religious  tract  of  his,  to  which  she  prefixed  a 
prefiice  entitled,  "  Elizabeth  Estaugh's  Testimony  concerniog 
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ker  Beloved  Husboad,  John  Estaugh."  Id  this  preface  she 
Bays:  "Since  it  pleased  divine  Providence  so  highly  to 
iavor  rae  \vith  being  tlie  near  companion  of  this  dear  worthy, 
I  ranst  give  (-oine  small  account  of  him.  Few,  if  any,  in  it 
married  state  ever  lived  in  sweeter  harmony  than  we  did.  He 
was  a  pattern  of  moderation  in  all  things;  not  lifted  up  with 
any  enjoyments,  nor  cast  down  at  any  disapj>ointmcntK ;  a  man 
endowed  with  many  good  gifts,  which  rendered  him  very 
agreeable  to  his  friends  and  much  more  to  me,  his  wife,  to 
whom  his  niemorj'  is  most  dear  and  precious," 

Elizabeth  survived  her  excellent  husband  twenty  years, 
useful  and  honored  to  the  last.  The  monthly  meeting  of 
Haddonfield,  in  a  published  testimonial,  s]K<aks  of  her  thus: 
"She  was  endowed  with  great  natural  abilities,  which,  being 
sanctified  by  the  spirit  of  Christ,  were  much  imjiroved; 
whereby  she  became  qualified  to  act  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  and  was  a  ser^'ieoable  member,  ha\-ing  been  clerk  to 
the  women's  meeting  nearlyHfty  years,  greatly  to  their  satia- 
&ction.  She  was  a  sincere  sympathizer  with  the  afflicted,  of 
a  benevolent  dis]>osition,  and  in  distributing  to  the  poor,  wa.s 
desirous  to  do  it  in  a  way  most  profitable  and  durable  to  them, 
and,  if  possible,  not  to  let  the  right  hand  know  what  the  left: 
did.  Though  in  a  state  of  affluence  as  to  this  world's  wealth, 
she  was  an  example  of  plainness  and  moderation.  Her  heart 
and  house  were  ojwn  to  her  friends,  whom  to  entertain 
seemed  one  of  her  greatest  pleasures.  Prudently  cheerful, 
and' well  knowing  the  value  of  friendship,  she  was  careful 
not  to  wound  it  herself,  nor  to  encourage  others  by  whisper- 
ing BUpposed  failings  or  weaknesses.  Her  last  illness  brought 
grcot  bodily  pain,  which  she  bore  with  much  calmness  of 
mind  and  sweetness  of' spirit.  She  departed  this  life  as  one 
ftlling  asleep,  full  of  days,  like  unto  a  shock  of  corn, 
fbilj  ripe." 
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The  town  of  Haddonfit'Id,  in  New  Jersey,  took  ita  name 
from  her;  and  the  tradition  concerning  her  courtship  is  often 
repeated  by  some  patriarch  among  the  Quakers. 

Her  medical  elcill  is  ho  well  remembered,  that  the  old 
nurses  of  New  Jersey  still  recommend  Elizabeth  Estaugh's 
salve  as  the  "sovereignest  thing  on  earth." 

The  following  beautiful  lines  from  Whittier,  though  in- 
spired by  another,  well  apply  to  this  Quakeress  of  the  oldt'ii 
time: 

As  purp  mid  sweet,  her  fair  brow  Beemed 

Eternal  as  the  sky; 
And  like  tlie  brook's  low  aong,  her  voice, — 
A  soiinil  tliat  could  not  die. 

And  half  we  deemed  she  needed  not 

The  changing  o£  lier  epliere, 
To  give  to  heaven  a  shining  one, 

Who  walked  an  angel  here, 

Tlie  blessing  ol  her  qiiiut  life 

FelloD  as  like  the  dew; 
And  good  thoughts,  where  ber  (ootatepi  prawtd, 

Like  fuiry  blossoms  grew. 

Sweet  promptings  unto  kindest  deeds 

Were  in  lier  very  look  ; 
We  read  her  face  as  one  who  reads 

A  true  anil  holy  book. 

We  miss  her  in  the  place  of  prayer, 

And  by  the  li earth -fire''s  light;  • 

Wc  pause  beside  her  door  to  hear 

Once  more  her  Bweel  "Good-night" 

Still  let  her  mild  rebukinK  ntund 

Between  us  and  the  wrong. 
And  her  dear  memory  gerve  to  mak* 

Otir  Mth  in  guodueiB  strong 
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XIV. 
"GHINESE-  G0l?DBM. 

HE  TRENCHES  OF  THE  CHlMEA-FUrSUOV.N  THE  GREAT  TAIPINO 
REBELLION    IN  CHINA    IN    I.SIJ;!-.—HEKU  OF  THE  SOUDAN— 
E3E,\RDS   THE    MEN-aTKALLRa    IN    THICJR    iiTRONO- 
HOLDS,  AND  MAKtSTHE  I'EOPLE  LOVE  HIM. 


t[T  the  present  writing  (Siiinnier  of  1884),  Goneral 
(i<»r<Ion,  who  has  won  the  heart  ol'  the  wurWi  liy 
his  brave  deciU,  is  exciting  a  great  deal  iil'iriten'st 
'  on  a<;(;oiint  of  hi8  jierihuis  {xisition  iu  Khartoum. 
A  sketch  of  his  career  will  be  acce|»l!ible  to  not  a  ffw  readers. 
The  likeness  which  aceoni{)anii's  this  chapter  in  from  a 
photot;mj)h  taken  not  lonji;  agi)  at  Sonlluirn|iton,  England ; 
but  no  portrait  gives  the  exjiression  of  tlic  man.  His  i^niile 
and  hiH  light-blue  eyes  can  not  be  {minted  by  the  snn.  The 
rather  small  |)hysi(|iie,and  mihl  and  gentle  look,  would  not  Iciul 
the  ordinary  observer  to  reeognize  in  (Sem-ral  (loixlon  a  ruler 
and  leader  of  men;  bnt  a  slight  aeqnainlanee  shows  him  to 
be  a  man  of  unusual  jyiwer  and  great  fim^e  of  eliaraeler. 

His  religious  fervor  and  lioundles.-<  faith  are  proverbial — ho 
much  HO  that  some  men  call  him  a  fatalist ;  whilst  otliern  siy, 
tike  Festiis,  "Thou  art  beside  thyself."  Xeitlier  of  these 
judgments  is  true,  thonjrh  it  is  certainly  true  lliai,  from  a  de- 
(lire  to  oblige  others,  (Sordon  has  sometimes  made  errors  in 
judgment  that  have  led  him  into  sad  dilemmas.  To  .siy  noth- 
ing of  his  Hocond  visit  lo  the  Sondan,  to  oblige  Ismail  I'asha, 
and  hiB  ranh  and  must  dangei-ou'*  embassy  to  King  .lolm  of 
Al>yaninia,  to  ohligi;  Tewlik  F.isha,  w«  need  but  allude  to 
his  iiuwifie  aceeptance  of  the  jxist  of  private  stHrretar)'  to  Ijord 
Bjpoh  in  India.     He  was  over|H-r>;uaded,  and  to  pleo-se  others 
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hfi  sacrificed  himself.     To  those  who  knew  him,  it  was  not 
Btirprisiug  that  almost  the  first  thing  he  did  on  Inndiiig  at 
Bombay  was  to  throw  up  his  apiwintment  aiid  rush  oS'  tO 
China,  where  lie  n  a.s  instrumental  in  pi-evtiitlng  war  betwwn   , 
tliat  country  and  Russia. 

The  active  lHo  of  General  Gordon,  who  is  ahout  fifty  years  i 
old,  may  ije  divided  into  the  following  sectiuuH:  tht;  Crimea  g 
and  BesMirabia;  China  (the  wiippresHion  of  tlie  Taiping  ro- 
bellioii) ;  Graverieud  (the  making  of  the  defenses  at  Tilbury) ; 
and  the  Sondan.  A  later  and  shorter  episode  occurs  in  hia 
visit  to  Mauritius  and  the  Cape,  the  latter  colony  being  the 
only  place  in  whicli  his  great  capabilities  and  high  character 
were  unappreciated. 

In  the  Crimea  General  Gordon  worked  steadily  in  the 
trenches,  and  won  the  praisL'  of  his  superior  officers  for  his 
skill  in  detecting  the  movements  of  the  Russians.  Indeed, 
he  was  sjK'cially  tolil  off  for  this  dangerous  duty.  Lord 
Wolseley,  then  a  captain,  was  a  fellow-worker  with  Gordon 
before  Sebawtopol. 

In  1856  Gordon  waa  occupied  in  laying  down  the  bound- 
aries of  Russia,  in  Turkey  and  Roumania,  for  which  work 
he  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  well  fitted,  and  he  resided  in 
the  East,  principally  in  Armenia,  until  the  end  of  1858. 
During  this  time  he  ascended  both  Little  and  Great  Ararat. 

In  ISfiO  he  wiis  ordered  to  China,  and  assisted  at  the  taking 
of  Pekin  and  the  sacking  and  burning  of  the  Summer  Palace. 
This  work  did  not  seem  to  be  much  to  hiw  taste. 

Cliina  was  the  country  destined  to  give  to  the  young  en- 
j^neer  the  sobriquet  by  which  he  is  now  best  known — "Chi- 
nese "  Gordon.  Here  he  first  developed  that  marvelous  power, 
which  he  still  holds  above  all  other  men,  of  en^ging  the 
confidence,  respect,  and  love  of  wild  and  irregular  soidierj'. 

The  grea*  Taiping  rebellion,  which  was  commenced  si 
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after  1842  by  a  sort  of  Ctiinese  Maluli — a  fanatical  village 
Bchoolmostcr — had  attaiiiwl  such  (lIitiuuHions  that  it  had  ovci^ 
mil  anil  desolated  a  gicat  |«»rtion  of  Southern  China,  and 
threatened  to  drive  the  foroigner.-i  into  the  wea.  Xanking, 
with  its  [mrcelaiu  tower,  had  In'en  fakon,  and  wsls  iniide  the 
capital  of  the  Heavenly  King,  as  the  ivbel  eliiefVaiu,  Hung, 
now  called  hiniscU".  His  uriiiy  numbered  some  hundreds  of 
thousands,  divided  under  five  Wangs,  or  kings,  and  the  Im- 
jwrialists  were  driven  closer  and  closer  to  llio  cities  of  the 
ceacoast. 

In  1863  the  British  Government  was  applied  to  for  assist- 
ance, and  Captain  Oordon  was  selected  to  take  command  of 
the  Imperial  forces  in  the  place  of  an  American  adventnrer 
named  Burgevine,  who  had  been  cashiered  for  corrupt  prac- 
tices. The  Evcr-i-ictorioiiM  Army,  as  it  was  called,  numbered 
4,000  men,  when  the  young  engineer  took  the  command. 
Carefnlly  and  gradually  he  organized  and  increas(.<d  it,  and 
aa  he  always  led  his  men  hims^'lf,  and  ever  sought  the  ]H>st 
of  danger,  he  man  obtained  their  fullest  confidence,  and  never 
failed  to  ndly  them  to  his  .';np[)ort. 

He  wore  no  arms,  hnt  always  carried  a  small  cane,  with 
which  he  waved  on  his  men,  and  as  stockade;  after  stockade 
fell  before  him,  and  eily  after  city  was  taken,  that  little  cane 
was  looked  upon  as  fJunUm's  niagio  w.iml  of  victor}'.  He 
■eemed  to  have  a  charmed  life,  and  was  never  disconcerted 
by  a  hailstorm  of  bullets.  Occasional ly,  when  the  Chinese 
officers  flinched  and  fell  bm^k  beibre  the  K'rrible  fusillade, 
be  would  quietly  take  one  by  the  arm  and  lead  him  into  the 
tiiiokest  of  the  enemy's  Rre,  as  calmly  as  though  he  were 
faking  him  in  to  dinner.  Onoe,  when  his  men  waveri'd  under 
a  hail  of  bullets,  Gonlon  coolly  lighted  his  cigar,  and  waved 
him  magic  wand ;  his  tioldiera  accepted  the  omen,  eanie  on 
iwjtii  a  ni  A  stormed  the  defense.    He  was  wounded 
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once  imly,  by  a  sliot  la  the  leg,  but  even  then  he  stood  giviug  J 
bis  onleri^  till  he  nearly  fainted,  and  had  to  be  carried  uvt'ay.  1 

Out  (if  100  ufheers  he  tost  almost  one-half  in  \\U  tvrriblu 
campaign,  bewidL'^  niuirly  one-third  of  hia  muii.  But  hc 
crui^hid  the  rtbilliun,  and  rescued  China  from  the  grasp  of 
the  most  cruel  uud  ruthless  of  spoilers.  His  omti  estiumle 
was  that  his  victories  had  saved  the  lives  of  100,000  human 
beings. 

Then  he  left  China  witliout  taking  one  peuny  of  reward* 
Honors  and  wealth  were  poured  at  his  feet,  but  he  accepted  ' 
only  Much  as  were  merely  honorary.  He  waaiiiade  a  7^-Th — 
(he  hightcfit  title  to  which  a  subject  can  attain — and  be  r^ 
ceived  the  Orders  of  the  Star,  the  Yellow  Jacket,  and  the 
Pi'acock's  Feather.  Wht-u,  however,  the  Imperial  mes- 
sengers brought  into  his  i-oom  great  boxes  containing  j:10,000 
in  eoiu,  he  drove  them  out  in  auger.  The  money  he  divided 
amongst  his  tmops.  And  yet  be  might  well  have  taken  even 
a  larger  ftiiru.  One  who  knew  how  deeply  the  empire  was 
iiidi'bled  to  him,  wrote,  "Can  China  tell  how  much  she  is 
iiid.bte.l  to  Colonel  Gordon  ;'  Would  20,000,000  tai'ls  repay 
the  actual  service  he  haa  rendered  to  the  empire  ?" 

Gonlon  returned  home  to  England,  and,  avoiding  all  the 
llattering  notice  that  was  continually  tlirimt  ujion  him,  he 
retired  ti)  his  work  at  GraveKend,  where,  fmm  1)^05  to  1S7I, 
he  labored  at  the  eoiistruetion  of  the  Thames  "DefeDBc-H. 

Here  he  passed  six  of  the  happiest  years  of  liis  lifi; — in 
active  work,  in  deep  seelusion  from  the  world  of  wealth  and 
fashion,  but  in  a  state  of  happiness  and  [sw-'-e.  His  house 
was  school,  hospital,  and  almshouse,  and  he  lived  entirely  for 
others.  "The  poor,  the  sick,  the  untbrtunate  Mere  welcome, 
and  never  did  supplicant  knock  vainly  at  bis  door." 

Gutter  children  were  his  esis-eial  can-.  These  he  cleansed 
and  clothed,  and  the  boys  be  trained  for  a  life  at  sea.     Hia 
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evening  olassea  were  his  dvlight,  and  he  read  and  taught  his 
children  with  the  same  ardor  with  which  lie  had  led  the 
Chinese  troops  into  buttle.  For  the  bovs  he  found  suitable 
places  on  board  vessels  respectably  owned,  and  he  never  lost 
dight  of  his  pro/rffcs.  A  Ini^  map  of  the  world,  stuck  over 
with  pins,  showed  him  at  a  glance  where  he  had  last  heard 
from  one  of  these  rescned  wail's,  "  God  bless  the  Kernel," 
was  chalked  ui>on  many  a  wail  in  tJravesend ;  and  well  might 
the  ]X)or  bless  the  man  who  personified  to  them  the  life  and 
daily  walk  of  4ine  who  "  hud  been  with  Jesus."  To  them  he 
was  the  "Good  Samaritan,"  [xiuring  iu  oil  and  wine;  and 
they  blessed  and  reveiTneed  him,  and  gave  him  a  love 
which  he  valued  more  than  royal  gifts. 

AVe  must,  however,  hiislen  on,  and  see  him  transferred 
from  Gravesend  to  the  Dannbe,  and  thence  to  the  Sondan. 
He  snececdcd  tSir  Samuel  Itaker  in  the  g<)vernnient  of  these 
distant  territories  in  Egypt  in  187:1.  The  Khedive  Ismail 
offered  him  £10,lX)0  a  year,  but  he  would  only  accept  £2,i)0(i, 
as  he  knew  the  money  would  have  to  be  extorted  from  the 
wrctehed  fellaheen.  His  princiiwl  work  was  to  (ron(|uer  the 
insurgent  slave-tlealers  who  had  taken  jMXssession  of  the 
countrj' and  enslaved  the  inhabitants.  The  lands  south  of 
Khartoum  had  h»ng  been  iwcupied  by  Knmix'an  trailers,  who 
dealt  in  ivorj-,  and  had  thus  "ojH>ned  up  the  eonntrv'."  This 
opening  up  was  a  terrible  .scourge  to  the  natives,  because 
these  Euroi>ean  traffickers  WHin  began  to  find  out  that  "black 
ivory"  was  more  valuable  than  white.  So  they  formed 
fintified  posts,  called  sceribns,  and  garrisoned  them  with 
rab  rnfUanH,  who  harried  the  eonntrj'  and  organized  man- 
1  a  gigantic  scale.  The  profits  wen^  enormous,  bnt 
e  "bittur  cry"  of  Africa  began  to  make  itself  heard  in  di»- 
(nt  Kumpe,  and  the  so-called  Cliristian  slave-dealers  found 
i  to  withdraw.    This  they  did  without  losi, 
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for  they  sold  their  8tationi$  to  Arabu,  and  tbe  trade  in  human 
beings  went  on  as  merrily  aa  ever.  Dr.  SehwuJnfurth,  the 
African  explorer  and  botanist,  viaifed  ono  of  these  slave- 
dealing  princes  iu  1871,  and  found  hiin  surrounded  by  an 
almost  regal  court,  and  jxtssesHed  of  more  than  vice-regal 
pjwer.  He  was  lord  of  thirty  stationii,  al)  strongly  fitrtifitHl, 
iind  stretching  like  a  chain  into  the  very  heart  of  Africa.  - 
Tiuiw  his  armies  of  tierce  soldiery,  Arab  and  black,  were 
iibJe  to  make  raida  over  whole  provinces,  and  gather  in  the 
great  human  harvest  to  supply  tlie  dcmuadfi  of  Eg>'pt, 
Turkey,  aud  Arabia.  This  femous  man  was  named  Selicbr 
Halium;  and  although  he  was  defeated  by  Colonel  Gordon 
and  sent  down  to  Cairo,  he  never  quite  lost  favor  at  the 
Egy]>tiaii  Court,  and  wan  not  long  since  appointed  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Soudan,  to  uphold  the  power  of 
Kgypt  againt.t  the  Mahdil  The  urandals  of  the  slave- 
Irade,  combined  with  the  lust  of  conf|uost,  were  the  causes 
out  of  which  grew  the  famous  expedition  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker  to  the  Soudan,  The  love  of  conquest  made  it  pleaa- 
iug  in  the  eyes  of  the  Khedive  Ismail,  and  the  desire  to  up- 
rfiof  the  infamous  skive-trade  obtained  for  tlic  enterprise  the 
warm  ajiproval  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  hearty  co- 
oiK>ration  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  who  displayed  the  greatest 
courage  and  energy  iu  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise. 

From  this  first  expedition  the  two  succeeding  ones  of 
f'lilunei  Gordon  niiiy  be  wiid  to  have  arisfu.  The  struggle 
a^iainst  the  slave- hunt  its  had  developed  into  a  war,  and  tbe 
Khedive  began  to  fear  that  their  power  would  grow  until  his 
own  position  at  Cairo  might  become  endangered.  The  slave- 
king  Sebehr  must  be  destroyed,  together  with  his  numerous 
followers  and  satellites. 

Gordon  was  not  long  in   perceiving  why  he  was  selected 
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"  I  think  I  can  see  the  true  motive  of  the  expedition,  and 
believe  it  to  be  a  slmm  to  catcii  the  attention  of  tho  English 
people."  With  liini,  however,  it  was  no  shuin.  He  waa 
determined  to  do  wliat  he  was  profe.-siedly  sent  to  do,  viz.: 
put  <I(iwn  the  slave-trade.  "I  will  du  it,"  he  Kiid,  "  lor  1 
value  my  life  as  naught,  and  should  only  leave  much  wea- 
liDetw  ibr  [HTfect  ]teace," 

How  hard  lie  Ibiiiid  liia  tauk  to  ameliorate  the  tionditioa 
of  the  wrctdlied  Inhabitant!:-,  we  ]>erceive  from  siieh  un  out- 
burst as  this,  ntnongst  many  similar:  "What  a  mystery,  is 
it  not?  Why  are  they  created?  A  lite  of  fear  and  misery, 
night  and  day!  One  does  uot  wonder  at  tlieir  not  H'ln-ing 
death.  No  one  ean  conceive  the  otter  misery  of  these  lands — 
heat  and  mosquitoes  day  and  night  all  the  year  niund. 
But  I  like  the  work,  for  I  believe  I  can  do  a  great  deal  to 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  {x^ople." 

Thitt  spirit  of  unselKshness  and  of  a  sublime  charity  ruus 
through  all  his  work.  Kvery  man,  black  or  white,  was 
"neighbor"  to  him,  and  he  ever  fullilled  the  eonim:ind  of 
bU  Lord,  to  "  love  his  neighbor  as  himself."  Against  oppres- 
aioD  be  could,  however,  be  stern  and  severe.  Not  a  few 
mffians  whom  he  caught  red-handed  in  flngrant  acts  of 
cruelty  were  executed  without  mercy.  So  that  the  same 
man  who,  by  the  down-trodden  i)coi)Ie,  was  railed  tlie  "Good 
P&flha,"  was  to  the  robber  and  murderer  a  terror  and  avenger. 
When  at  KliartOTim  lie  was  on  cme  (K-msioii  Installed  with 
B  royal  salute,  and  an  address  was  ]iresented,  and  in  return  he 
VBB  expected  to  make  a  s]>cpeh.  HIn  s))i'ech  was  as  follov's: 
-  "With  the  helpof  God,  I  will  bold  the  balanee  level."  The 
Ejpeopk'  wure  delighted,  fi)r  a  level  halnnce  was  to  them  an 
lanknowri  boon.  And  he  held  it  level  all  thnmgh  his  long 
u)d  glorious  reign,  which  la-tted,  with  small  break,  (rom 
'.  1874,  until  August,  1879. 
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During  thot*  five  years  aod  a  half  he  bad  traveled  over 
every  portion  of  the  huge  territory  which  was  placed  under 
him — provinces  extending  all  the  way  to  the  Ii^iiatorial 
Lakes.  Besides  riding  tlirough  the  dej^erts  ou  camels  and 
mules  8,490  miles  in  three  years,  be  made  long  journeys  by 
rivor.  He  conveyed  a  large  steamer  up  the  Nile  as  far  as 
Lake  Albert  Xyanza,  and  succeeded  in  floaliug  her  safely  on 
the  ^vaters  of  that  inland  sea.  He  had  eatablitihed  posts  all 
the  way  from  Khartonm  to  Gondokora,  and  reduced  that 
enormous  journey  from  fifteen  mouths  to  only  a  few  weeks. 
He  writes  respecting  these  posts  in  January,  1879:  "I  am 
putting  in  all  the  frontier  posts  European  Vakeels,  to  see 
that  no  slave  caravans  come  tbruugh  the  frontier.  I  do  not 
think  that  any  now  try  to  jkiss;  but  the  least  neglect  of  vigi- 
lance would  bring  it  on  again  in  no  time." 

This  is  only  one  out  of  hundreds  of  instances  of  the 
hawk-eyed  vigilance  of  the  governor-general.  The  vast 
provinces  under  his  sway  had  never  been  ruled  in  this 
&shion  before. 

One  strain  runs  through  all  his  numerous  letters  written 
during  the  five  years  he  remaiue<l  in  the  Soudan,  and  that  is 
the  heart-rending  condition  of  the  thousands  of  slaves  who 
were  driven  thnjugh  the  country,  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
slavc-Iumtera.  Were  we  to  begin  quoting  from  those  letters, 
we  should  outrun  the  limits  of  this  sketch.  He  had  broken 
the  neck  of  the  piratical  army  of  man-stealers,  and  their 
forces  were  scattered  and  comparatively  powerless.  So  many 
slaves  were  set  free  that  they  became  a  serious  Inconvenience, 
as  they  had  to  be  fed  and  provided  for. 

And  yet  there  was  no  shout  of  joy  at  the  capital,  whence 
he  had  set  out  years  before,  armed  with  the  firman  of  the 
khedive  to  put  an  end  to  the  slave  trade.  On  the  contrary, 
we  find  him  saying:     "What  I  coniphiin  of  ia  Cairn  \a  the 
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complete  callousneRA  with  which  they  treat  all  these  questions, 
while  thoy  worry  me  for  money,  knowing  by  my  budgets 
that  I  can  not  make  my  revenue  meet  my  expenses  by  £90,000 
a  year.  The  dcHlructioiiof  SelK-hr'sgang  is  the  turning-jMiint 
of  the  slave-trade  question,  and  yet,  never  do  I  get  one  word 
from  Cairo  to  sui)port  me." 

One  more  extract : 

"  Why  should  I,  at  every  mile,  be  stared  at  by  the  grin- 
ning skulls  of  those  who  arc  at  rest? 

"  I  said  to  Yussef  Bcry,  who  is  a  noted  slave-dealer,  '  The 
inmate  of  that  ball  has  told  Allah  what  you  and  your  ]>eople 
have  done  to  him  and  his.' 

"Yus<'f  Bey  says,  'I  did  not  do  it!'  and  I  say,  'Your 
nation  did,  and  the  curse  of  God  will  be  on  your  land  tilt 
this  traffic  coa-'seH.'" 

This  man,  Yiissef  Bey,  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  of  the 
Blave-hunters,  and  renowned  (or  the  manner  in  which  he 
tortured  his  victims,  more  esjweially  the  young  boys.  He 
also  cruelly  muntered  the  inten^'sting  and  [>caeeful  king  of 
the  Monbuttos,  so  graphically  described  in  Schwcinfurth's 
"Heart  of  Africa." 

In  June,  1882,  Ynssuf  Bey  met  liis  deserts,  for  going  out 
with  an  army  of  Egyptian  troo|>!s  to  meet  the  Mahdi,  he  and 
all  Ills  men  were  cut  to  pieces,  .scarcely  one  surviving. 

Much  of  Gordon's  time,  during  his  first  cxiM-ililion,  had 
IieeD  occupied  in  strengthening  the  Egyptian  [josts  south  of 
Gondokoro,  ctrctching  away  towani  the  couiitr>-  of  King 
M'tcsa.  So  badly  were  they  organized  that  it  Uxtk  him 
twenty-one  months  to  travel  from  Gondokonilo  Fowcimand 
'rooli,  liis  southernmost  ]K)!ntfl.  There  he  found  that  it 
Fouid  be  impossible  to  interfere  with  the  rival  kings  of  that 
;init  without  becoming  involved  iu  a  war,  and  he  returned 
Jftke  ditAricbt  "  with  the  sad  conviction  that  no  good 
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roiild  bp  (lone  in  tll(>^c  part.s,  and  that  it  would  have  boeo 
betlcr  had  no  ex|)editioii  ever  been  Kent." 

We  conclude  our  imjierfeet  sketch  with  the  following 
qiuitatiou,  deacribing  Geueral  Gonloa's  resigaation: 

"  I  am  neither  a  Na[»oleon  nor  a  Colbert,"  was  hie  reply 
to  «jme  one  who  sjKike  to  him  iu  praiae  of  hia  henefirent 
rule  ID  the  Soudan;  "I  do  not  profcsM  i-ither  to  have  been 
a  gwat  niK'r  or  a  gi-eat  financier;  but  I  oaii  say  tliis;  J 
liave  bcardfd  tht  t^lave-dealers  in  their  stroogholda,  and  I 
made  the  jiooijlt.'  love  me." 

What  Gordon  had  done  was  (o  justify  Ismail's  deHori{i- 
tion  of  hiin  eight  munth.'s  before.  "Tbey  say  I  do  not  truBt 
Englibihmon ;  do  I  mistrust  Gordon  Pasha?  That  is  im 
honest  man;  an  administrator,  not  a  diphiniatist!" 

Apart  from  the  diffioultic*  of  serving  the  new  khcdive, 
Gordon  longed  for  rest.  The  first  year  of  his  rule,  during 
which  he  had  done  liis  own  and  other  men's  work,  the  long 
niardies,  tho  terrible  climate,  the  [xsrpetual  anxieties,  had  all 
told  upon  him.  Since  then  he  had  had  three  years  of  dfs- 
jH-rate  labor,  and  had  ridden  some  8,500  miles.  Who  can 
wonder  that  he  resented  the  imjwrtinfoces  of  tlie  pashas, 
whose  interference  was  not  for  the  good  of  his  government 
or  of  his  people,  Imt  solely  for  their  own? 

Rut  it  was  not  for  him  to  stay  on  and  complain.  To 
one  of  'the  worst  of  these  pashas  he  sent  a  tclogram  which 
ran,  "  Mene,  Mene,  Tekef,  Upharsin."  Thtn  he  sailed  for 
England,  bearing  with  him  the  memory  of  tlie  enthusiuKtic 
crowd  of  friends  who  bade  him  farewell  at  Caii"o.  It  is 
said  that  bis  name  sends  a  thrill  of  tove  and  adiuiratiou 
through  the  Soudan  even  yet.  A  hand  so  strong  and  wo 
beneficent  bad  never  before  been  laid  «a  the  ]>euple  of  tliat 
uuhapjiy  land. 


XV. 

WENS  Wives. 


laOOM  ON  A  GREAT  SUBJECT. 


,;[()MKLY  phrases  sometinu's  carry  in  tli«m  a  truth 
wliicli  is  jKissiMl  incr  iin  iin'omil  nf  its  f'nsiiiont 
r>'|>i'titi<iii,  uiid  tluis  tlicy  tiiil  tii  cHlul  llio  good 
l\u:y  art!  iutundiul  to  do.  For  inMiiiicc,  llii'ic  i;s 
oac  with  rel(:r('ii(;o  tu  wuinuii,  wliiuh  u^serts  thai  slio  1.-^  man's 
"bettur  half;"  anil  tliis  is  said  so  often,  half  in  .saliru  and 
half  in  je.-il,  that  few  stop  to  innuiro  whither  woman  rerilly 
be  so.  Yet  slie  is  in  t;iM>d  trnlh  his  better  half;  and  the 
phrase,  met  with  in  French  or  Ijaliii,  bioks  not  only  true 
but  poetioni,  iind  in  its  for<:ign  dresa  is  cherished  and  ijnoteil. 
She  in  not  the  wiser — in  a  worhlly  sense — lertainly  not  the 
stronger,  nor  the  eleverer,  notwithstanding  what  the  pro- 
moters of  Ihc  Woman's  Itights  movemt-nts  may  say ;  but  she 
is  the  bcltbr.  All  must  feel,  indee<l,  that,  if  iho  whole  sins 
of  the  pri'sent  world  oonid  he,  and  wore,  [wirceled  into  two 
huge  hoajKi,  those  committed  bv  th«  men  wonid  far  exceed 
those  of  the  women.  We  donbt  whether  any  refleelive  man 
will  deny  this.  On  the  other  hand,  the  active  virlne>of  nnui, 
his  benevolence  and  good  deeds,  miglit  equal  those  of  woman ; 
but  his  jiassivR  virtues,  liis  ]wtieiice  and  his  cndiirniei-,  would 
be  much  smaller.  On  the  whole,  therefon',  woman  is  the 
much  better  half;  and  there  is  no  good  man  hut  owes  an 
deal  to  the  virtues  <if  the  good  women  about  him. 
B  owes,  too,  a  considerable  deal  of  evil  to  their  intluenc^ 
I  only  »t'  the  ubsuliitely  bud,  for  thasc  a  pure  man  shuns, 
balf-good  aud  rcs^iectably  selfish  women  of  so- 
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citty — these  are  they  who   undermiDG  his  honesty,  his  be- 
DC'voleuce,  and  his  purity  of  mind. 

The  iuflueuce  man  receives  from  woman  is  of  a  very 
mixed  cliaracter.  But  of  all  the  influence  which  woman  Han 
over  man,  that  which  is  naturally  most  permanent,  for  good 
or  evil,  arises  from  the  marriage  tie.  Iluw  we  of  the  cold 
North  have  been  able  to  emancipate  woman  from  the  de- 
plorable depth  into  which  polygamy  would  place  her,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say.  That  it  is  a  state  abHolulely  eonnfeDanced — 
nay,  enjoined — in  the  Old  Testament,  it  would  be  useless  to 
deny.  But  custom  and  feir  nsanee  are  stronger  than  the  Old 
Te.itiiment ;  and  the  .lews,  who  readily  adopi  the  laws  of  the 
country  under  which  lliey  live,  forbid  polygamy  to  their 
brethren  in  Christian  lands,  whilst  they  permit  and  practice 
it  where  it  exists,  as  with  the  Mahometan  and  Hindoo. 
Under  its  influence  the  eharactcr  of  woman  is  terribly 
dwarfed.  Slie  sinlts  to  nothing  where  she  would  be,  as  she 
shiHild  be,  of  half  the  iraportanee  of  life  at  least. 

To  preserve  her  iK)8ition,  it  will  be  necessary  for  all  good 
ivomcn  to  try  and  elevate  the  condition  of  their  sisti 
With  all  of  us, "  the  world  is  too  much  with  us,  day  by  day ;" 
auil  worldly  success  plays  bo  large  a  part  in  the  domestic 
ili-.ima,  that  woman  is  everywhere  perceptibly  influenced  by 
i!.  Hence,  to  return  to  the  closer  consideration  of  the  subject 
from  our  own  point  of  view,  the  majority  of  men's  wives  in 
the  upper  and  middle  classes  fall  far  short  of  th.it  which  is 
requireid  of  a  good  wife.  They  are  the  wives  not  made  by 
love,  hut  by  the  chance  of  a  good  match.  They  are  the 
produetfi  of  worldly  prudence,  not  of  a  noble  passion;  and, 
although  they  may  be  very  comfortable  and  very  well  clad, 
thotigli  they  may  think  tiicwselvcs  happy,  and  wear  iho  very 
look  of  health  and  beauty,  they  ojin  never  bo  to  their  htis- 
L  wife  of  true  and  real  tender  love  would  be. 
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The  conspqiionm-  is  tliiit,  aftt'r  the  first  novelty  Iiuh  {hissciI 
away,  the  <'haiii  bcfjiiis  to  rub  and  the  i-olhir  io  null.  "The 
girl  who  h;in  iuurrii>()  for  money,"  writes  u  (•lcr;ryiiiaii,  "has 
not  by  that  rush  anil  inmioral  a,H  blimli-il  lii-r  eyes  to  other 
and  nobliT  attrac^lioiis.  IShi'  may  still  h)Ve  wis<lom,  though 
the  man  of  Iilt  clioioi^  may  be  a  fool;  slie  will  none  the  Icsh 
ilosire  gentlf,  chivalnms  alTt'crtion  l)c<raiisi'  he  i,s  imrsc-proml 
ami  haughty;  she  may  sigh  for  manly  beauty  all  the  mon^ 
Iwscause  he  is  eoarse  ami  ugly;  she  will  not  \n-  able  to  get 
rill  of  her  own  ymitli,  un<l  all  it  longs  for,  by  wati-hiiig  his 
Bilver  hair."  No;  and,  wliili;  thi-ri'  ootiii's  a  i-iu:«'  u|hhi  her 
union — whilist  in  the  long,  long  ovenings,  in  the  eolil  Spring 
mornings,  and  in  the  still  Summer  days,  sIk'  feels  that  all 
worth  living  for  is  gone,  while  she  is  surnximled  by  all  her 
body  wants — her  examjtle  is  «>rrii])ting  others.  The  weorned 
lover,  who  was  rejected  l»ei?aiiso  he  was  ]in.)r,  goes  away  to 
curse  woman's  fiekletiess  and  to  marry  some  one  whtHU  lie 
can  not  h>vo;  and  the  tlumghtless  girls,  by  nlioin  the  glitter 
of  fortune  is  taken  for  the  n-al  g<dd  of  happiness,  follow  the 
venal  example,  and  tlirt  ami  jilt  till  ihey  faney  that  they 
have  Hcrnred  a  good  maleh. 

Many  women,  afli-r  they  have  permanently  altaehed  a 
hfuband  of  this  sort,  sit  down,  with  all  llie  heroism  of 
martyrs,  to  try  to  love  Ihe  man  they  have  aeeepted,  but 
not  chosen.  They  find  it  a  hard,  almost  an  im[>ossible  ta'ik. 
Then  eoraes  the  m»ni<-nl  so  bitterly  predicted  l.y  Ariltim, 
_who  no  doubt  drew  from  his  own  feeling  and  i-xiterienee, 
he  pnt  into  the  months  of  onr  first  jKirents  the 
rophecy  that  cither  man  shonhl  never  find  Ihe  true  [nirtner 
r  hiH  elmice,  iir  that,  having  tb.nid  her,  she  should  be  in 
<e»<ioii  of  another.  This  is  fiir  tiw  (tften  true,  and  can 
t  foil  to  be  thfl  source  of  a  misery  almo«t  too  bitter  to  be 
I  red. 
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It  says  mufh  fur  our  Anglo-Saxon  wivch  that  their  con- 
Btuncy  has  passed  into  maay  proverbs.  When  a  woman 
ri'iilly  loves  the  man  who  marries  h«r,  the  match  is  generally' 
a  happy  one ;  bill,  even  wlii-re  it  i,i  not.  the  cimNtanry  of  the 
wife's  utfet/tloD  is  Hoiuethiii^  to  he  waudered  at  ami  ailmiml. 
No  after  ill-u.'aige,  no  negl«ct,  or  waut  of  iove,  will  remove 
tlie  affection  unee  givan.  No  iloubt  all  women,  wheo  they 
fall  in  love,  do  so  with  that  which  they  conceive  to  be  %vvsi  I 
and  n<)ble  in  the  character  of  the  object.  But  they  rtill  love 
on  when  all  the  glitter  of  novelty  has  fallen  off,  and  when 
Ihey  have  been  behind  the  scenes  and  found  how  bare  and 
gloomy  waa  the  framework  of  (be  scene  tbi-y  admired.  All 
illusions  may  he  gone;  the  hero  may  have  sunk  into  the 
e-iwardly  braggart;  the  saint  into  the  hypocritical  sinner; 
I  lie  noble  xspirant  into  a  man  whose  month  alone  ntters  but 
empty  words  which  his  heart  can  never  feel;  but  still  tnie 
love  romains,  "  nor  alters  where  it  alteration  finds."  The 
dunitioD  of  thia  passion,  the  constancy  of  this  affection,  snr- 
priwH  many;  bnt,  addei  a  writer,  snch  persons — 

"  Know  not  womun,  the  blest  being 
Whn,  like  a  pitying-  anj,'el,  gifia  tbe  mean 
Aud  sordid  nature  even  with  more  love 
Than  fulls  to  the  lot  of  liim  who  towera  ohove 
Hie  Fellow-men ;  like  parasitic  flowerH 
Tliut  grow  not  on  high  temples,  where  the  ahowem 
And  light  of  heaven  might  nonriah,  but  hIohc 
Glolh  the  rent  altar  and  tlie  fallen  slone." 
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that  balm  which  is  the  very  esscnso  of  our  existence — a  little 
love?"  I'l-obably  these  very  bad  men,  for  wbinn  women 
will  so  pi-nerouwly  ruin  theuinelvey,  an-,  by  thoir  nature,  soft 
and  flatl<  ring;  and,  after  crueltii-s  aiul  exci'ssos,  will,  by  soft 
wordR  and  Bcliat  tongues,  bind  to  them  yet  more  closely  the 
hcurta  of  thoir  victims. 

The  ideal  wife  lisis  been  often  painted,  but  the  real  far 
exceeds  tier.  W'lieii  Ulric  von  Hiitlcii  wi-ote  to  Frederick, 
he  painted  such  a  portrait  an  mus^t  have  made  that  staunch 
advocate  for  the  marriage  of  the  clergy  glow  wiih  admini- 
tion.  "Jhi  iiiihi  lu-orem,"  lie  commences.  "  Get  im-  a  wife, 
Frederick,  after  my  own  heart,  siicli  as  you  know  I  slioulil 
like — neat,  young,  fairly  ('dneated,  modest,  patient ;  oito  with 
whom  1  may  joke  and  play,  and  yet  be  serious;  to  whom  I 
may  babble  and  talk,  mixing  hearty  fun  anil  kisses  together; 
one  whosi'  presence  will  lighten  my  anxiety  and  w)ften  the 
tumult  of  my  cares." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  wives 

equal  this  ideal.     United  to  suc-li  a  woman,  a  man  becomes 

better.     He  can  never  be  the   i>erfect  man  iniless  married. 

With  marriage  lie  imdertakes  those  duties  of  exisfx'nee  which 

be  ia  born  to  fulfill.     The  exeitcmenlsof  lilc  and  <»f  business, 

the  selfishuesa  of  daily  existence,  diminish  ;  the  generosities 

of  the  heart  expand  ;  the  health  of  the  mind  becomes  daily 

Imore  rohnst;  small   re]»ression.s  of  sclfishni'ss,  daily  eonces- 

atone,  anil  daily  trials,  render  him  better;  lb'-  woman  of  his 

thoie«  Iv'comes  his  e<[ual,  and  iu  lifting  lior  h<!  lifts  liimnelf. 

■'He  may  not  be  a  genius,  nor  she  verj-  elevi-r ;  buf,  onw;  truly 

m fried,  the  real  eduration  of  life  begins.     That  is  not  edu- 

BtioQ  which  varnishes  a   man   or  a  woman   over  with  the 

t  and  shining  aeeomplishments  which  fit  iis  forsociety, 

^t  that  which  tends  to  improve  the  heart,  to  bring  forward 

B  re0e<  .ive  qualities,  aad  to  form  a  firm  and  regular  char- 
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acter ;  that  which  cultivates  flip  reason,  Hubdues  the  paHsions, 
restrains  them  \a  their  propui-  place,  trains  us  to  self-denial, 
makes  ns  able  to  bear  trials,  and  to  refer  them,  auil  all  our 
sentiments  and  feelings  to  their  projjer  source  ;  which  niakr'it 
us  look  beyond  this  world  into  the  next.  A  man's  wife,  if 
properly  rhosen,  will  aid  in  all  this.  The  most  brilliant  iitid 
original  thinker,  and  the  deepest  philosopher  we  have — lie 
who  lias  written  books  which  educate  the  statesmen  and  the  ' 
leaders  of  the  worid — has  told  us  in  his  last  preface  Unit 
he,  having  lost  his  wife,  has  lost  his  chief  inspiration. 
Ijookiiig  back  at  his  works,  he  traces  all  that  is  noble,  all 
that  is  advanced  in  thought  and  grand  in  idea,  and  all  that 
is  true  in  exprespiou,  not  to  a  [H>et  or  a  teaeher,  but  to  his 
own  wife;  in  losing  her  he  says  he  has  lost  ranch,  but  the 
world  has  lost  more.  So,  also,  two  men,  very  opposite  in 
feelings,  in  genius,  and  in  cliaracter,  and  as  opposite  in  their 
pursuits,  declared  at  a  late  period  in  their  lives — lives  spent 
in  industry  and  hard  work,  and  in  expression  of  what  the 
world  deemed  their  own  particular  genius — "  that  they  owed 
all  to  their  wives,"  These  men  were  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
Daniel  O'Connell.  "The  very  gods  rejoice," says  Menu  the 
sage,  "  when  the  wife  is  honored.  When  the  wilij  is  injured, 
the  whole  family  decays ;  when  the  contrary  is  the  case,  it 
flonnahes."  This  may  be  taken  as  an  eternal  truth — as  one 
of  those  truths  not  to  be  put  by,  not  to  be  argued  down  by 
casual  exceptions.  It  is  just  as  true  of  nations  as  it  is  of 
men ;  of  the  whole  people  as  it  is  of  individual  families.  So 
true  it  is,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  very  sound 
advice  when  we  counsel  all  men,  married  or  single,  to 
choose  only  such  men  for  their  friends  as  are  happy  in  their 
wedded  livens.  No  man  can  afford  to  know  a  broken  family. 
Quarreling,  diseord,  and  connubial  disagreements  are  catch- 
Ig.     With   unhappiness   at    home,  no    mau  in  safely  to  be 
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trusted,  no  woman  to  be  son^'lit  in  frieiidship.  The  fuuU 
may  not  be  his  or  hors,  but  it  must  be  between  them.  A 
man  and  woman  must  prove  that  they  ean  be  a  good  hus- 
band and  wife  before  tliey  can  be  admitted  to  have  proved 
tliat  they  are  good  eiti/,eii».  Sucli  a  verdict  may  seem 
harsh,  htit  it  is  necessary  and  just.  Yming  [K-upht  just  mar- 
rie*!  eiin  not  possibly  affoni  U)  know  unhappy  eouples;  and 
they,  in  tlioir  turn,  may,  with  umtiiul  hypocrisy,  rub  on  in 
the  world ;  hut  in  llio  cud  tlicy  1W>1  lliiit  the  liyjMH-risy  can  not 
be  played  out.  Tlwy  gradually  vvitlidraw  fnuii  tli<;ir  friends 
and  aerpiaiutance,  and  nurse  thoir  own  uii.-^'rii-s  at  home. 

All  good  men  feel,  of  course,  that  any  distlueiive  sepa- 
lotion  of  the  sexes,  all  those  sf|wirati!  gatherings  and  marks 
which  would  divide  woman  from  man,  uud  set  her  u)><>n  a 
eejiaratG  pedo-stiil,  are  as  foolish  as  they  arc  really  impraeti- 
cahle.     You  will  find  no  one  who  believes  less  in  what  c<rr- 
tain  phikuthro])ists  call  the  omaneijmtion  of  women  than  a 
happy  mother  and  wife.     She  do«w  not  want  to  he  eniauiM- 
pated;  and  she  is  (juite  unwilling  that,  instead  of  being  the 
friend  and  ally  of  ninn,  she  should  he  his  o])|Kinen(.     Sh« 
feels  truly  lliat  the  woman's  cause  is  man's. 
"  For  woiiiuii  is  not  iiinlevclopril  man. 
Bat  •livenw^.     Coiilil  wi'  miike  her  ns  tlio  man, 
RwiH^t  love  were  sliiin,  wliriw  ili'iin'st  lioni!  in  this — 
Not  tike  ti>  like,  but  like  in  tlilTereiiee." 

The  very  virtues  of  woman,  not  less  than  her  faults,  fit 
lor  for  her  attaehmeut  to  man.  There  is  no  man  so  bad  as 
mut  to  find  nome  pitying  woman  who  will  admire  nud  love 
pim;  and  no  man  ho  wise  hut  that  ho  shall  find  som<-  woman 
i||na]  to  the  full  comprehension  of  him,  n-ady  to  understand 
^m  and  to  strengthen  liini.  With  such  a  woman  he  will 
xiw  more  tender,  ductile,  and  a[>])re<!iative;  the  man  will 
C  -inore  of  woman,  nlic  of  man.     Wheth<T  stHtiety,  as  it  is 
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al  iircoent  eonstimitd,  fits  our  young  women  to  be  llu-  (joocl 
wives  tliey  should  be  is  iiuotlirr  question.     lu  Inwi-r  nii<ldte 
life,  aud  with  the  working  claeses,  it  is  ussertv<I  lliai  (Ik-  wo- 
men are  not  sufficiently  taught  to  fulfill  their  miMtioii  prop-  * 
erly;  but,  if  iu  large  towns  the  exigencies  of  tmd*  umc  up  a  i 
large  portion  of  the  female  piipiilntion,  it  is  no  wonder  tlitit  j 
they  can  not  he  at  tlie  same   timti  good   niill-litiiulN,  book-  I 
binders,  sliopwomen,  and  mothei-s,  eooks,  and   housewiv 
Wc   may  well   have  recourse  to   public  coolfitry,   and  tjtlk  j 
about  working  men's  dinners — thus  drifling  from  iin  oppo-  ( 
site  point   into  the  coming  socialism — when  we  absorb  ell  1 
the  home  energies  of  the  woman  in  gaining  money  suffielent 
for  her  daily  bread.     Yet   these  revelations,  nor  those  yet 
more  dreadful  ones  which  come  out  daily  in  some  of  our  law 
courts,  are  not  sufficient  to  make  us  overlook  tlie  fiiet  that 
with   us  by  far  the  larger  portion   of  marriages  are   happy 
ones,  and  that  of  men's  wives  we  still  can  WTite  as  the  moat 
elocjiient  divine  who  ever  lived,  Jeremy  Taylor,  wrote,  "A  good 
wife  is  Heaven's  last,  best  gift  to  man — his  ungel  and  minis- 
ter of  graces  innumerable — his  gem   of  many  virtues — his 
casket  of  jewels.     Her  voice  is  sweet  music — her  smiles  hia 
brightest  day — her  kiss  the  guardian  of  his  innocence — her 
arms  the  pale  of  his  safety,  the  halm  of  his  health,  the  biil- 
»am  of  his  life — her  indu.itrj-  his  surest  wealth — her  economy 
his  safest  steward — her  lips  liis  faithful  connselorR — her  bo- 
som the  softest  pillow  of  his  cares — and  her  prayers  the  ableiit 
advocate  of  Heaven's  blessings  on  his  head." 
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T  would  not  be  holding  the  balance  of  the  Boxes 
fairly,  if  after  saying  all  that  can  be  eaid  iu  favor 
of  moil's  wives,  we  did  not  say  something  on  the 
side  of  women's  husbands.  In  tliese  clever  days 
the  husband  is  a  rather  neglected  animal.  Women  are  anxious 
enough  fo  secure  a  specimen  of  the  creature,  hut  he  is  very 
Boon  "shrived"  afterwards;  and  women  writers  an'  now  so 
much  occupied  iu  contemplating  the  beauties  of  their  own 
more  impulsive  svx  that  they  neglect  to  paint  idonlK  of  ^H)d 
husbands.  There  has  been  also  too  much  writiiifi  tend- 
ing to  separate  the  sexes.  It  is  plain  that  in  actual  life 
all  the  virtues  can  not  be  ou  one  side,  and  all  the  faults  on 
the  other;  yet  some  wnnu'ii  are  not  ashamed  to  write  and 
Bpeak  as  if  such  wen;  n-aily  the  case.  The  wife  is  taught  to 
reganl  herself  as  a  woman  with  many  wrongs,  because  her 
natural  rights  are  denied  her.  She  is  cockered  up  into  a  do- 
mestic martyr,  and  is  bred  into  an  impatience  of  reproof 
which  is  very  harmful  and  very  ungraceful.  If  we  look 
about  us,  we  find  that  in  our  cities,  csi>eeially,  thi.t  is  pro- 
diuiiiig  some  very  sad  results.  Some  of  the  men  are  get- 
ting very  im|)attent  at  the  increasing  dcmand-i  of  women 
for  attention,  for  place,  and  for  eoujiderition ;  and,  on 
jncrely  elfish  grounds,  it  is  hardly  doubtful  whether  our 
imeit  in  the  upper  and  middle  classes  do  not  demand  too 
loob.    It  is  evident  that,  as  society  is  constituted,  man  is 
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the  working  and  woman,  generally,  the  ornamental  portion 
of  it,  at  least  in  those  classes  to  which  Providence  or  society 
has  given  what  we  call  comfortable  circumstances.  Woman 
may  do,  and  does  do,  a  great  deal  of  unpleasant,  tiresome 
work ;  she  fritters  away  her  time  upon  occupations  whicli 
require  "frittering;"  but  beyond  that  she  does  not  do  the 
"paying"  work.  The  husband,  or  houyeband,  still  produces 
the  money.  He  is  the  poor,  plain,  working  Ijee ;  and  the 
queen  bee  too  often  a'lta  in  regal  state  in  her  eomfortabla 
hive  while  he  is  toiling  and  moiling  abroad. 

It  results  from  the  different  occupations  of  the  two  sexes, 
that  the  hushand  comes  home  too  often  worried,  cross,  and 
anxious;  that  he  finds  in  his  wife  a  woman  t?  whom  he  can 
not  tell  his  doubts  and  fears,  his  humiliations  and  experience. 
She,  poor  woman,  with  little  sense  of  what  the  world  is,  with- 
oul  any  tact,  may  bore  him  to  take  her  to  fresh  amusements 
and  excitements;  for,  while  he  has  been  expending  both 
bniin  and  body,  she  has  been  quietly  at  home.  A  certain 
waul  of  tact,  not  iinfrequouly  met  with  in  wives,  often  seta 
the  household  in  a  flame  of  anger  and  quarreling,  whicli 
might  be  avoided  by  a  little  patience  and  care  on  the  part  of 
the  wife. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  for  a  man  wbo  has  been  hard 
at  work  all  day  to  return  to  his  home  toiled  and  weary,  or 
with  his  mind  agitated  aft*r  being  filled  with  many  things, 
and  lo  regard  with  complacency  little  matters  which  go  awry, 
but  which  at  another  time  would  not  trouble  him.  The 
hiinl-working  man  is  too  apt  to  regard  as  lazy  those  who 
work  less  than  himself,  and  he  therefore  Inoks  upon  Sie 
slightest  unreadiness  or  want  of  preparation  in  his  wife  as 
neglect.  Hence  a  woman,  if  i*he  be  wise,  will  be  constaatly 
prepared  for  the  return  of  her  husband.  He,  after  all,  is 
the  bread-winner;  and  all  that  he  requir 
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lean  hy  fnr  than  wc  kIioiiUI  unlinarily  ptky  tu  u  giioftt.  In 
ihe  good  ol<l  Scotch  Hung,  which  Ihrilln  our  lioart  overy  time 
it  is  Hung,  mid  niakos  im  i-c^iikmiiIjct,  huwover  ukoptical  wu 
may  liavo  grown,  tli«  Irui-  worlli  aiici  divinity  of  lovo,  the 
wifu's  greatiist  pltiwiirf  iw  that  nl*  lonkinj;  forward  to  llio  m- 
turn  of  Iier  husbiiiid.  Sin-  \t\\U  on  lurr  hi'st  c-lotlius  uiid  hur 
swcoti'tt  siiiili>;  kIig  viotlics  licr  faiu^  witli  lliat  fuiuliiL-ss  which 
only  a  wifoV  look  .an  <-s|.r.w;  ^hu  makes  hir  (rliihlr.Hi  look 
neat  ami  [in-tty — "giVs  litth'  Kile  her  ttotton  gown,  and 
•fock  liin  Sun<lay  cimt"  hvcauw?  llic  liusbaiid  is  returning. 
Thore  is  not  a  piilller  jiidure  tliroiigiioiit  the  wliolo  range 
of  literature.     Mow  her  love  lin^iillns  fortli— 

"SlU!  KWIH't  hiu  V'LI'II,  Nil'  HIIIiH)lll   )iir<  tOllgllttl 

Ilin  iTi'atli  likL'eull.T  uir; 

And  the  love  wliitli  llins  colorN  with  Mn  riuliant  tints  the 
oomrnon  lliiiifrs  of  this  lilc,  wliieh  makes  poverty  Inautiful, 
and  thp  eotlagf'  vii-her  than  the  jiahteo,  will  he  sure  to  teach 
the  heart  wliieh  {losst^sses  it  }io\v  to  manage  the  hiishund. 

In  "  managing  a  man  " — an  ini[iortant  lesson,  whit^h  some 
women  are  very  anxioiiH  to  im{ires.s  njion  others — imnieniW 
tact  and  cleli<-!iey  are  wanU'd,  hnt  are  very  seldom  found. 
Wives  Khouhl  remendKT  that  they  had  li'-lt^-r,  very  much 
better,  never  try  to  manage,  than  try  an<l  not  siietwed.  And 
yet  nil  men  like  to  l>c  managed,  and  riijuire  management. 
Mo  one  can  iirctend  to  )>e  the  he-all  and  eml-all  in  a  house. 
It  is  from  hiH  wife  thai  the  husband  should  learn  the  true 
value  of  things — his  own  dipiity,  his  jxisition,  and  even  his 
■eoondary  [Hwlion  hy  her  side  sis  maiingercs!'.  Hut,  if  Mhe 
3  wise,  she  will  not  make  this  too  apparent.  Directly  the 
■roJoc  getfl  ton  loud,  the  tone  too  commanding,  and  the  mon- 
r  too  fiUBjr,  the  uahappy  man  begins  t^i  inspect  that  be  u 
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being  "  managed/'  aod  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  sinks  into 
utter  imbecility,  or  breaks  away  like  an  obstinate  pig.  Both 
these  symptoms  are  bad,  and  iHsrhapu  the  first  it)  the  wortit. 
No  truu  woman  can  love  and  revorentie  a  man  who  is  morally 
and  intellietiially  lower  than  herst^if,  and  who  has  driveled 
duwn  intij  a  mere  ati^enting  puppet.  On  the  other  hand, 
thf  pig-heudid  husband  is  very  troubleHome.  He  reijuin-rt 
the  gicatent  eare;  for  whatever  hia  wife  says  lie  will  refu&e 
ta  do ;  nay,  although  it  may  be  the  very  essence  of  wisdom, 
he  will  refuse  it  because  he  knows  the  behest  proceeds  from 
his  wife.  Hv  is  like  a  jibbing  horse,  which  you  have  to  turn 
one  way  becaiisD  you  want  him  to  start  fuvward  on  the  other; 
or  he  more  closely  resembles  the  celebrated  Irish  pig,  which 
was  so  obstinate  that  his  master  was  obliged  to  persuade  him 
that  he  was  being  driven  to  Dublin,  when  his  back  was  to- 
wards that  city,  and  he  was  going  to  Athlone! 

One  part  of  management  in  husbands  lies  In  a  judicious 
mixture  of  good  humor,  attention,  flattery,  and  compliments. 
All  men,  as  well  as  women,  are  more  or  less  vain;  the  rare 
exceptions  of  men  who  do  not  care  to  be  tickled  by  an  occa- 
Monal  well-turned  compliment  only  prove  the  rule.  But,  in 
the  case  of  a  husbaud,  we  must  remember  that  this  love  of 
baing  occasionally  flattered  by  his  wife  is  absolutely  a  neces- 
sary and  natnral  virtue.  No  one  needs  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 
We  are  glad  enough  to  own,  to  remember,  to  treasure  Up 
every  little  word  of  approval  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  the 
woman  we  courted.  Why  should  we  forget  the  dear  soundd 
now  she  is  our  wife?  If  we  love  her,  she  may  be  sure  that 
any  little  compliment — an  offered  flower,  a  birthday  gift,  a 
Bong  when  we  are  weary,  a  smile  when  we  are  sad,  a  look 
which  no  eye  but  our  own  will  see — will  be  treasure)!  up, 
and  will  cheer  us  when  she  is  not  there.  Judiciously  used, 
thi«  conduct  is  of  the  greatest  effect  in  managing  the  husbiui^i^ 
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A  little  vanity  <lws  not,  moreover,  in  hiwIi  eaucs  as  these, 
prove  a  man  to  Ix-  eitlier  a  bad  nmn  or  a.  iliol.  "All  elever 
men,"  Kxya  a  great  nhwerver,  "  are  mure  or  less  alleeted  with 
vanity.  It  may  lie  Matiiiil  and  olli-iisive,  it  ni:iy  l)c  oxcessivo, 
lint  not  iimuiinsinfj,  or  it  may  sliow  ilscH' just  as  a  large 
soui»;<iii,  hilt  it  is  nevor  entirely  ubsenl."  Tin;  same  writer 
^ocs  on  lo  ,'i:iy  tlmt  tins  vanity  should  by  no  means  be  in- 
judicioiMly  Hiittered  into  too  large  a  size.  A  wife  will  [nob- 
ably  admire  tlie  bnsbund  lor  what  he  is  really  worlli;  and 
the  vanity  of  a  really  olever  man  probably  only  aniuiints  to 
puttiiifT  a  little  too  large  a  prieo  on  his  merit>,  nol  l<>  a  mis- 
take as  tu  what  those  merits  arc.  The  wife  and  hn^-liaiul 
will  therefore  think  alike;  but,  if  Hhc  be  wise,  she  will  only 
go  to  a  eertain  juiint  in  administering  the  dumestie  liim|)s 
of  8n};ai'-  "A  elever  hnsband,"  says  the  writer  we  have 
quoted,  "is  like  a  goo<l  dc!*ix)t;  all  the  better  for  ii  liltL' 
constitutional  o]>|iositii)n."  Or  the  same  advi<'e  may  bo 
thut)  put,  as  it  often  is,  liy  a  wise  and  eantious  niother-iu- 
law:  "My  dear,"  she  would  say,  "yon  must  never  let  your 
hiUiband  have  matters  all  his  own  way." 

A  woman  who  ubdieutcs  all  her  authority,  who  is  not 
queen  over  her  kitohen,  her  ehamber,  and  her  drawing-room 
or  best  parlor,  does  a  vei-y  daiigcnnis  and  fooli.'^h  thing,  and 
will  soon  dwarf  down  into  a  mere  assenting  dmnniy.  Now 
old  Burleigh,  the  wise  coimsehir  of  (iueen  Klixabeth,  has, 
ill  hid  advice  to  his  son,  left  it  ii|ion  n<<-<>nl  thai  "  thou  shalt 
find  there  is  nothing  so  irksome  in  life  as  a  female  (iml." 
A  wife  who  is  the  mere  echo  of  her  hnshand's  opinions; 
wbo  watts  for  his  advice  upon  all  matters;  wlio  is  la/y,  in- 
lolent,  and  silly  in  her  household;  fussy,  troublesome,  and 
l<lway.i  oat  of  the  way  or  in  the  way  when  she  is  traveling; 
who  haji  no  opinions  of  her  own,  no  temjwr  of  her  own ; 

I  bOMla  that  "  she  bears  every  thing  like  a  lamb;"  and 
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wlio  bears  the  breakage  of  her  best  china  and  th«  desecra- 
tion of  Ler  white  curtaiue  with  tobbaco-siuuke  with  etjual 
sereiiity;  such  a  womau  may  be  very  affi^ctiouutc  and  very 
goodj  but  she  is  somewhat  of  a  "she-fool,"  Her  husband 
will  too  oileii  lirt<t  begin  to  despise  and  then  to  neglect  her. 
She  will  follow  so  closely  on  the  heels  of  her  husbaud'B 
ideas  and  her  husband's  opinions  that  flh«  will  annoy  bim 
like  au  udio.  Her  genuine  love  will  be  euustrued  into 
something  like  euuniug  flattery;  her  very  devotion  will  be 
mistaken;  her  sweet  nature  become  tiresome  and  irksome, 
from  want  of  variety ;  and,  from  being  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  she  will  sink  into  the  mere  slave  of  tlic  husband. 
A  wife  lihould  therefore  learn  to  think,  to  walk  alone,  to 
bear  her  full  share  of  the  troubles  and  dignities  of  married 
life,  never  to  become  a  cipher  iu  her  own  house,  but  to 
rise  to  the  level  of  her  husband,  and  to  take  her  full  share 
of  the  matrimonial  throne.  The  husband,  if  a  wise  man, 
will  never  act  without  consulting  his  wife;  nor  will  she  do 
any  thing  of  unportunce  without  the  aid  and  advice  of  her 
husband. 

There  Is,  however — and  in  these  days  of  rapid  fortune- 
making  we  sec  it  constantly — a  certain  claiis  of  men  who 
rise  in  the  world  without  the  slightest  improvement  iu  their 
mannerB,  taste,  or  sense.  Such  men  are  shrewd  men  of  busi- 
ness, or  pcrha|>s  have  been  borne  to  the  haven  of  fortune 
by  a  lucky  tide;  and  yet  these  very  men  possess  wives  who, 
although  they  are  of  a  lower  sphere,  rise  at  once  with  their 
position,  and  in  manner,  grace,  and  address  are  perfect 
ladies,  whilst  their  liusbands  aro  still  the  same  rude,  uncul- 
tivated boors.  These  wives  must  bo  wise  enough  to  console 
themselves  for  their  trials;  for  indeed  such  things  are  t 
very  serious  trial  both  to  human  endurance  and  to  human 
vanity.      They   must   remember   that   they    married   when 
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equals  with  their  hiitibuiids  in  their  lowliues»,  and  that  tlicir 
husbandEi  have  mode  tlic  fortuue  whicli  they  pour  at  their 
feet.  They  will  riHtullcct  ali^o  that  tlieir  hu»bandfi  muijt 
have  iudustry,  aud  a  great  inaiiy  other  sterling  good  quali- 
tieH,  if  they  lack  a  little  {x>li8h ;  and,  lastly,  that  they  arc  in 
reality  no  worse  oiT  than  many  utlicr  women  in  high  life 
,who  arc  nituried  to  boorii,  to  eccentric  [x-rsonH,  or,  alas! 
too  often  to  those  who,  with  many  adiairubltt  virtues,  may 
blot  them  all  by  the  indulgence  in  a  bosom  sin  or  an  heredi- 
tary vice. 

The  last  jmmgrdph  will  lead  us  naturally  enough  to  the 
fitulto  of  husbands.  Now,  although  we  are  imliued  to  think 
that  these  are  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  married  meu 
are,  on  the  whole,  very  good — cxcolleut  men  and  citizens, 
bmve  men,  hattliug  with  the  world  and  its  difficulties,  and 
carrying  forward  the  ennibrous  niacliinc  in  its  path  of  |>ro- 
grestt  and  eivili/,ution — allliongh  we  think  that,  as  a  class, 
their  merits  are  actually  not  fidly  a|)preciated,  and  that  the 
bachelors  (sly  fellows!)  get  very  much  the  Ijest  of  it — still, 
we  must  admit  that  there  is  a  very  large  class  of  thoroughly 
bad  husbands,  aud  that  this  class  may  be  divided  into  the 
fbolish,  the  careless,  anil  the  vi<!ious  sub-classes,  each  of 
which  would  rc(|uir(t  at  least  a  volume  to  be  devoted  to  their 
treatment  and  eastigation.  >i'ay,  more  than  a  volume.  Arch- 
deaeon  I'alev  notes  that  St.  John,  H{K>h>giKing  for  the  brevity 
and  incompleteness  of  Gosjk-I  din'ctions,  slates  that,  if  uU 
the  necessary  books  were  written,  the  world  would  not  con- 
tain them.  So  we  may  say  of  the  faults  of  foidish  luisbands ; 
we  will,  therefore,  say  no  more  about  them,  but  return  to 
the  pert  which  the  wives  of  such  men  ought  to  play. 

In  the  tint,  place,  as  a  true  woman,  a  wife  will  be  as 
tender  of  those  faults  as  she  can  be.  She  will  not  talk  to 
ibors  about  them,  nor  magnify  them,  nor  dwell 
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upon  them.  She,  alas!  will  never  be  without  her  share  of 
blame;  for  the  world,  rightly  or  wrongly,'  often  dowers  iha 
wife  with  the  fuults  of  the  hiisbiiud,  and,  weing  no  possi- 
bilily  of  interfering  and  abtiiguing  to  each  hi«  or  her  share, 
sus]ieel.s  bolh.  Moreover,  ill  luauy  ouHes  she  will  have  to 
hiiime  herself  ehiefly.  We  take  it  that  the  great  majority 
of  womeu  marry  tlie  men  that  they  chooae.  If  they  do  not 
do  fio,  they  flhould  do  so.  They  may  have  been  unwise  and 
vain  enough  to  have  been  pleased  and  tickled  by  the  flat- 
tery of  a  foul.  Wheu  they  have  married  him,  they  find 
liim,  us  Dr.  Gregory  wrote  to  his  daughters,  "the  most  in- 
tractable of  husbands;  led  by  hia  passions  and  eaprice.s,  and 
incapable  of  hearing  the  voice  of  reasou. "  A  woman's 
vanity  may  be  hurt  when  she  finds  that  she  has  a  husband 
for  whom  she  has  to  blush  and  tremble  every  time  he  opens 
Ills  lips.  She  may  be  annoyed  at  his  clownish  jealousy,  hia 
inuiish  obstinacy,  his  incapability  of  being  managed,  led,  or 
driven;  but  she  must  reflect  that  there  was  a  time  when  a 
little  wisdom  and  reflection  on  her  own  part  would  have 
prevented  her  from  delivering  her  heart  and  her  person  to 
so  unworthy  a  creature. 

Women  who  have  wicked  husbands  are  much  more  to 
be  pitied.  lu  early  life  the  wives  themselves  are  innocent; 
and,  from  the  uature  of  things,  their  innocence  is  based  upon 
ignorance.  Here  the  value  of  the  almost  intuitive  wisdi 
and  pereeptiou  of  the  gentler  sex  comes  into  full  play. 
During  courtship,  when  this  perception  is  in  its  full  power 
and  vigor,  it  should  be  freely  e.xercised.  Scandal  and  com- 
mon report,  in  themselves  to  be  avoided,  are  useful  in  this. 

Women  should  choose  men  of  character  and  of  unspotted 
name.  It  is  a  very  old  and  true  remark — but  one  may  as 
well  repeat  what  is  old  and  trite  when  that  which  is  o 
would  be  but  feeble  repetition  at  the  best — that  a  good  'son 
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generally  makes  a,  gooi]  Imsliimd;  a  wise  compauioii  in  a 
walk  may  turn  out  a  judicious  compauion  ibrougli  life.  The 
wild  attempt  to  n'tonn  a  rake,  or  to  marry  u  uiiui  of  a 
"  gay  "  life,  in  the  hope  that  he  will  sow  "  hid  wild  oatf,"  is 
always  dangerous,  and  sliouUl  never  be  attempted,  A 
woman  who  has  a  souse  of  i-eliglou  lieraelf  should  never 
attaeh  herself  to  a  niau  who  has  noue.  Tlic  choice  of  a  hus- 
band is  really  of  the  greatt'st  eonseiiiieiici'  to  human  happi- 
Deas,  and  should  never  he  made  withoiil  the  greatest  caru 
and  t-ireumspection.  No  Midden  <;aprioo,  no  eSect  of  co- 
quetry, no  sally  of  jKissiun,  shoidd  he  dignified  by  the  name 
of  love.  "Marriage,"  eays  the  apostle,  "is  boiioi-ablo  in 
all ;"  but  the  kind  of  marriage  which  is  so  is  that  which  is 
based  upon  genuine  love,  uot  ugmn  fancy  or  caprice ;  which 
18  founded  on  the  inclination  of  nature,  on  honorable  views, 
cemented  by  a  similarity  of  tastes,  and  strengthened  by  the 
true  sympattiy  of  souls. 

Love  is  the  tyranny 
^  So  blesiseil  to  eiuiure! 

Who  mounw  the  low  of  liberty, 
With  nil  things  else  BccureT 

Live  on,  sweet  tyranny ! 
(Cries  heart  within  a  heart) 
Ood's  biiHwom  of  Eternity, 
How  beautilul  thou  art  I 
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WHAT    HE   SAYS    OF    RELIGIOUS   GHLfMHLERS— GOOD-NATURE    AND''J 
FIRMNESS-PATIENCE-OPPOR-I  UN  [TIES- FAULTS— HOME-MEI 
WHO  ARE  DOWN— HOPli-HlMTS  AS  TO  THRIVING,  ETC 


TOH\  Plimghman's  Talk,  says  the  aiil)ior,  Rev.  C.  i 
^Lcin,  the  funiDUs  London  ])reai:her,  "I)as>4 
r  (ibtaiDcd  aa  immenBe  circiilatiou,  but  it 
LiHt'd  an  influence  for  good."  As  to  the 
"  iulliK.nct.  for  yood,"  the  reader  will  jndge  when  he  has 
reid  the  following  ciioice  bits  from  the  pages  of  that  unique 
book  \nd  we  feel  sure  that  lie  will  thank  us  for  including 
Jolin  among  our  "Brave  Men  and  Women." 

HELIGIOUS   GHUMBLEHS. 

When  n  man  has  a  particularly  empty  head,  he  generally 
sets  up  for  a  great  judge,  eajweially  in  religion.  None  so 
wisp  as  tlie  man  who  knows  nothing.  His  ignorance  is  the 
mother  of  his  impudence  and  the  nur.'^e  of  his  obstinacy; 
and,  though  he  does  not  know  B  from  a  bull's  foot,  be 
settles  matters  as  if  all  wisdom  were  in  his  fingers'  ends — 
the  po]>c  himself  is  not  more  infallible.  Hear  tiim  talk 
afler  hp  hflf^  been  at  meeting  and  heard  a  sermon,  and  yciu 
will  know  how  to  pull  a  good  man  to  pieces,  if  you  never 
knew  it  hiforc.  He  sees  faultw  where  there  arc  none,  and',*^ 
if  there  be  a  few  things  amiss,  he  makes  every  mouse  into 
Although  J 


egg- 


-shell,  he  ^ 
vith  all  the 


^the 


M-rmon  in  the  balances  of  his  ooo- 


of  a  bred-and-horn  Soloi 


I,  and  if  !t 


be  up  to  his  standard,  he  lavs 


iraise  with  a  trawel; 
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bat,  if  it  be  not  to  his  taste,  he  growls  aocl  barks  and  snaps 
at  it  like  a  dog  at  a  hedgehog.  Wise  meo  in  this  world 
are  like  trocs  in  a  hedge,  there  is  only  here  and  there  one; 
and  when  the-se  rai-e  men  talk  together  ii(>ou  a  discourse,  it 
is  good  for  the  ears  to  hear  thcni ;  but  the  bragging  wise- 
acres I  am  spciiking  of  arc  vainly  pu£[l:d  up  by  their  fleshly 
minds,  and  their  <[iii))bling  is  an  sen^tete-ss  as  the  cackle  of 
geese  on  a  common.  Nothing  comes  out  of  a  (*ack  but  what 
was  in  it,  and,  as  their  bag  is  empty,  they  shake  nothing  but 
wind  out  of  it.  It  is  very  likely  that  neither  ministers  nor 
their  sermons  are  [HTfect — the  host  garden  may  have  a  few 
weeds  in  it,  the  eleiinest  corn  may  have  some  chad^ — but 
cavilers  cavil  at  any  thing  or  nothing,  and  find  fault  for  the 
Bake  of  showing  off  their  deep  knowledge ;  sooner  than  let 
their  tongues  have  a  holiday,  they  would  complain  that  the 
grass  is  not  a  nice  shade  of  blue,  and  say  that  the  sky  would 
hftve  looked  neater  if  it  had  been  wliitcwashcd. 

GOOD-KATURE  ANT  FIRMNESS. 

Do  not  be  all  sugar,  or  the  worhl  will  suck  you  do\vn  ; 
but  do  not  l)e  all  vinegar,  or  the  world  will  spit  you  out. 
There  is  a  medium  in  all  things ;  only  hlnekhcads  go  to  ex- 
tremes. We  need  not  be  all  rock  or  all  sand,  all  iron  or  all 
wax.  We  shouUl  neither  fawn  upon  every  body  like  silly 
)ap-dng8,  nor  fly  at  all  prsims  like  snrly  mastiffs.  Blacks 
and  whites  go  together  to  make  up  a  world,  and  hence,  on 
the  point  of  temper,  we   have  all  sorts  of  |M'ople  to   deal 

■  with.  Some  are  ns  easy  as  an  old  shoe,  but  they  arc  hardly 
ever  worth  more  than  the  other  one  of  the  pair;  and  others 
tftke  fire  as  fast  as  tinder  at  the  smallest  offense,  and  are  as 
diDgeroas  as  gunjmwder.     To  have  a  fellow  going  about 

'  Ae  fiinn  ns  cross  with  every  horly  as  a  bear  with  a  sore 
wh     a  temper  as  sour  on  verjuice  and  as  sharp  as  a 
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razor,  looking  as  Burly  as  a  butcher's  dog,  is  a  great  nui- 
sance ;  and  yet  there  may  be  soxae  good  i>ointH  about  the 
man,  so  that  he  may  be  a  man  fur  all  that ;  but  poor,  Noft 
Tommy,  as  green  as  grass  and  as  ready  to  beod  as  a  willow, 
is  nobody's  money  and  every  body's  scorn.  A  man  must 
have  3.  buekbune,  or  how  is  he  to  hold  his  head  up?  But  J 
that  backbone  must  bend,  or  he  will  knock  his  brow  against  1 
the  beam. 

There  is  a  time  to  do  as  others  wish,  and  a  time  to  re-  I 
fuse.  We  may  make  ourselves  asses,  and  then  every  body 
will  ride  us;  but,  if  we  would  be  i-espected,  we  must  be  our 
owu  masters,  and  not  let  others  saddle  ns  as  they  think  fit. 
If  we  try  to  please  every  body,  we  shall  be  like  a  toad  under 
a  harrow,  and  never  hnve  peace;  and,  if  we  play  lackey  to 
all  our  neighbors,  whether  good  or  bad,  we  shall  be  thanked 
by  uo  OHC,  for  we  shall  soon  do  as  much  harm  as  good. 
He  that  makes  himself  a  sheep  will  find  that  the  wolves 
are  not  all  dead.  He  who  lies  on  the  ground  must  expect 
to  be  Iriidden  on.  He  who  makes  himself  a  mouse,  the  eata 
will  eat  him.  If  you  let  your  neighbors  put  the  calf  on 
your  shoulders,  they  will  soon  clap  on  ihe  row.  We  arc  to 
please  our  neighbor  for  his  good  to  edification,  but  this  iB 
iiuite  another  matter. 

FATIEHCE. 

Patience  is  better  than  wisdom ;  an  ounce  of  patience  is 
worth  a  pound  of  brains.  All  men  praise  j>atience,  but  few 
enough  can  practice  it;  it  is  a  medicine  which  is  good  for 
all  diseases,  and  therefore  every  old  woman  recommends  itj 
but  it  is  not  every  garden  that  grows  the  herbs  to  make  it 
with.  When  one's  flesh  and  bones  are  full  of  aches  and 
pains,  it  is  as  natural  for  lis  to  murmur  as  for  a  horse  to  i 
shake  his  head  when  the  flies  tease  him,  or  a  wheel  to  rattle 
when  a  spoke  is  loose;  but  nature  should  not  be  the  mle  ! 
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with  Cliristians,  or  wliat  in  their  religion  worth?  If  a  sol- 
dier fightri  no  better  than  a  plowboy,  off  with  his  red  coat. 
We  ex|)ePt  more  fruit  from  an  applo-tree  than  from  a  thorn, 
and  we  have  a  right  to  do  so.  The  discij)los  of  a  patient 
Savior  should  be  patient  themselves.  Grin  and  bear  it  is 
Ihe  old-fashioned  adviee,  but  sing  and  i>ear  it  is  a  great 
deal  Iwtter.  After  all,  we  get  very  few  cuts  of  the  whip, 
conijidering  what  bad  cattle  we  are;  and  when  we  do 
smart  a  little,  it  is  soon  over.  Fain  pa.st  is  pleasnre,  and 
experience  comes  by  It.  \Vc  ought  not  to  he  afraid  of  go- 
ing down  into  Egypt,  when  we  know  we  shall  come  out  of 
it  with  jewels  of  silver  and  gold. 

OH  SElZina  OPFORTUHITIES. 

Some  men  never  are  awake  when  the  train  fltarts,  but 
crawl  into  the  station  just  in  time  to  see  that  every  body  is 
off,  and  then  sleepily  say,  "  Dear  me,  is  the  train  gone  ? 
My  watch  must  have  stopped  in  the  night!"  They  always 
come  into  town  a  day  aft^'r  the  fair,  and  open  their  wares 
an  hour  after  the  market  is  over.  They  make  their  hay 
when  the  sun  has  lefl  off  shining,  and  cut  their  corn  as 
BOOD  as  the  fine  weiither  is  ended.  They  cry  "  Hold  hard ! " 
after  the  shot  \ian  left  the  gun,  and  lock  the  stable-door 
when  the  steed  in  stolon.  They  are  like  a  cow's  tail,  always 
behind ;  they  take  time  by  the  beds  nn<l  not  by  the  fore- 
lock, if  indeed  they  ever  take  him  at  all.  They  are  no 
more  worth  than  an  old  alroanae ;  their  time  has  gone  for 
being  of  u.se;  but,  unfortunately,  yon  ean  not  throw  them 
■way  as  you  would  the  almanac,  for  they  are  like  the  cross 
old  lady  who  had  an  annuity  left  to  her,  and  meant  to  take 
out  the  full  value  of  it — they  won't  die,  though  they  are  of 
no  use  alive.  Tuke-il-casy  and  Live-long  are  first  c-ousins, 
tluy  say,  and  the  more's  the  pity.     If  they  are   immortal 
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till  their  work  is  done,  they  will  not  die  in  a  hurry,  for 
they  have  not  even  begun  to  work  yet.  Shifllesa  people 
generally  excuse  their  lazinene  by  Baying,  "  tbey  are  only  a 
little  behind;"  but  a  little  too  late  is  much  too  late,  and  a 
miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile.  My  neighbor  Sykes  covered  np 
his  well  after  his  child  was  drowned  in  it,  and  was  very 
busy  down  at  the  Old  Farm  bringing  up  buckotH  of  water 
after  every  stick  of  the  bouse  had  been  burned ;  one  of 
these  diiys,  he'll  Ir*  for  making  his  will  when  he  can't  hold 
a  pen,  and  he'H  be  trying   to  repent  of  hia  sins  when  his 


Hf  who  boasta  of  being  perfect  is  perfect  in  folly.  I 
have  been  a  good  deal  up  and  dowii  in  the  world,  and  I 
never  did  see  either  a  perfect  horse  or  a  perfect  man,  and  I 
never  shall  till  two  Sundays  come  together.  You  can  not 
get  white  flour  out  of  a  coal  sack,  nor  perfection  out  of  hu- 
man natnri';  he  who  looks  for  it  had  better  look  for  sugar 
in  the  sea.  The  old  saying  is,  "Lifeless,  faultless;"  of  dead 
men  we  should  say  nothing  but  good;  but  us  for  the  living, 
they  are  all  tarred  more  or  less  with  the  black  brush,  and 
half  an  eye  can  see  it.  Every  head  bus  a  soft  place  in  it, 
and  every  heart  has  its  black  drop.  Every  rose  has  its 
prickles,  and  every  day  its  night.  Even  the  sun  shows 
spots,  and  the  skies  are  darkened  with  clouds.  Nobody  is 
so  wise  but  he  has  folly  enough  to  stock  a  stall  at  Vanity 
Fair.  Where  I  could  not  see  the  fool's  cap,  I  have  never- 
theless heard  the  bells  jingle.  As  there  is  no  sunshine 
without  some  shadoww,  so  is  all  human  good  mixed  up  with 
more  or  less  of  evil;  even  poor-law  guardians  have  their 
little  failings,  and  parish  beadles  are  not  wholly  of  heavenly 


nature.     The  best  wine  has   its  1 


All  1 


j  faults  D 


not  written  on   their  foreheads,  and  it's  quite  as  well  tbey 
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arc  not,  or  huts  would  need  very  wide  brinis;  yet  as  sure  as 
pggs  arc  cggri,  &ultM  of  some  sort  uestlu  in  Kvaty  bosom. 
Tliere's  no  telling  when  a  man's  sins  may  show  themselves, 
for  hiiros  pop  out  of  the  ditch  just  when  you  aru  not  look- 
ing for  them.  A  horse  that  is  weak  in  the  legs  m?.y  not 
stumble  for  s  mile  or  two,  but  it  la  in  him,  and  the  driver 
had  better  hold  him  up  well.  The  tabby  cat  is  not  lapping 
milk  just  now,  but  leave  the  dairy  door  open,  and  sec  if  she 
is  not  as  bad  a  thief  as  the  kitten.  There's  fire  in  the  Hint, 
cool  as  it  looks:  wait  till  the  steel  gets  a  knock  at  it,  and 
you  will  see.  Every  b<nly  can  read  that  riddle,  but  it  is  not 
every  body  that  will  remember  to  keep  his  gun|K>wder  out 
of  the  way  of  the  candle. 

If  we  would  always  recollect  that  we  live  among  men 
who  are  im|jerfei'f,  we  should  not  be  in  snch  a  fever  when 
we  find  out  onr  friend's  failings;  what's  mtten  will  rend, 
and  cracked  iK>t.s  will  leak.  Blessed  is  he  who  cxiM^et^ 
nothing  of  poor  ilesli  and  blood,  for  he  shall  m-rer  be  dis- 
appointed. The  best  of  men  arc  men  at  the  best,  and  the 
best  wax  will  melt. 

"It  IB  n  giioil  )iQnic  that  never  Htntnblos, 
And  a,  gooil  wif«  lliiit  imvi't  tjrii milieu," 


That  word  home  always  sounds  like  poetry  to  mo.  It 
rings  like  a  peal  of  bells  at  a  wedding,  only  more  sod  and 
BWect,  and  it  chimes  deeper  into  the  ears  of  my  heart.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  it  means  thateliod  cutta^^e  or  manor- 
■bouBG,  home  is  home;  be  it  ever  so  homely,  there  is  no  (tlace 
1  earth  like  it.  Green  grows  (he  house-leek  on  tlie  roof 
Jforever,  and  let  the  moss  flourish  on  the  thatch.  Sweetly 
yttie  Kjuri-nws  chirrup  and  the  swallows  twitter  around  the  cho- 
lot  wbioh  is  my  joy  and  rest.  Every  bird  loves  its 
"^  IP 
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own  iiest;  the  owls  think  the  old  ruins  the  fairei^t  spot  undvr  1 
tht;  moon,  and  the  fux  is  of  opinion  that  hia  hole  in  the  hill'T 
is   remarkably  (lozy.     When  my  mitster's   n;ig    knows   that  ] 
his  lieat]   is  tuwurd  home  he  wunts  nu  whip,  but  thinks  It  I 
best  to  put  on  all  steam  ;  and  I  am  always  of  the  same  mind,  ' 
for  the   way   home,  to    me,  ie   the  best  bit  of"  niiid  in   (ho  1 
country.     I  lilte  to  see  the  smoke  out  of  my  own  cliirnDfy  j 
bctlcr  than  tlie  fire  on  anotlier  man's  hearth ;  there  'a  somo—^ 
thing  so  iieautiful   in  the  way  in  which  it  curls  up  among  I 
the  trees.     Cold  potatoes  on  my  own  table  taste  better  ttuu^  J 
roa.st  meat  at  my  ueighbor's,  and  the  honeysuckle  at  my  own 
door  is  the  sweetest  I  ever  Bmell.      Whfii  you  are  out,  friends 
do  their  beat,  iiut  still  it  ia  not  home.     "  Mak«  yourself  at 
home,"  they  say,  because  every  body  knows  that  to  feel  at 
home  is  to  feel  at  eawe. 

"  EjiHt  and  ivest, 
HoniP  is  best." 

Why,  at  home  you  are  at  home,  and  wliat  more  do  you 
want?  Nobody  grudges  you,  whatever  your  appetite  may 
be;  and  you  don't  get  put  into  a  damp  bed. 

HEN  WHO  AHE  DOWN. 

No  man's  lot  in  fully  known  till  he  is  dead;  change  of 
fortune  is  the  li)(  ui'  life.     He  who  ridfs  in  the  carriage  may 
yet  have  to  clean  it.     Sawyers  change  places,  and  he  who  Ib 
up  alofl  miiy  have  to  lake  his  turn  in  the  pit.     In  less  than 
a  thousand  years  we  shall  all  be  bald  and  poor  too,  and  who 
knows  what  he  may  come  to  before  that?     The  thought  tlmt 
we   may  ourselves  be  one  day   under  the  window,  should 
make  ns  careful  when  we  are  throwing  out  our  dirty  water,  j 
Wilh   what  measure  we  mete,   it  shall  be  measured  to  us] 
again,  and  therefore  let  us  look  well  to  our  dealings  with  | 
the  unfortunate. 
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Nothing  makes  me  more  sick  of  human  nature  than  to 
Bee  the  way  in  whiuli  men  treat  otliers  when  they  fall  down 
the  ladder  of  fortune :  "Down  with  him,"  they  cry,  "he 
always  was  good  for  nothing." 

"  Down  aiDOU),'  Iho  <lcnd  nieD,  (town,  down,  down, 
Dom)  nniont'  llie  dead  men,  tliero  let  liim  lie." 

Dog  won't  cat  dog,  hnt  men  will  vat  each  other  up  like 
cannihaLs,  and  I)oa.*t  of  it  ton.  There  are  thousands  in  this 
world  who  Hy  like  vultures  to  feed  on  u  tradoHinan  or  a  mer- 
chant as  Hooii  as  over  he  gets  into  trouble.  Where  the  carcass 
is  thither  will  the  eagles  lie  gathered  together.  Instead  of 
B  little  help,  they  give  the  sinking  man  a  great  deal  of  cru- 
elty, and  cry,  "Serves  him  right."  All  the  world  will  heat 
the  man  whom  fortune  ImiTets.  If  providence  smites  him, 
all  men's  whijis  hegin  to  cni<^k.  The  dog  is  drowning,  and 
therefore  all  his  friends  empty  their  luirkets  <)ver  him.  The 
tree  has  fallen,  and  every  hody  runs  for  his  hiitcln-l.  The 
house  is  on  fire,  and  all  the  neighhors  warm  themselvi-s.  The 
man  has  ill  Inek,  therefore  his  friends  give  him  ill  usagi^; 
he  has  lumhled  into  the  road,  and  they  drive  their  carts 
over  him ;  he  is  down,  and  selfishness  eries,  "  I>i-(  him  he 
kept  down,  then  there  will  he  the  mon'  nKini  for  those  who 
are  Up." 

How  a^ravating  it  is  when  fhiwe  who  knfwked  you 
down  kick  you  for  not  stau<liug  up!  It  is  not  very  pleasant 
t«  hear  that  yoii  have  I)oen  a  great  find,  that  there  w«Te  fifty 
ways  at  least  nf  keeping  nut  of  your  dillieulty,  ordy  you  had 
not  the  sense  to  see  them.  You  ought  not  to  have  Inst  the 
game;  even  Tom  Fool  can  see  when-  you  made  a  had  move. 
**  He  ought  to  have  locked  thf  gtalih-thor ;"  even-  body  can  we 
that,  btit  nnlmdy  offers  to  buy  the  loser  a  new  nag.  "  What 
a pUg  h£  wcnl  eo far  on  the  ice!"  That's  verj'  true,  hut  that 
von't  save  the  poor  fellow  i'rom  drowning.     When  a  iiian's 
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coat  is  threadbare,  it  is  an  eawy  thing  ta  pick  a  hole  in  it. 
Good  advice  is  poor  food  for  a  hungry  family. 
"  A  man  of  worila  anil  not  of  deeds 
Is  iikB  u  gunien  full  of  weeds." 

Lend  me  a  bit  of  string  to  tio  up  the  traces,  and  find  fault  4 
with  my  old  harncis  when  I  get  home.     Help  jay  old  horse  ( 
to  a  few  oats,  then  tell  liim  to  nieml  his  piioe,     Feol  for  me'  ] 
and  I  shall  be  niueli  obliged  to  you,  but  mind  you,  fuel  in 
your  pocket,  or  else  a  fig  for  your  feelings. 

HOPK 

Eggs  are  eggs,  bat  some  are  rotten ;  and  ao  hopes  are 
hopes,  but  many  of  them  are  delusions.  Hopes  are  like  wo- 
men, there  is  a  touch  of  angel  about  them  all,  i)iit  there  are 
two  sorts.  My  boy  Tom  has  been  blowing  a  lot  of  birds'- 
egge,  and  threading  them  on  a  string;  I  have  been  doing 
the  same  thing  with  hopes,  and  liere  's  a  few  of  them,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent. 

The  sanguine  man's  hopt?  pops  up  in  a  moment  like  Jack- 
in-the-box;  it  works  with  a  spring,  and  does  not  go  by  rea- 
son. Whenever  this  man  looks  out  of  the  window  he  sees 
better  times  ooming,  and  although  it  is  nearly  all  in  his  own 
eye  and  nowhere  else,  yet  to  see  plum-pnddings  in  the  moon 
is  a  fur  more  cheerful  habit  than  croaking  at  every  thing 
like  a  two-legged  frog.  This  is  the  kind  of  lirother  to  be 
nn  Ibe  road  with  on  a  pitch-dark  night,  wlien  it  pours  with 
rain,  for  he  cari'Ies  cnndles  in  his  eyes  and  a  fireside  in  his 
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chickens  before  they  are  liat^he<l.  and  sells  his  fierrings  be- 
fore they  are  in  the  net.  All  his  sparrowK'-eggs  are  bouRcl 
to   turn  into   thrushes,   at   the  least,  if  not   partridges  and   ' 


pheasantj^.     Sui 
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low.  He  IH  BUrc  ti)  iiiiikv  Win  fortune  at  hi»  dcw  shop,  for 
be  Imd  not  0{k<dcO  the  door  tivi-  itiiiiiit(i.t  before  two  of  lUe 
ncighborH  t-ruwih'd  in;  one  of  tliein  wanted  u  louf  of  hread 
on  tnist,  iiml  (he  oi)i<t  imked  chan^it  for  a  tthillinf^.  lie  is 
wrtuiii  tliat  till'  Mttiiri-  nivsiiiti  to  give  liiiu  his  euslom,  tor 
lie  saw  him  reading  tlie  name  over  tlie  tiliu])  diMir  an  he  rude 
past.  He  does  nut  iK-lieve  in  Nli|ts  between  eu[>s  and  li|)s, 
but  makes  ecrtiiinlieH  uiit  uf  perliajiseH.  Well,  good  kuhI, 
though  lie  is  a  little  soil  at  times,  there  is  much  in  him  to 
pruiHe,  and  I  like  lo  think  of  one  of  his  iidd  savings,  "Never 
ijay  die  till  you  are  dead,  itiid  tlicu  it 's  no  use,  so  let  it 
atone:"  Then^  are  other  odd  peuplc  in  the  world,  you  see, 
bcsidcij  John  Ploughnmii. 

MY  KinST  WIFE. 

My  cx[x,'rienec  uf  my  first  wife,  who  will,  I  hope,  live 
to  be  my  last,  is  miioh  as  follows:  matrimony  eamc  fi-oni 
Paradise  and  leads  to  it.  1  never  was  half  so  happy  before  I 
was  a  married  man  as  I  am  now.  When  yon  are  married, 
your  bliss  begins.  I  have  no  duuht  that  where  there  is  iniieh 
love  there  will  he  nuieh  to  love,  and  where  love  is  seant 
faults  will  he  plentiful.  If  there  is  only  one  guo<l  wife  in 
England,  I  am  llie  man  who  ])tit  the  ring  on  her  finger,  and 
long  may  she  wtsar  it.  (!od  ble.'is  the  dear  soul,  if  she  can 
put  up  with  me,  ahe  shall  never  be  put  down  by  me, 

Hl:iT3  A3  TO  THRIVIKG. 

Hard  work  is  the  grand  seiTet  of  sneeesH,  Nothing  hut 
ngs  and  poverty  can  iH>me  of  idleness.  KIbuw-greaso  is  the 
only  atulTto  make  gtdd  with.  No  sweat,  no  .swttet.  He  who 
would  have  the  cn)w'B  eggs  must  (tliinb  the  tree.  Every 
miD  must  build  up  his  own  fortune  nowadays.  Sliirt-sleeves 
rolled  up  lead  on  to  best  broad  cloth ;  aud  be  who  is  not 
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ashamed  uf  the  apron  will  bood  be  able  to  du  without  it. 
"  Diligeuce  is  the  inotber  of  good  luck,"  tts  Poor  Richard 
Bays;  but  "  idlenes'5  iff  the  devil's  bolster,"  Johu  Plough- 
man says. 

Make  as  few  changes  as  you  can ;  trees  oflen  transplanfMl 
bear  little  &uit.  If  you  have  difficulties  in  ouc  place,  you 
will  have  them  in  another;  if  you  move  becuuH;  it  is  damp 
iu  the  valley,  you  may  find  it  cold  on  the  hill.  Where  will 
the  -Ana  go  that  he  will  not  have  to  work  ?  Where  can  u 
cow  live  and  not  get  milked?  Where  will  you  find  land 
without  stones,  or  meat  without  bones?  Everywhere  oo 
carlli  liK'U  must  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  I  heir  faces. '  To 
fly  from  trouble  men  muf>t  have  eagle's  wings.  Alteration 
\s  not  always  improvement,  as  the  pigeon  said  when  she  got 
out  of  the  net  and  into  the  pie.  There  is  a  proper  time  for 
changing,  and  then  mind  you  bestir  yourself,  for  a  sitting 
hen  gets  no  barley;  but  do  not  be  forever  on  the  shift,  fiar 
a  rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.  Stick-to-it  is  the  conqueror. 
He  who  can  wait  long  enough  will  win.  This,  that,  and 
tliQ  other,  any  thing  and  every  thing,  all  put  together, 
make  nothing  in  the  end;  but  on  one  hmne  a  man  ridea 
home  in  due  season.  In  one  place  the  seed  grows,  in  one 
nest  the  bird  hatches  its  eggs,  in  one  oven  the  bread  bakes, 
in  one  river  the  fish  lives. 

Do  not  be  above  your  business.  He  who  turns  up  his 
nose  at  his  work  qnarrela  with  his  bread  and  butter.  He 
is  a  poor  smith  wlm  is  afraid  of  bis  owu  sparks:  there's 
J  dincnnifort  in  all  trades,  except  chimney -sweeping.  If 
aailors  gave  up  going  to  sea  because  of  the  wet,  if  bakers 
left  off  baking  because  it  is  hot  work,  if  ploughmen  would 
not  plough  because  of  the  cold,  and  tailors  would  not  make 
our  clothes  for  fear  of  pricking  their  fingers,  what  a  pass 
we  abouid  come  to  1     2«'onscn»e,  my  Sue  fellow,  there  'e  no 
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ahame  aliuiit  any  houc8t  culliii);;  do  n't  be  afraid  uf  soiling 
your  bunds,  tli<'rc's  plenty  of  :iua]>  In  bu  hml.  All  trades 
are  good  to  goini  traiiiTR.  A  clover  man  Ciui  tnake  money 
out  of  dirt.  Lucifer  inutcbes  jiay  wi-11,  if  ynu  fiell  enough 
of  tboni. 

You  tv.\n  not  get  honey  if  you  are  frightened  at  bees,  nor 
BOW  corn  if  you  aiv  sifr.iid  of  getliiifj  mud  (m  vdur  boolii, 
Lackadaisii-ul  gentlemen  hud  belter  euiigrale  to  tunl's-laud, 
where  men  jp't  thfir  living  by  wearing  sbiuy  boots  and 
lavender  gloves.  W'ben  bars  of  iitui  melt  under  tbe  s<nilh 
wind,  when  you  can  dig  the  fields  with  toothpicks,  blow 
ships  along  with  fans,  manure  tbe  crojks  with  lavender- 
water,  and  grow  phnn-cakes  in  flower-|M>ts,  then  will  be  a 
fine  time  for  dandies;  but  until  (lie  luiUcuniun)  c-omes  we 
shall  all  have  a  deal  to  put  up  with,  and  bad  better  bear 
our  present  burdens  than  run  belter-skelter  when^  we  shall 
find  matters  a  deal  worse. 

Keep  your  weather  eye  o[>en.  Sleeping  j»oultry  are 
carried  off  by  the  fox.  Who  watches  not,  eatcbes  not. 
Fools  ask  what 's  o'clock,  but  wise  men  know  their  time. 
Grind  while  tbe  wind  blows,  or  if  not  do  not  blame  Provi- 
dence. God  sends  every  bird  its  food,  but  he  <loes  not 
throw  it  into  the  nest:  he  gives  ua  our  daily  bread,  but  it 
it)  through  our  own  labor.  Take  time  by  the  forelm-k.  Be 
up  early  and  catch  the  worm.  The  morning  hour  carries 
gold  in  its  mouth.  He  who  drives  lo-^t  in  the  row  gets  alt 
the  dust  in  his  eyes:  rise  early,  and  yoii  will  have  a  clear 
■tRit  ftir  the  day. 

TRY. 

Cb»V  do  it  sticks  in  the  mud,  but  Try  soon  drags  the 
wagon  out  of  the  rut.  The  fox  said  Try,  and  be  got  ntvay 
ftom  the  hounds  when  they  almost  snap]>ed  at  tiini.  Tbe 
said  Try,  and  turned  flowers  into  hooey.    The  squirrel 
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sail]  Try,  and  up  he  went  to  the  top  of  the  beech-tree.  ITib 
siKiw-rfron  said  Try,  and  bloomed  in  the  cold  snows  of  Win- 
ter. The  HUD  said  Try,  and  the  Spring  aoon  threw  Jack 
Frost  out  of  the  saddle.  The  young  lark  B^id  Try,  and  !ie 
liiund  his  uew  wings  took  him  over  hedges  and  ditcheH,  and 
up  wbere  his  father  was  binging.  The  ox  said  Try,  and 
plungla-d  the  field  from  end  to  end.  No  hill  too  steep  for 
Try  to  climb,  no  elay  too  stiff  for  Try  to  plough,  no  field  too 
wet  for  Try  to  drain,  no  hole  too  big  for  Try  to  mend.  As 
to  a  little  trouble,  who  expects  to  find  cherries  without 
stones,  or  roses  without  thorns!  Who  would  win  mustleara 
to  bear.  Idleness  lies  in  bed  sick  of  the  mulligrubs  where 
industry  finds  health  and  wealth.  The  dog  in  the  kennel 
barks  at  the  fleas ;  the  hunting  dog  does  not  even  know  tbey 
are  there.  Lazines.'j  waits  till  the  river  is  dry,  and  never 
gets  to  market;  "Try"  swims  it,  and  makes  all  the  trade. 
Can  't  do  it  could  n't  eat  the  bread  and  butter  which  was  cut 
fur  liira,  but  Try  made  meat  out  of  mnshrooms. 

If  you  want  to  do  good  in  the  world,  the  little  word 
"  Try"  comes  in  again.  There  are  plenty  of  ways  of  serv- 
ing God,  and  some  that  will  fit  you  exactly  as  a  key  fits  a 
look.  Do  n't  hold  back  because  you  can  not  preach  in  St. 
Paul's;  be  content  to  talk  to  one  or  two  in  a  cottage;  very 
good  wheat  grows  in  little  ficld.s.  You  may  cook  iu  small 
pots  as  well  as  big  ones.  Little  pigeons  can  carry  great 
messages.  Even  a  little  dog  can  bark  at  a  thief,  and  wake 
up  the  master  and  save  the  house.  A  spark  is  fire.  A 
sentence  of  truth  has  heaven  in  it.  Do  what  you  do  right 
thomughly;  pray  over  it  heartily,  and  leave  the  result 
to  God. 

Alas!  advice  ia  thrown  away  on  many,  like  good  seed  oa 
a  bare  rock.  Teach  a  cow  for  eleven  years,  but  she  will 
never  learn  to  sing  the  Old  Huudreth.     Of  some  it  seems 
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trae  that  when  they  were  born  Solomon  went  by  the  door, 
but  would  not  look  in.  Their  coat-of-arnis  is  a  fool's  t.-jj> 
on  a  donkey's  head.  They  slecji  when  it  is  time  to  plough, 
and  weep  when  harvest  couies.  Tliiy  eat  all  the  puriiuips 
for  supper,  and  wonder  they  have  none  left  for  breakiast. 

Once  let  every  laun  Bay  Try, 
Very  tew  on  straw  would  lie, 
Fewer  etill  of  wont  would  die ; 
Pans  would  all  liiive  SiAi  to  fry ; 
Pigs  would  fdl  tiie  poor  iiiau'a  Bty; 
Want  would  i:etu»  an<I  ih»m\  would  fly  ; 
Wives  and  uliildrpn  cease  to  <;ry ; 
Poor  rates  would  not  swell  so  high; 
Things  would  n't  go  so  much  awry — 
You'd  be  glad,  and  bo  would  I. 
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GPROIilNE  lililSRETIH  MERSGHEL. 

A  NOBLE.  SELF-SACRIFICING   WOMAN. 


iJAliClI  10,  1750,  and  January!*,  1848.  These  are 
!  diilta  that  span  the  iiiiK-ty-i.'ight  years  of  the 
■  of  a  womao  whose  deeds  were  great  in  the 
vice  of  iho  world,  but  of  whom  the  world  itself 
kiiow^  all  too  little.  Of  the  int«reBt  attaching  to  the  life  of 
such  a  woman,  whose  recollections  wi'nt  back  to  the  great 
earthquake  at  Lisbon;  who  lived  lliroiifj;]i  the  American 
War,  the  old  French  Rovolntion,  the  rise  ami  fall  of  Napo- 
leon ;  who  saw  the  development  of  the  great  factors  of  mod- 
ern civilization,  "from  the  lumbering  jio.-it  wagon  in  which 
she  made  her  first  journey  from  Hanover  to  the  railroads 
and  electric  telegraphs  which  have  intersected  all  Europe;" 
of  the  interest  which  such  a  life  possesses,  apart  from  that 
which  attaches  to  it  as  that  of  a  noble,  self-sacrificing  wo- 
man, who  was  content  to  serve  when  she  might  have  led  in 
a  great  cause,  but  few  will  be  insensible. 

Caroline  Herschel  was  born  on  iho  16lh  of  March' 
1750,  and  was  the  eighth  child  of  ten  children.  Her  father, 
Isaac  Herschel,  traced  hie  ancestry  back  to  the  early  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  three  brothers  Herschel 
left  Moravia  through  religious  differences,  they  being  Prot- 
estant. The  father,  Isaac,  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 
to  the  study  of  which,  as  a  youth,  he  devoted  him»)elf,  and, 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage  in  Hanover,  was  engaged  sa 
hautboy  player  iu  the  band  of  the  Guards.  When,  in  the 
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courM;  i)f  time,  liia  family  grew  up  arouDd  hiiu,  each  child 
received  an  e<hication  at  ihi:  ;;arriMou  hhIiooI,  to  wliieh  they 
were  S(;iit  between  the  ages  of  two  and  fourteen;  and  at 
home  the  liillier  strove  In  cultivate  the  musical  talents  of  hia 
sons,  one  of  whom,  William,  soon  taught  his  teacher,  while 
another,  Jacob,  was  organist  of  tlie  gaiTison  church. 

Of  her  very  early  childhood  one  get's  the  impression  that 
Caniline  was  a  nuiet,  modest  little  maiden,  "  deeply  inter- 
ested in  all  the  family  concerns,"  content  to  be  eclijitsed  hy  her 
more  brilliant  and  less  patient  elder  sister,  aud  overlooked 
by  her  thoughtleiw  brothoi-s,  toward  one  of  whom,  William, 
Bhe  already  began  to  cherish  that  dec|i  aflectiiin  which  she 
manlaincd  lliroughout  their  lives.  The  lives  of  this  brother 
and  sister,  indeed,  in  this  respect,  nx.-all  tii  mind  those  of 
Charles  ;unl  Mary  l^amb.  When  she  was  five  years  old  the 
family  life  was  distnrlied  by  war,  which  took  away  tempo- 
rarily father  and  sons,  and  left  the  little  girl  at  homo,  her 
mother's  s<)le  ciinipaui<m.  Her  recollections  of  this  time  are 
very  dismal,  and  may  be  read  at  lengtli  in  the  memoir  by 
Mrs.  John  Herst^hcl,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  much  aid. 
When  she  was  seventeen  her  father  died,  and  the  polished 
education  which  he  had  hoped  to  give  her  was  supplanted 
by  the  mngh  bnt  useful  knowledge  which  her  mother  chose 
tr>  inculcate  in  her — an  education  which  was  to  help  to  fit 
her  to  earn  her  bread,  au<l  to  !«■  of  great  assistance  to  her 
bnlovcd  brother  William.  He  had  now  for  sonic  years  lieen 
living  at  Bath,  Kngland,  from  whieli  he  wrote  in  1772,  pro- 
IKNjing  that  his  sister  should  join  him  there  to  assist  him  in 
his  musical  projects,  for  he  had  now  become  a  eom{>oser  an<l 
director.  In  August  of  this  year  she  aectunplisheil  a  must 
adventiiDuw  and  wearisome  journey  to  Ixiudon,  encounter- 
ing Btorms  by  land  and  sea,  aud  on  the  28th  of  the  month 
frond  henelf  installed  in  her  brother's  lodgings  at  Bath. 
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U  will  lie  necessary  here  lo  speak  a  little  more  at  length 
ol'  her  biotlKi's  life  as  sbe  found  it  when  she  joined  him, 
as  thereafter  her  own  existence  was  jiraofically  merged  in 
hiis,  and,  as  she  has  said  modestly  of  hereelf  aud  her  service: 
"I  did  nothing  for  my  hrother  but  what  a  well-trained 
pLili[iy-di.g  would  have  done;  that  is  to  suy,  I  did  what  he 
ooniinauded  nie.  1  was  a  mere  toul,  whieh  he  bad  the  trou- 
ble of  sharpening,"  Posterity  discredits  this  self-depreoia- 
tion,  while  it  admires  it,  and  Miss  Herschel's  services  are  now 
esteemed  at  their  true  worth.  Her  brother  then,  when  she 
came  to  Bath,  had  established  himself  there  as  a  teacher  of 
music,  as  organist  uf  the  Octagon  Chapel,  and,  an  we  have 
said  before,  was  a  composer  and  director  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary merit.  This  was  all  a  side  issne,  however.  It  was  but 
a  means  to  an  end.  His  mnsic  was  the  goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg,  which,  once  in  his  |K)sscssion,  he  turned  over  to 
the  mistress  of  his  soul — Astronomy, 

Every  s|>are  moment  of  the  day,  we  are  told,  aud  many 
hours  stolen  from  the  night,  had  long  heen  devoted  to  the 
studies  which  were  compelling  him  to  become  himself  an  ob- 
server of  ihe  heavens.  He  had  worked  wonders  of  mechan- 
ical invention,  forced  thereto  by  necessity;  had  become  a 
member  of  a  philosophical  society,  and  his  name  was  begin- 
ning to  be  circulated  among  the  great,  rumors  of  his  work 
reaching  and  arresting  even  royal  attention. 

At  this  point  his  sister  arrived,  the  quiet  domestic  life 
she  had  been  living  in  Hanover  being  suddenly  changed  for 
one  of  "  ceaseless  and  inexhanstible  activity  "  in  her  brother's 
service,  being  at  once  his  astronomical  and  musical  assistant, 
and  his  housekeeper  and  guardian.  Of  the  latter,  hie  erratic 
habits  made  him  in  great  need.  "  For  ten  years  she  per- 
severed at  Bath,"  says  her  blographor,  "singing  when  she 
waa  told  to  sing,  copying  when  she  wim  tuld  to  copy,  'lend- 
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ing  a  hand'  in  IIk!  workslui]),  and  taking  liur  fnll  ishan^  in  all 
the  stirring  and  cxtuliiig  chaiigt^s  liy  \v)iii;li  (li<>  nuisi<rian  be- 
came tlic  king's  ustn)i)i)m<T  and  a  cululirity ;  lint  «lii'  ik'vit, 
by  a  single  wonl,  bctrayn  liow  tlicse  wumlc^ifnl  (rvcntw 
ftffi-ctcd  lier,  nor  iiuiiilgt's  in  tint  sliglitent  a)>i)n>ach  to  an 
origiinil  M-ntinK'nt,  cuinniont,  or  n-fli-i'tion  not  striiitly  (ron- 
nvcted  with  tbe  pn^Kciit  litia."  \n  an  ordinary  ('a.io  tbis  would 
not  bu  n-niarkable,  bnt  in  tliv  present  instance  it  aeqnirea 
considerable  signifii-aiurv  fniin  the  fat^t  that,  tu  our  best 
knowledge,  Miss  Ilei'Mebel's  wad  a  t(!in|)i'nini('nt  wliieh  wonld 
he  Mtrongly  afferti-d  by  the  life  she  was  leading,  and  lior 
wh'iice  as  lo  jx-i-sonul  sentiment  .-ihows  to  what  an  extent  ahe 
had  heeomc  a  tool  in  her  hnithcr'a  hands — njoicing  in  his 
uuwciiHes,  and  syin|>alliizing  in  hi«  sorrows,  but  never  n:- 
vvaling  to  what  diplh  of  self-snerifiee  she  may  have  been 
plungetl  by  her  voluntary  surrender  and  devotion  to  her 
bn)tlier. 

As  we  understand  her,  Mis«  Ilerseliel  wouhl  have  been 
eminently  fitteil  to  1111  a  [xisilion  of  high  domestic  resjionsi- 
bility;  and  no  woman  of  (his  sort,  who  has  onee  dri'ained 
of  a  honii!  of  Inr  own,  wilh  Its  ennobling  and  divine  ns- 
HpODHibilities,  ran,  willionl  a  pang,  give  up  so  sweet  a  vision 
fi>r  a  life  of  Ka<^rili.-<-,  allhongh  it  he  brilliant  with  tin-  e<dd 
f4I>lcndor»  of  seienee.  Iler  li(e  willi  her  brother,  as  has 
Ifcen  Kuid,  waH  one  of  ci'aseless  aetivlly  in  all  the  ra|Kieil i<-.s 
ill  whieh  t^he  wrveil  hint.  As  lioiiseke<>|H'r,  she  (H-i-iijiied  a 
■tmull  rocmi  in  the  altie,  while  her  brother  oeeupied  tint 
ground-fliMir,  furnished  in  new  and  han<lsonie  style.  She 
received  a  wtni  for  weekly  expenses,  of  whieh  she  nnist 
keep  n  rarcfiil  acr<-ouni,  and  all  the  nuirketing  fell  to  her. 
She  had  to  Rtru^le  with  hot-tern)HTed  servants,  and  with 
the  greatest  irn^gnlarity  and  disord<'r  in  the  honstthohl; 
while  ber  imperfect  knowledge  of  Kagliali  (ttiia  wan  auuu 
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niter  her  arrival  at  Bath)  added  a  new  pang  to  Ler  home- 
hickness  and  low  tipirits.  Later  ou,  in  her  onpiioUy  as  niii- 
fk'ul  assistant,  we  are  told  that  she  once  oopicd  the  Hcores 
of  th(!  "Messiah"  and  "Judas  Maccabeus"  into  parlo  for 
an  orchestra  of  nearly  one  hundred  performere,  and  the  v<»- 
cal  parts  of  "SaniHun,"  besides  instructing  the  troblu  eiagers, 
of  whom  who  Wiis  now  herself  the  first.  As  astro nomicitl 
assistant,  she  has  herself  given  a  glimpse  of  her  exporienwj 
in  the  foUowiug  words:  "In  my  brother's  absence  from 
home,  I  was,  of  course,  left  eolely  to  amuse  myself  with  my 
own  thoughts,  which  were  any  thing  but  cheerful.  I  found 
I  wan  to  be  trained  for  an  assistant  ustronojixr,  and,  by  way 
of  encouragement,  a  teleeoopc  adapted  for 'sweeping,*,  con- 
sisting of  a  tube  with  two  glasses,  sueh  as  are  commonly 
nsed  in  a  '  finder,'  was  given  mo.  I  was  '  to  sweep  for 
comets,'  and  I  see  by  my  journal  that  I  began  August  22, 
1782,  to  write  down  and  describe  all  remarkable  appearances 
I  saw  in  my  '  sweeps,'  which  were  horizontal.  But  it  was  not 
till  the  hist  two  months  of  the  same  year  that  I  felt  the  least 
euconragement  to  spend  the  star-light  nights  on  a  grass-plot 
covered  with  dew  or  hoar-frost,  without  a  human  being  near 
enough  to  be  within  call,  I  knew  too  little  of  the  real 
heavens  to  be  able  to  point  out  every  object  so  as  to  find  it 
again  without  losing  too  much  time  by  consulting  the  atlas." 
And,  in  another  place,  she  says:  "  I  had,  however,  the  com- 
fort \a  see  that  my  brother  was  satisfied  with  my  endeavont 
to  assist  him,  when  he  wanted  another  person  either  to  niii 
to  the  clocks,  write  down  a  memorandum,  fetch  and  carry 
instruments,  or  measure  the  ground  with  iwles,  etc.,  of  which 
something  of  the  kind  every  moment  would  occur."  How 
successful  she  was  in  her  sky-sweeping  may  be  judged  from 
tiie  fact  that  she  herself  discovered  no  less  than  eight  diEfer- 
ent  comets  at  various  times  during  her  appn-nticeship.     Her 
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work  wn^  not  iin:itti>iirl(>il  by  danger  and  a(toi(lent8,  nnd  on 
one  occasion,  on  a  cold  atid  <!loiKly  DeccmlRT  iiiglit,  whun  a 
strip  of  clear  sky  rcvoalcd  some  stars  and  tlicre  was  great 
hasti'  mnilc  to  observe  tlieni,  iii  assisting  licr  brother  with 
bis  iiiige  telescope  she  ran  in  the  dark  on  groniid  covered 
witli  meliicig  snow  a  foot  dei'i),  tripiu'd,  and  fell  on  a  large 
iron  liiiok  such  as  butchers  two,  and  which  was  attached  fur 
Konic  ]iiir|«>8(^  to  the  niat^hiiie.  It  entered  her  right  h-g, 
above  the  knee,  and  when  her  brother  ealled, "  Make  hiL-itc," 
ahe  could  only  answer  by  a  pitiful  ery,  "I  am  booked." 
He  and  the  workmen  were  instantly  with  her;  but  they  did 
not  free  lier  fi-om  the  lorliiring  position  without  leaving 
nearly  two  onnccs  of  her  flesh  behind,  and  it  was  long  be- 
fore she  was  aide  to  take  her  plaet;  again  at  the  instnunent. 

It  would  be  interesting,  if  it  weiv  but  ]ira<rtieab!e,  to 
give  a  brief  journal  of  her  life  during  (be  fifiy  yeiirs  she 
lived  in  ICngland,  fmni  tlic  tim*^  of  her  arrival  in  Dalli, 
August  2.S,  1772,  till  (he  time  of  her  l>n>ther's  death,  Au- 
gust 25,  1822,  af\er  which  she  retnrn.d  (..  Hanover. 

We  have  given  eiiougli,  [X'rhxips,  to  suf^^est  the  mode 
and  the  activity  of  her  life;  but  of  her  brother's  marriage, 
and  (he  trial  it  bmught  n[)on  her  in  giving  itp  the  snjirtime 
place  she  had  held  in  his  love  and  eoni|>:inionship  (itr  six- 
teen years;  of  the  details  of  her  disfsn-eries,  and  the  inter- 
esting eorres[x)ndence  whii-h  aceoinpiinied  them ;  uf  her 
various  gn-at  and  noble  friends,  and  her  reliitions  with 
them;  of  the  death  of  her  brother,  then  Sir  William  Iler- 
schel,  and  the  terrible  blow  it  proved  to  her;  of  her  retnni 
to  Holland,  to  the  home  of  another  brother;  of  her  sorrow 
uid  disappointment  at  the  eliang<'s  which  Iiud  taken  place 
in  the  home  of  her  youth  during  the  h>ng  years  which  had 
brought  her  to  old  age — she  was  then  seventy-twn — and  to 
fiwe  "the  blank  of  life  after  having  liviHl  wttlnn  the  radi- 
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ance  of  gcniiiH ;"  of  tlic  coinfiirt  sliP  dfrivptl  from  the  mem- 
b<^rs  of  her  hrotlui's  fiiinily  wbom  she  had  loft  behitxl  in 
"happy  England;"  of  tho  honors  which  the  chief  acJeiitific 
men  in  the  kingtlimi  billowed  iijwn  lier — of  all  thttso  mat- 
ters we  can  do  do  more  than  to  simply  touch  upon  them  as 
above,  although,  if  we  might  refer  to  them  at  greater  Icni^rth, 
it  would  be  but  to  inerea-ie  oar  admiration  and  esteem  for  one 
of  the  strongest,  most  serviceable,  and  most  faithful  women 
that  ever  lived. 

She  died  at  eleven  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  9tli  of 
January,  1848,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight;  and  the  holy 
words  were  sjMiken  In  the  same  little  chapol  in  the  garrison 
in  which,  "nearly  a  century  before,  hhe  had  been  chrifituned 
and  afterward  confirmed."  In  the  coffin  with  Lor  was 
placed,  at  her  request,  "a  lock  of  her  beloved  brother's 
hair,  and  an  old,  almost  obliterated  almanac  that  had  been 
used  Ity  her  father;"  and  with  thcMP  tokens  of  the  un- 
swerving love  and  fidelity  she  had  always  borne  t,o  parent 
and  brother,  she  waa  laid  away  to  rest,  leaving  the  memory 
of  a  noble  woman,  great  in  wisdom,  and  greater  in  woman- 
lines-s,  without  whicli,  in  woman,  wisdom  is  unhallowed. — 
S.  A.  Chapin,  Jr.,  in  the  Chriatian  l/mon. 
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PESTIIiEROUS  lilTERSTURE. 

THE  PRINTING-PRESS  THE  MIGHTIEST  AGENCY  ON  EARTH  FOH  OOOD 
AND  FOR  EVIL— THE  FLOOD  OF  IMPURE  AND  LOATHSOME  LIT- 
ERATURE—WHAT  CAN  WE  DO  TO  ABATE  THIS  PESTILENCE?— 
WHAT  BOOKS  AND  NEWSPAPERS  SHALL  WE  READ?- HOW  PRO- 
TECT OUR  CHILDREN. 


^E  is  !i  Iji-avo  man,  who,  at  tlie  riglit  time  and  in 
the  right  phicc  and  manner,  lifVs  his  voice  against 
iMjWji^i  a  f^reat  evil  of  the  day.  Dr.  Talniage  lias  re- 
f^'^^''^  (fiitly  (lone  this,  with  an  rarnestness  like  that  of 
|he  old  Ilchrew  jirophcts.  His  timely  words  of  warning 
mn  not  be  unfruitfnl : 

"Of  making  books  there  in  no  end."  True  in  the 
times  HO  long  B.  C,  how  much  more  true  in  the  timen 
so  long  A.  D. !  \Vc  see  so  many  books  we  do  not  un- 
derstand what  a  book  is.  Stand  it  on  end.  Measure 
it,  the  height  of  it,  the  df^pth  of  if,  the  length  of  it, 
the  breadth  of  it.  You  cun  not  do  it.  Examine  the 
paper,  and  estimate  the  progn'ss  made  from  the  time  of 
the  impressions  on  clay,  and  then  on  the  bark  of  trees,  and 
from  the  bark  of  trees  to  papyrus,  and  from  papyrus  to 
the  hide  of  wild  beasts,  and  from  the  hide  of  wiki  bca.st^  on 
down  until  the  mimoles  of  our  modern  [)a{HT  maniifaetor- 
ies,  and  then  see  the  paper,  white  and  ]>ure  a.s  an  infant's 
BOol,  waiting  for  God's  in.=icription.  A  book!  Examine 
the  type  of  it;  examine  the  printing,  and  see  the  progress 
firom  the  time  when  Solon's  laws  were  written  on  oak  ]>lanks, 
and  Hesiod'e  poems  were  written  on  tables  of  lead,  and  the 
ISnaitic  tioniinands  were  written  on  tables  of  stone,  on  down 
to  Hoe's  perfecting  printing-pri'ss.     A  book!     It  took  all 
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the  universities  of  the  past,  all  the  martyr-fireH,  all  the  c\v- 
\Wtai\o\\fy,  all  the  battles,  all  the  victories,  all  the  defeats,  ull 
the  glooms,  all  the  brightnesses,  all  the  ceDturies,  to  iflaku 
it  j)o.s.sible.  A  book  I  It  is  the  chorus  of  the  ages — it  is 
the  drawing-room  in  which  kings  and  tjuoens,  and  oratoi-e, 
and  poets,  and  historians,  and  philosophers  come  out  to 
greet  you.  If  I  worshiped  any  thing  on  earth,  I  wonid 
worship  that.  If  I  burned  incense  to  any  idol,  I  would 
build  an  altar  to  that.  Thank  God  for  good  books,  helpful 
books,  inspiring  books.  Christian  books,  books  of  men,  books 
nf  women,  books  of  God.  The  printing-press  is  the  might- 
iest agency  on  earth  for  good  and  for  evil.  The  minister  of 
the  Gospel  standing  in  a  pulpit  has  a  r&sponsible  ]H)sition, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  as  responsible  as  the  position  of  an 
editor  or  a  publisher.  Take  the  simple  statistics  that  our 
New  York  dailies  now  have  a  circulation  of  450,000  per 
day,  and  add  to  it  the  fact  that  three  of  our  weekly  period- 
icals have  an  aggregate  circulation  of  about  one  million,  and 
then  cipher,  if  you  can,  how  far  up  and  how  far  down  and 
how  far  ont  reach  the  influences  of  the  American  printing- 
press.  I  believe  the  Lord  intends  the  printing-press  to  be 
the  chief  means  for  the  world's  rescue  and  evangeliEation, 
and  I  think  that  the  great  last  battle  of  the  world  will  not 
be  fought  with  swonis  or  guns,  but  with  types  and  press — a 
purified  Gospel  literature  triumphing  over,  trampling  down, 
and  crushing  out  forever  that  which  is  depraved.  The  only 
way  to  right  a  b.id  book  is  by  printing  a  good  one.  The 
only  way  to  overcome  unclean  newspaper  literature  is  by 
acattering  abroad  that  which  is  healthful.  May  God  speed 
the  cylinders  of  an  honest,  intelligent,  aggressive,  Christian 
printing-press. 

[  have  to  tell  you  this  morning  that  I  believe  that  the 
greatest  scourge  that  lias  ever  oome  upon  this  nation  ha» 
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been  that  of  unclean  journalism.  It  has  its  victims  in  all 
occupatioDS  and  departments.  It  has  helped  to  till  insane 
asylums  and  penitentiaries,  and  altiis-liotiaes  and  deus  of 
shame.  The  bodies  of  this  infection  lie  in  the  hospitals  and 
in  the  graves,  while  their  souls  arc  being  tossed  over  into  a 
lost  eternity,  an  avaliinche  of  horror  and  desp:iir.  The  Lon- 
don plague  was  nothing  tu  it.  That  counted  its  victims  by 
thousands;  but  this  modern  pest  has  already  shoveled  its 
millions  into  the  cliarni-I-honse  of  the  nioially  dead.  Tlie 
longest  rail  train  that  ever  ran  over  the  Eric  or  the  Hud.-iun 
tracks  was  not  long  enough  or  large  enough  to  carry  the 
beastliness  and  the  putrefaction  which  Iiave  gathered  up  in 
the  had  hooks  and  news])apers  of  this  land  iu  the  last  Iwciily 
years.  Now,  it  is  amid  such  circnmstauct^s  th:il  I  put  the 
questions  of  overmastering  importance  to  yon  and  your 
families:  What  ean  wc  do  to  abate  this  pestilent'cV  AVIiut 
books  and  newMi)a[)ers  shall  we  read?  Xon  see  I  group 
them  together.  A  newsjKipcr  is  only  a  book  in  a  swifter 
and  more  portable  aliaiw,  and  the  same  rules  which  apply  to 
book-reading  will  apply  to  newspajwr-rcading.  What  shall 
we  read?  Shall  our  minds  be  the  receptacle  of  every  thing 
that  an  author  has  a  mind  to  write?  Shall  there  be  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  tr(H^  of  life  and  the  tree  of  death? 
Shall  we  stoop  down  and  drink  oiit  of  tin;  trough  wliieh  the 
wicke<]nesH  of  men  has  filled  with  jxdlution  and  shame? 
Shall  we  mire  in  impurity,  and  chase  fantastic  will-o'-the- 
wisps  across  the  swamjis,  when  wc  might  walk  in  the  bloom- 
iDg  gardens  of  God?  O,  no.  For  the  sake  of  our  premnit 
mad  everlasting  welfare,  wo  must  make  an  intelligent  and 
Christian  choice. 

Standing,  as  we  do,  chin-deep  in  fictitious  literature,  the 
flnt  question  that  many  of  the  young  people  are  asking  me 
lit, "Shall  we  read  novels?"     I  reply,  there  are  novels  that 
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aiv  [Hire,  f;ooil,  f'lnistian,  elevating  to  tlie  heart,  and  enno- 
Mini;  to  till'  life,  lint  I  have  still  fiirthor  tu  say,  that  I  be- 
lii-vc  ilini-flnirdis  of  tli«'  novela  in  this  day  are  baneful  and 
<h;-tnii-iivr  tu  lln-  lust  (li.'gnic.  A  pure  work  of  fiction  is 
hUtiiry  iinil  imrtiy  <^' mil  lined.  It  is  a  history  of  tilings 
aiuunil  11.-,  with  ihr  licenses  and  t ho  assumed  names  of  ])Oetry. 
The  worlil  ciLti  tiiviT  reiiiiy  the  debt  whieli  it  owes  to  surh 
fieiiiiiiii-i  wiiicrT'  us  Hawthorne,  Mackenzie,  and  La n dor  and 
limit,  uhii  iiiIk'is  wlio.se  names  are  familiar  to  all.  The 
lullii.-.  .if  liij-li  lite  w.Te  never  heller  exposed  than  hy  Miss 
Kil-.'Morlli.  Thr  iin'jiii.ries  of  th.;  ]»!ist  were  never  more 
Ciilhliillv  -inliulMK-d  thun  in  llie  wrilin--;  of  Waller  Seott. 
(■,.o|„.rV  novels  are  Inullliiidlv  redid,-n(  willi  the  l.rei.lh  of 
til-  Muwe...!  and  III.'  ail-  of  the  Ammeaii  Hm-st.  Clmrles 
Kitur-I.y  liiis  sinitlen  Ihe  morhiihies-  of  llu-  wi.rM,  and  led  a 
Hi'-.iX  iiutnv  lit  ;i|)[ir.'ei;i1(-  lln-  in.elry  of  Miinid  lieailli,  strong 
inn-les  a!.d  IW-I.  air.  TlLa.-UiTav'did  a  .-rand  work  in  car- 
i.-iitiiriii-  the  |.n-li'nd.T>  to  ;r''nliliiy  and  lii-li  lilnod.  Diek- 
ens  \\n<  hiiiU  Ills  own  luoiiinneiil  in  hi~  hooks,  which  are  an 
everhHinj.'  i.l-a  for  ihe  poor  and  the  anuth.'ina  ..f  injiistiec. 
Now,  I  say  lundts  likii  tli.'s.-,  n^ail  at  ri;;ht  times  ntui  read  iu 
ri;jlit  pri .port ion  w  ith  olher  liooks.  eun  not  help  hnl  lie  ennn- 
hliii-:,hd  piiriiyinj.'.  ilm.  iilii-!  for  lln-  loalhsoine  and  im- 
|iNr<'  liiernlnr<-  that  li;i-  <'oini'  iipmi  this  >-onntrv  in  the  shape 
of  „ov,.ls  like  a  iVe.-h-t  ov.rdowin-  ;dl  llu-  hanks  of  deeenev 

and   rom i    h-ms.-.     Thi'V  aiv   ei.ininir   fr.nn    some  of  the 

nio-^t  ia-!i:l.nili>d  piihlisiiin;:  h..ii>es  in  (he  ei.unlty.  They  are 
eoinirn;  with  the  reeinnmendalioii  of  sonic  nf  onr  religious 
new.-|>{ipir.-.  'I'liey  lie  on  yunr  <-enter-t:d)lc,  to  curse  your 
eliildreii  a[id  Idn.-I  with  their  iiifcrnal  firi-s  generations  un- 
horn.  Yon  lind  itiese  hooks  in  the  desk  of  the  .'-ehool-miss. 
in  Ihe  Inink  of  the  yonng  man,  in  tin-  steamboat  cabin,  and 
on  the  table  of  the  hotel  n-eejttion-rooni.     You  aec  a  light 
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ID  your  chilli's  room  Into  ut  night.  You  ^^inldcnly  go  in  and 
say:  "What  arc  you  doiiiy?"  "1  uiii  reailiiig."  "What 
are  yoii  reading?"  "A  book."  You  look  at  the  book.  It 
is  a  bad  book.  "  Where  liid  you  get  it?"  "1  Ixtrrowed 
it."  Aliw!  there  me  :tl\ViiyM  tho.ie  abroad  who  would  like  to 
loan  your  sou  or  daughter  a  bad  book,  Kverywheri',  every- 
where !iu  imelean  literaliire.  1  eharge  uiwm  it  the  destruc- 
tion of  leu  thousitiid  imuiorlal  wouls;  ami  I  I»id  you  this 
raorniog  to  wake  u[>  to  the  lougnilude  id'  the  theioc.  1 
shall  take  all  the  world's  literature — good  novels  and  bad; 
travels,  true  or  false;  histories,  faitliful  and  iueorreet;  le- 
gends, beautiful  an<l  monstrous;  all  traets,  all  ehronicles,  all 
epilogues,  all  fiunily,  eity,  state,  national  libraries — and  pile 
them  up  in  a  pyramid  of  literature;  and  thi-n  I  slmll  bring 
to  bear  u[Min  it  some  gnnid,  glorious,  infallible,  unniir-takable 
Chricitian  priiieijiles,  (loil  lielp  niu  to  speak  witli  reference 
to  the  account  I  must  at  last  render!  (lod  help  you  to 
listen. 

I  cliai^  ynu,  in  the  first  place,  to  stand  aloof  from  all 
books  that  give  false  pictures  of  huinau  life.  Life  is  neither 
a  tragedy  nor  a  fiiree.  Men  are  not  all  either  knaves  or 
heroes.  Women  are  neillier  aiigels  nor  furies.  And  yet  if 
you  depended  uihju  much  of  the  literature  of  the  day,  yon 
would  get  the  idea  that  life,  instead  of  Iieing  something 
carnoiit,  something  praeti<-al,  is  a  fitful  and  finitastie  and  ex- 
travagant thing,  llow  poorly  prepared  are  that  young  man 
and  woman  for  the  duties  of  to-day  who  -'[M'nt  last  night 
wading  thnmgh  brilliant  pas<i.tges  descriptive  of  magnificent 
knavery  and  wickednesw!  The  nwn  will  be  looking  .all  day 
loog  for  his  Iien)ine  in  the  tin-shoji,  by  the  foi^  or  in  the 
ftotory,  in  the  count ing-room,  and  he  will  not  find  her,  and 
be  will  be  dissatisfied.  A  man  who  gives  himself  up  to  the 
iBdinrimioatfl  reading  of  novels  will  be  nerveless,  inane,  and 
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a  iiiiisaiH'e.  Ilf  will  In;  fit  neiilifr  for  the  store,  nor  the 
."■liup,  nor  iliL-  ticlii.  A  woman  who  gives  hei-wlf  up  to  the 
iii'liM-tiiiiiii:ue  iTading  of  ii.iveU  will  be  imfitti'd  for  the 
iliiiir-  of  will',  niiiilic!',  ^islt■r,  daughter.  There  she  is,  hair 
iii>!i.  vrliil,  .-.nirii. ■nance  v!n:aiit,  eli.'i-ks  [.:,l(.,  hanJs  trciii- 
Ihliil'.  I>iii-iiii;j:  iiili)  learji  at  iiiiOiiight  over  the  woes  of  sonic 
iiiillnltn::Ui\  III  tile  (lay-liinc,  wlion  slie  uiigliL  to  W  biiM', 
.-larin-  l-_v  ilic  liall-lioiir  at  notliing;  l)ili[ig  lior  finger-nails 
III  I  lie  ,|iiiek.  I'lie  carpet  that  wa,s  plain  before  will  be 
jiluiiuT  :itu-r  liavinj!:  llinitigli  a  romance  all  iu{;ht  limp  wan- 
(Icivl   in   lc..cllau-il    halls   of  casllcs,   an,I    vunr  in<liislrioiix 

l,a\c  «a!k..<l  in  the  ivmam-c  tlirnii^^h  j-arks  willi  plunie.l 
j.rinc,.-,MS  ..,■  |,.,inj:c,I  i|.  the  arbor  willi  ih-  j...lisl.c,l  ,lcs- 
l.cm,l,..  O,  ilic-..  cnlimicl  novl-rea.Icr-^l  Tlicv  are  nnfll 
lor  itii.-  lii;.,  v\liich  i>  a  livmcn.lou.-  .Iisci].liiic.  Tlicv  know 
nni  linw  1,,-.,  ihi.m-h  (lie  fiiniaccs.iC  trial  «  here  (liev  niii^l 
|.a>-,  ;uul  Mk'V  ;uv  itiilillc.!  fi.r  a  wn,|.l  « li. re  cverv  thing 
we  ^^ain  u..  achieve  l.v  hani,  l.m-  cnhTmin^',  and  cxbaus- 
tiNV  n..rk. 

A-:,in.  abstain  fn.iii  all  lliose  honks  vvliich,  while  they 
ii:i\e  M>i,ie  -uoil  tliiii.^'^  abniit  llieiii,  have  ais.i  iui  a.lniixluro 
ofrvil.      Vnii   have  read    bunks  (bat    bad    the  iw<.  elenieiils 

in    ihem-ihe    n I    and    ih-    bad.      Whiel,    stnck    to    von? 

The  bad!  The  hc;irl  .,r  in...t  lieople  is  like  a  sieve,  which 
Ids  Ihe  small  jiartii^le.-  „i'  i:.,ld  fall  ihron.nh,  but  kc^ps  llie 
i;rcat  eindcrs. 

Again,  abstain  fn.ni  llioso  books  which  arc  apohifretie  of 
[Time.  It  i.s  a  sad  tiling  that  some  of  ihc  bcsl  and  most 
beantifnl  hookbindery,  ami  some  of  the  finest  riietoric,  have 
been  brought  to  make  sin  attraetive.  Viee  is  a  horrible 
thing,  anyhow.  It  is  born  in  Khame,  and  it  dies  howling 
iu  the  darkness.     In  this  world  it  is  scout^cd  with  a  whip 
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of  Kcorpiou!',  but  aftiTwan!  (he  llniiHlt'rs  of  God's  wrath 
pursue  it  uci-oss  a  boiciKlk'.-s  ikscrl,  hial'mji;  it  with  riiiii  and 
wofi.  Wlicii  you  come  to  |):ii»t  ciiiiiiilily,  do  not  |mTiit  it  a.s 
looking  fivmi  liehind  ombi-oidiMX-d  c-iiriains,  or  through  lattice 
of  royal  seragliu,  but  an  writhing  in  tiio  agonies  of  ii  city 
hospital.  Cursed  Ix-  the  bookii  that  try  to  niaki-  impurity 
dmrcnt,  and  crime  attruotivc,  and  hypocrisy  noble!  Cursed 
be  the  books  that  swarm  with  libertines  and  disju'iiidocs, 
who  make  the  brain  of  the  young  people  whirl  with  villainy. 
Ye  authors  who  write  ihem,  ye  publishers  who  print  ihciu, 
ye  Imok-sellerii  who  di.slribute  tlieui,  shall  be  out  to  pieces; 
if  not  by  an  aroused  eoniniunity,  then  at  lust  by  a  divine 
vengeance,  which  shall  sweep  to  the  lowest  pit  of  iwrditiou 
all  ye  murderers  of  souLs.  I  tell  you,  though  ynu  may 
eHcape  in  this  world,  you  will  be  ground  at  last  under  the 
hoof  of  eternal  calamities,  and  you  will  be  chained  to  the 
rock,  and  you  will  have  the  vultures  of  despair  clawing  at 
your  soul,  and  thowe  whom  ynu  have  destroyed  will  como 
around  to  torment  you  and  to  pour  hotter  coals  of  fury  U]Km 
your  head  and  i-ejoice  eternally  in  the  outcry  of  your  pain 
and  the  howl  of  your  damnation  !  "Ood  shall  wound  the 
hairy  scalp  of  him  that  goeth  <m  in  bis  tn'S[Kisses."  The 
clock  strikes  midnight,  a  fair  form  l>endft  over  a  romance. 
The  eyes  flash  fire.  The  breath  is  (piick  and  irregular. 
Occasionally  the  ecdor  dashes  to  the  cheek,  and  then  dies 
out.  The  hands  tremble  ns  though  a  guardian  spirit  were 
trying  to  shake  the  deadly  book  out  of  the  grasp.  Hot 
tears  fall.  She  laughs  with  a  shrill  voice  that  drops  <lcad  at 
itff  own  sound.  The  sweat  on  her  brow  is  the  spray  dashed 
ap  from  the  river  of  Death.  The  clock  strikes  four,  and 
the  rosy  dawn  Boon  after  begins  to  look  through  the  lattice 
apoD  the  pile  form,  that  looks  like  a  detained  specter  of 
.th«  night.     SooD  in  a  mod-house,  she  will  mistake  her  ring- 
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ids  for  i-urliijg  M'r)H^iits,  and  thrust  her  white  hand  through 
tlx'  hiirs  (if  the  prUoii  and  smite  licr  head,  ruljbing  it  baek 
U'  llnin;:li  til  [iii-li  llie  Kcalp  from  tlie  sliuli,  shrieking,  "My 
lirjiiiil  nivliniin:"  <>,  btand  off  from  lliat.  Why  will  you 
f^o  Miiniiliu;:  mhh  wiiy  amidst  the  reefs  and  warning  buoys, 
wlieii  tljire  is  siiili  a  vast  oeeau  in  whieh  you  may  %-oyage, 

'!  lure  is  *  iiiiier  thing  1  sliall  say  this  morning  before 

[   lesve  y wliiiliir  you  want  to  hear  it  or  not;  that  is, 

thru  I  loiisiili  r  llif  bad  pictorial  literatniT  of  tlie  thiy  as 
tiiiisL  n'i'[iii'ti<liiiL.~  fur  ruin.  There  is  iiii  one  who  can  lihe 
B.i.iil  |iii:ii,iv.  Iii-iiir  Ihsii  I  .1.,.  Iliil  w-hi.l  sliiill  1  say  to 
liie  i.nisliliilii.ii  iif  ihi,  an  to  |»ir]io..-s  of  iiiii|iiilv  ?  These 
iliiaL-i.vsiriiiu.  of  the  ,1.1,1  ,uv  ai  evm  y  .-in-H  .iirier.  Tliry 
-mice  ihe  vi-ioii  of  ilu'  voiiiis  wilii  |iol|iilioii.  Muiiv  i 
voiiii,..  leao    liiiviiiM   a   |.o|,v  l,ss  lioiislii    hi-  eiiTii;,!   ili-roai- 

liloie.      Tl.iri.  Nliiv   liiillol,   |iiii,oi,   ill I„,l  liirlore  to 

lioisou  one  soul,  anil  ilisi  soul  nisv  imisiiii  im,  sisl  the  nu 
Bile,  anil    the    hini.ln-.ls   ili,ii,sai„l'.,   oiuil    nmliing    l.m    ihe 

-iiriier  line  of  eiernin  eim  i,!l  ih..  lioi^hl  sail  .l,.|i,li  and 

S!i;e-lliiii-s  and  liorror  ol'  ilio  sniii  iimloins.  I'lie  work  of 
ilealli  Ihal  tlio  wii'lieil  salliiir  does  in  a  whole  lioi.li  ilie 
bail  eii;irav.-r  iieir  do  on  half  a  sid-  of  piielorial.  I'nder 
the  disL-ni-e  of  |,niv  oiirlh  llie  Viinii?  man  l.nys  oae  of  ili,...e 

shi-els.      lie   unrolls    it   iieCre   iii-  ( trades    amid   roars  of 

laiiahler:  linl  Ion-  afn-r  the  imjiir  i-  -oin-  ilie  n-alls  may 
IKirhai,-  be  seen  in  the  l.laslid  iiniifioalioiis  of  those  who 
saw  it.  'file  tiiieen  of  Death  every  nijthi  liolils  a  baiainet, 
and  these   |a.rioilieals    are    the    jirinted    invilatioos   to  her 

Kii(.sls.     Aliis!  that  the  fair  brow  of  Anieriea 1  slioidd  bc 

bliitelnd  with  this  |ilaene  s|iot.  and  that  ])hilanthro|)ist.s, 
bothering  themselves  aboel  smaller  evils,  should  lid  uji  no 
united    and  vehement   voiee    against   tills   great  <:alamity  I 
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Young  man,  buy  not  this  moral  stryolinine  for  your  eoul! 
Pick  not  up  iliis  nest  of  coil«d  adders  for  your  pocketl 
Patronize  no  nows-stand  tliat  k<!eps  thorn!  Have  your  room 
briglit  with  good  engravings,  but  for  ihese  iniquitous  pic- 
torials have  nut  one  wall,  not  one  bureau,  not  one  pooket. 
A  man  is  no  better  than  the  picture  he  Iowm  to  look  at. 
If  your  eyes  are  not  pure,  you  heart  can  not  be.  One  can 
guess  the  eharacter  of  a  man  by  the  kind  of  pictorial  he 
pureliascs.  When  the  devil  fails  to  get  a  man  lo  n^ad  a  bad 
book,  lie  sometimes  succeeds  in  getting  him  to  l(»ok  at  a 
bad  picture.  Wlien  Satan  goes  a-fishing  he  does  not  care 
whether  it  is  a  long  line  or  a  short  line,  if  ho  only  draws 
his  victim  in. 

If  I  have  this  morning  successfully  laid  down  any  prin- 
ciples by  which  you  may  judge  in  regjnl  to  books  and  news- 
papers, then  I  have  done  something  of  which  I  shall  not  be 
ashamed  on  the  day  which  shall  try  every  man's  work,  of 
what  sort  it  is.  Cherish  good  books  and  iiowspapors.  Be- 
ware of  the  bad  ones.  One  column  may  save  your  soul; 
one  paragraph  may  ruin  it.  Go  home  to-day  and  look 
through  your  libntr)',  and  theu  look  on  the  stand  where  you 
keep  your  pictorials  and  nt^wspiijiers,  and  apply  the  Chris- 
tian principles  I  have  laid  down  this  morning.  If  there  is 
any  thing  in  your  home  that  can  not  stand  the  test  do  not 
give  it  away,  for  it  might  spoil  an  immortal  soul;  do  not 
sell  it,  for  the  money  you  got  would  be  the  price  of 
blood;  but  rather  kindle  a  fire  on  your  kitohcn  hearth,  or 
in  your  back  yard,  and  then  drop  the  poison  in  it,  and  keep 
stirring  the  blaze  until,  from  preface  to  appendix,  there  shall 
not  be  a  single  jiaragraph  iefl. 

Once  in  a  while  there  is  a  mind  like  a  loadstone,  which, 
plunged  amidst  steel  and  brass  filings,  gathers  up  the  steel 
•nd  repels  the  brass.     But  it  is  generally  just  the  opposite. 
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If  villi  iittcnipt  to  plunge  through  a  hedge  of  bare  to  get 
<iiif  Ijlaikliciry,  ymi  get  more  burs  than  blackberries.  You 
r;iri  iml  iitHni!  tii  riiiil  a  had  hook,  however  good  you  are. 
Yiiii  r:Ly:  "  Tlii'  iiiMiiciKT  is  inMittiiififULit."  I  toll  you  that 
the  Si  Tiitih  of  ii  I'iii  Iiiis  Monictiincs  produced  tin;  lock-jaw. 
Ala>,  il'  i1iiihi;:1j  eiiiiusily,  as  uiauy  do,  you  prj-  into  an  evil 
Ixiok,  yimr  curiiisity  is  as  dangerous  uk  thiit  of  the  man  who 
wmild  stick  11  toreli  into  a  gunpowder  mill,  merely  to  see 
wlK'llur  it  would  Mow  up  or  not.  In  a  menagerie  in  New 
York  ;t  niiiii  put  liis  hand  through  the  hars  of  a  black 
Icopiird's  c:L;ri\  The  uniuiars  hide  h.okwi  so  slick  and  hrighf 
am!  Ivaulilul.  He  jusi  stroked  it  oi.cc.  The  ni.mstcrseiz.'d 
him,  and  he  drew  lorth  a  liiiiid,  lorn,  and  mangled,  au<I 
hlci'dini;-.  O,  loucli  not  evil,  even  ^^i1h  the  fhintcsl  stroke; 
llioii-li  il  may  l.e  glossy  and  b<>autifiil,  touch  it  not,  lest 
vou  pnl!  iorth'your  sourioi-ii  aiul  lilrcdiug  mider  llie  clutch 
of  llio  Kla.'k  leopard.  "  Hul,"  you  say,  "how  ciin  I  find 
out  wli.'ther  !i  book  is  g<iod  or  had.  witliout  reading  it?" 
Tliere  is  always  wruuethiug  snsj>icioiis  uliuut  a  had  l>ook.  I 
n<^vr  knew  an  e.\ecp(ion.  Souu.'lhiiig  suspicious  in  the  in- 
dex orihcslylc  of  ii  lust  ration.  This  v<-noruous  reptile  almost 
always  carries  ii  warning  rattle. 

Ag:d|.,  I  charg.--  you  to  ,-tan.I  olT  from  all  those  books 
whicli  corrupt  llie  imagiualiou  :irid  iulhime  the  passions.  I 
do  noi  refer  ur>w  to  that  kind  ..f  a  bo,.k  whieli  the  villain 
bus  under  his  coat,  waiting  for  tln^  school  to  he  oul,  and 
then  looking  lioth  ways  to  st'c  that  there  is  no  policeman 
aiiiund  llie  block,  ofiers  the  book  to  your  .mhi  on  his  way 
home.  I  do  noi  speak  of  that  kind  of  literature,  but  that 
which  evades  the  law  and  comes  out  in  pftlished  style,  and 
with  acute  plot  sounds  the  tocsin  that  i'oust?s  up  all  the  baser 
passions  of  the  soul.  Years  ago  a  Fn;n(rh  lady  came  forth 
as  an  authoress,  iiudur  the  assumed  iiamt;  uf  George  Sand. 
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She  Bnaoked  cigars.  She  woi-e  gcntlc-Qieu's  apparel.  She 
stcpiH-d  off  the  hounds  of  deoeucy.  Slie  wrote  with  a  Ktylo 
iirdeiit,  cloiiiiuiil,  iiiighty  in  its  fflfHtin,  liurrible  iii  its  uuchas- 
tity,  glowing  in  its  vi'rhiugf,  viviti  in  its  [wrtraiture,  damn- 
ing in  its  eflt'eLs,  transAining  into  the  libraries  and  homes 
of  iho  world  an  evil  that  has  not  v\vi\  hcgini  to  relent,  and 
she  lius  lier  Cfipyists  in  all  lan<ls.  To-day,  under  the  nos- 
trils of  yonr  city,  there  is  a  fetid,  iveking,  unwashed  litera- 
ture enough  to  |M>isnn  all  the  fountains  of  publie  virtue  and 
Kinitc  your  sons  and  daughters  as  with  the  wing  of  a  de- 
stntying  angel,  am!  it  is  (inie  that  the  minislers  of  the  Gos- 
[H'l  blew  the  tmnijiet  and  rallied  the  forees  of  righteousness, 
nil  armed  to  the  teeth,  in  this  great  battle  against  a  depraved 
literature.  Why  arc  fifty  per  eont  of  the  enniinals  in  the 
jails  and  i)enitcntiaries  of  the  United  States  lo-dny  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age?  Many  of  lliem  under  seventeen, 
inidcr  sixlei-n,  under  fifteen,  under  fourteen,  under  thirteen. 
Walk  along  one  of  the  corridoi-s  of  the  Toinhs  Prison  in 
New  York  and  look  (or  yourselves.  Bad  books,  bad  ncwa- 
pa])crH  bcwitelied  lln'm  as  soon  as  they  pot  out  of  the  cradle. 
"O,"  says  some  out-,  "I  am  a  busines.-!  man,  and  I  have 
no  time  to  examine  what  my  ehildren  read.  I  have  no  time 
to  inspect  the  books  that  4-onie  into  my  hous«^hold."  It 
your  children  wen-  tlm-atened  with  typhoid  fever  would  you 
have  time  to  go  for  ihe  doetor'*  AViiuld  you  have  time  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  ilise-iHe?  Would  you  have  time 
for  the  funeral?  lu  llie  (m'senec  of  my  God,  I  warn  you 
of  the  fact  that  your  ehildren  are  threalcnod  with  moral  and 
spiritual  typhoid,  and  that  unless  this  thing  be  stopped,  it 
will  be  to  them  funeral  of  body,  funeral  of  mind,  funeral  of 
Bonl,  three  funerals  in  one  day. 

Agunst  every    bad    pamphlet   st^nd   a  good    pamphlet; 
It  every  imolean  picture  send  an  innocent  picture ;  againat 
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every  scurrilous  song  aeod  k  Christian  song;  agaiast  every! 
bad  book  neud  a  good  book.  Tlte  good  littruture,  the  Chri»>  J 
tian  literature,  iu  ita  ehampionaliip  for  God  aud  tli«  truth,! 
will  bring  down  the  evil  literature  in  its  championship  for  I 
the  devil.  I  feel  tiogliug  to  the  tipi*  of  my  fingers,  nud 
through  !ill  the  nerves  oi  my  body,  and  all  the  depihs  of  my 
soul,  the  certainty  of  our  triumph.  Cheer  up!  O  men  and  ■ 
women  who  are  toiling  for  the  purifivation  of  society.  Totlid 
with  your  llices  in  the  sunlight.  If  Uod  be  fur  us,  who  caa<l 
be  against  us? 

Ye  workers  in  the  light. 
There  is  a  grand  to-morrow. 
After  tLc  long  and  gloooiy  night, 
After  the  pain  and  sorrow 

The  purposes  of  God 
Do  not  forever  linger; 
With  peace  and  i-onsolation  shod, 
Do  ye  not  ace  the  finger 

Which  poiiils  the  way  of  life 

To  all  down  in  the  valley? 

Then  gird  ye,  gini  ye  for  the  strife; 

Againiit  the  darkness  rally. 

The  victory  is  yours, 
And  ye  are  God's  forever ; 
For  all  thintre  He  for  yoii  secures 

TtiTDUgh  brave  and  right  endeavor. 
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XX. 

AND  OTHER  POEMS. 


SLEEPING,  wftkiug,  on  we  glide, 
^    Drcamrul,  atid  unsatisfied, 

f*  In  tlie  lieart  a  vague  surprise. 
Master  of  the  thoughtful  eyes. 

What  though  -Spring  is  in  the  air. 
And  the  world  is  bright  and  fairf 

Something  hidden  from  the  sight 
Dashes  fiillueas  of  dcligliL 

Soothed  are  we  in  duty  done. 
And  in  stinicthiug  new  begun. 

Like  a  kis:jed  and  flattered  child 
To  denial  reconciled ; 

Yet  the  something  uiiattjuned 
Keeps  ns  like  Prometheus  chained. 

And  our  hearts  intenscr  grow 
As  the  vultures  come  and  go. 

Sleeping,  waking,  on  we  glide. 
Dreamful  and  unsatisfied, 

f^lgrims  on  n  foreign  shore. 
Wanting  something  cveroiora, 

All  the  shadow  in  our  eyes, 
All  the  Kn1u>tiiiiif  in  the  akie§. 
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By  iiiiil  by  auntlier  Bleep, 
Aiif.'oU  watch  iiud  ward  to  keep. 

By  iind  by,  from  wukcful  eyes, 
Nolliiiig  of  the  old  surprise. 

All  pure  dreuiiiH  of  oartli  fulfilled, 

Every  sense  with  gkdni.'ss  thrilled. 

'llicii  lire  wo,  iio  more  denied, 
H7f/i  T^iy  l-ikene»$  aatisfted. 


Sncrilirc!  thvrfiii 
[  (iiiil  no  sii|icr.^tiliiiii  ol'  thi>  |>:ist. 
But  ..Tiu  . if  Truths  -vcat  words,  all  hfe  within. 

(iixl.  Oi-d  put  it  Ihvre, 
A  lvuiniK't-ni>t.-  m  «-vvrv  living'  foul, 
A  pr<.i.lKry..full  ihi.t  "is  niu-t  fair 
Through  .larkn(-ss  l-i  the  goal. 

I  ■■aii  mil  cniuv 
TIk-  rrc.,r.l  ..fthi:^  woii.ioi-workinir  Word, 
Nor  In  mv  in,Mn..ry  In.l  liiiiilly  t.ra.'e 
Sl.Tii  voi.-rs  1  hav(.  Ii.-ard. 

XuK-'-^  .'OtiAr  l.y  .h.y 
Ik'twccn  lili.-'s  !i-lilijiijv'-llash  and  tlmiidor-pcal. 
And  siH-tirr  liriivcii  and  cavlli  shall  ])a«  away 
Tliaii  what  ihcy  tluTe  reveal. 

Voiues  winie  at  night 
Amid  llie  sileiier'  of  deluding  cii-es. 

And  {Htiii  Jliiw:<  llirDUgh  the  daikiii'sw  and  grows  bright. 
Aim!  kuonkilge  niiaware:<. 


SACRIFICE. 

Voices  fill  tlie  strife 
To  which  I  give  the  beauty  ol'  my  days, 
Aod  testify  thut  sacrifice  is  hfe, 

Availing  prayer  and  praise. 

Life  retained  is  lost, 
T)io  tocsin  of  iiitcrmiunhle  war; 
And  life  relinquished  is  of  life  the  cost. 
Which  Bliincth  as  a  «tar. 

Tongue  can  never  tell 
God's  rc%'Glatioua  in  this  mighty  Word, 
Nor  how  the  mystery  of  life  they  spell, 
Witli  which  all  hearts  are  stirre<l. 

I  continue  mute, 
In  joyful  awe  befiii-e  tlio  Infinite, 
Until  at  length  eternity  transmute 
My  darkness  into  light. 

I  can  only  speak 
An  cartii-boni  language,  that  does  not  reveal 
The  infinitude  of  duty  which  I  seek 

To  litter  and  but  feel. 

Duty!  heart  of  joy  I 
Which  givctli  strength  to  suffer  and  endure, 
Till  self-forgetful iK'ss  in  God's  employ 
EutfaroncM  a  life  secure. 

Hhepherd  of  the  sheep. 
To  whom  God  gives  the  univenial  charge, 
I  think  of  Tliy  devotion  and  I  weep, 
Thy  love  appears  so  large ! 

And  I  think  of  all 
The  grief  which  strengthened  Thy  exalting  hand, 
tJntil  great  tears  of  Kaster  gladness  &1I, 
To  think  in  Thee  1  staud. 
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C>ut  of  whose  great  heart 
Ki>  gloiioiis  is  death's  eacrificial  knife — 
To  think  1  kuow  Thee  now  eomewbat,  who  art 
Tilt  way,  the  truth,  the  life ; 

Who  art  with  Thine  own, 
WhiTc  Thijii  hast  been  through  immemorial  yean, 
In  cviry  tJ>tLcIi  of  consolation  known, 
lu  every  flood  of  teais. 


Jhc  Wqij  of   bhc   Uopd. 

t  niv  lot  witli  tln!  »iTr,riii^  worltl, 
fill,'!  i>Lil  tliv  wiiy  of  tht-  I>«inl; 
:hl>li'  liiLli.'i- :ir[<rtliit!i('i-  liurled, 


I  srm^'Iit  wlicri'  ilu>  lliot  (if  mini  wiis  unknown, 
To  liin!  out  the  w;iy  of  the  Lord  ; 

In  the  (leriert  alone,  alone,  alone. 
To  find  out  the  \v:iy  of  the  Tyord. 

I  bowed  my  heart  to  the  voice  of  the  sea. 
To  lin.l  out  the  way  of  llie  Lonl ; 

To  the  i^uh  of  unutlered  mystery, 
To  iiu.l  cut  llu-  way  of  tiic  l^uil. 

I  went  dcjwii  Into  the  (Ie])ths  of  my  soul. 
To  find  out  the  wriy  of  the  Lord ; 

Down  where  the  yenrii  of  ct^irnity  roll. 
To  ihid  out  tlu!  way  of  iho  I^ord. 

Ah,  me!  I  had  no  interpreter 
To  tell  mc  the  way  of  the  Lord ; 

For  Nnture,  it  was  not  in  her 
To  tell  mc  the  way  of  the  Lord. 


TIIK  WAY  OF  THE  LOUD. 

I  heanl  of  One  wlm  ciune  out  from  God 
To  bIiow  me  lln^  way  ni'thc  Lord; 

I  cut(;reil  tlie  jutlh  wliich  hava  He  trod 
To  show  me  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

I  walked  the  way  of  liuiiiility 
To  find  out  the  way  of  the  Lord ; 

It  turne<l  to  the  way  of  sublimity. 
To  bIiow  me  the  way  of  the  Lor<i. 

From  grief  siud  loss  came  joy  and  gaiu, 
To  show  Die  tlic  viay  of  the  Lord ; 

And  the  dead  caino  hu<^k  to  life  again, 
To  show  me  tbe  way  of  the  Lord. 

Yea,  into  llie  heaven  of  heavens  lie  went, 
To  show  me  the  way  of  the  I-ord ; 

An<l  the  (VmitiirttT  fi-om  the  Father  He  sent, 
To  show  iiM!  the  way  of  the  Loi'd. 

I  learned  how  for  mo  ITc  lived  and  diml, 

To  show  me  the  way  of  the  Lord  ; 
And  l)eariu^  the  eruj-^,  ivhieh  He  gh^rified, 
I  found  mil  Ihe.  wiif  nf  the.  LnriL 


Via  Gruois. 

Crow  uplifted,  clouds  are  rifted. 
Vision  clearer,  (lod  grown  dearerl 
Via  triici*  via  htrin.* 

Cnwa,  thy  way  is  where  lliii  ilay  i«  j 

Thy  siirprUe!"  sweet  Biinriscs! 

Vin  rrnriA  rln  luei*. 

■The  way  of  llie  cnisH  the  way  ol  light. 


HHB^I^I 

pW*^ 

J 
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U                          ^J;.l  I'A'  i/A'.V  .lA'i)  WUMUN                        ^^^^^k 

1 

Life  eterual,  fair  aii.l  veruul,                              ^^^H 

B^ 

Ib  the  glory  of  the  sUiry,                                    ^^^^H 

g' 

Via  cru<-(<i  via  kci«;                                                ^^^H 

W^' 

Dttwua  iu  beiuty,  born  of  duty,                                         V 

V 

JiiuiB  thei-eatW  Ueaveu'a  sweet  laughtei"—                   ^| 

jl\ 

Via  anicU  via  lum;                                                    ^^H 

E 

Fiuib  jjrubation  tribulatioD,                                      ^^^^H 

c« 

Ouward  presses  aud  confesses,                                ^^^^^H 

Fia  «^»  via  bu^;                                                ^^H 

But-sb  the  fetter  of  the  letter,                             ^^^H 

Eeckoua  sorrow  joy  to-morrow—                               ^^H 

l- 

rtaeru^Umaluds;                                                            ^ 

' 

To  the  Master  iu  diiiastei' 

» 

Bravely  cliugiog,  journeys  sbgiug. 

Via  cnwris  via  lucln; 

» 

liaugea  crowuward,  never  downward, 

AJwayn  lovbg,  always  proving, 

k 

Via  erudu  via  bide; 

V 

Drinks  forever  from  the  river 

r 

Everhisting,  still  forecasting. 

1 

Via  crucial  ma  lucU:                                                                   * 

r 

And  presages  all  the  ages, 

1/ 

Light^nfoldeu,  growing  golden, 

^ 

Via  cn«-«  v,„  luci^.                                                                  J 

B 

0  the  shinings  and  refiningsl                                                *H 

^^ 

0  the  sweetnesM  of  eompleteuessl                                          ^^ 

k 

Via  omde  via  husiat                                                        ^| 
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FARADAY— SIR  WILLIAM  SIEMENS-: 


pHK  loftiest  class  of  scicntist-j  pursue  Kcieinx^  be- 
(;:uisi;  tliey  love  triit)i.  Tliey  ilerivi-  no  uiiimatioii 
ipil  fVoin  tiie  thoiiglit  of  uny  practical  applicutioii 
— ~*  wlii<?li  they  can  mnko  from  their  scticntilii:  dinmiv- 
Tlicy  have  no  dreams  of  |>atent:j  anil  .siihseipient 
royalties,  although  those  sometimes  come.  They  enter  ii{Hin 
their  work,  smit  with  a  passion  for  truth.  If  to  any  one  of 
them  it  should  happen  to  be  jxiinteil  out — as  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  showed  the  anient  yoniig  Mii'hael  Faraday — at  ihe 
beginning  of  his  oarcer,  that  seienee  is  a  hanl  mistress  wlio 
pays  hadly,  they  are  so  in  love  with  soicnce  that,  really  and 
truly,  they  [>n'fer  from  their  very  hearts  to  live  with  her  on 
hrcail  and  water  in  a  garret  to  living  without  her  in  {Kdaees 
in  which  they  might  fare  sumpluously  every  day. 

There  are  others  by  wliom  s(tien»re  is  regiinled  only  in 
the  measure  of  its  fruitfulmiss  in  prodiiein^  material  wealth. 
Their  great  men  are  not  the  diseoven>rs  of  prineiplea,  hut 
the  inventors,  the  men   who   can   a])[>ly  the  ilistioveries  of 
others  to  supplying  siieh  wants  as  men  are  williny;  to  pay 
largely  to  have  satisfied.     An  has  heeii  said — 
"  To  some  atie  is  tlie  froilileits  (■rent ; 
To  some  tlie  niileli-cnw  of  tkic  field; 
Their  Imsini-ss  is  to  calciilnti) 
Tli«  butter  Hlie  will  yiel.l." 

Our  highest  adiniratioD  must  he  for  the  discoverers ;  but 
we  may  do  well  to  remind  ourselves,  from  time  to  time,  that 
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to  such  men  we  are  indebted  not  only  for  thrilling  iaiiglil 
into  the  beautiful  mysteries  of  Dature,  and  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  veil  which  shuts  out  from  ordinary  flight  the 
august  magnificences  of  nature,  but  ul«>  for  the  dincovery  of 
those  principles  wliich  can  be  turned  to  the  best  pmcticn) 
account,  ministering  Co  ua  in  our  kitohcux  and  bedn^hamberii 
and  drawing-i'oonis  and  factorictt  aud  shops  and  fietdfl,  filling  • 
our  nights  with  brilliancy  and  our  days  with  potencies,  giv- 
ing to  each  man  tlie  capability  of  accomplishing  in  one  year 
what  his  ancestors,  who  lived  In  unsoicntifio  ages,  could  not  j 
hjivc  achieved  in  twenty;  not  only  exhibiting  the  forces  of 
nature  as  steeds,  but  also  showing  how  they  may  be  har- 
nessed to  the  chariota  of  civiliisation. 

To  keep  us  in  healthful  gratitude  to  the  men  who,  hav- 
ing turned  away  from  the  marts  of  the  money-makers,  have 
unselfishly  set  themselves  to  discover  what  will  enrich  the 
111  on  ey- makers,  and,  content  to  live  in  simple  sorts  of  ways, 
have  sent  down  beauty  and  comfort  into  the  homes  of  rich 
itiiii  [Mior,  it  is  well  to  make  an  occasional  re/mmi  of  the  re- 
sidts  of  the  work  of  useful  scientists,  and  ponder  the  lessonii 
of  their  single-minded  neee. 


i 


Few  names  on  the  roll  of  the  worthies  of  science  are 
better  known  through  all  the  world  than  that  of  Michael 
Faniday,  who  wm  born  in  England  in  1791  and  died  iu 
1867.  Rising  from  poverty,  he  became  assistant  to  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy,  in  the  Royal  Institution,  London,  where 
he  soon  exhibited  great  ability  as  an  experimenter,  and  a 
rare  genius  for  discovering  the  secret  relation  of  dUtaDb 
phenomena  to  one  another,  which  gave  him  his  skill  M  a 
discoverer,  so  that  he  came  to  be  regarded,  according  to 
Professor  TyndaJI,  "the  prince  of  the  physical  iuvestigatora 
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of  the  prcscDt  agu,"  "  flie  grcutust  cx]>crimciitul  philosopher 
the  world  hiw  ever  seen." 

His  greatest  discoveries  may  be  stated  lo  Imve  been  niag- 
neto-cleotrio  induetion,  c lee tro-elieiii  leal  decomitositioii,  tlie 
majriietizatioii  of  light,  and  diamugiielism,  the  lust  atuiouiKred 
in  his  memoir  us  ihe  "  iiiiigiieiic  eouditiuii  of  all  mutter." 
There  \wre  many  minor  disuo\-eries.  The  i-e.stiits  of  his  la- 
bors are  apiwrent  in  every  field  of  st-ieiiee  which  lias  been 
cultivated  since  his  day.  Indeed,  they  made  a  great  en- 
largement of  that  field.  Ills  life  of  simple  indej^ndenee 
was  a  great  eontribntion  to  the  highest  wealth  of  ihe  worlil. 
He  might  have  been  rieh.  lie  lived  in  simplicity  and  died 
poor.  It  is  calcniatecl  that,  if  ho  had  made  eommereial 
uses  of  his  earlier  dise<ivories,  he  might  easily  have  gathered 
a  fortune  of  a  million  of  dollars.  He  preferred  t<t  use  lua 
cxtmordinar}'  endowments  for  the  promotion  of  selcnce, 
from  which  he  wonhl  not  he  turned  away  by  honors  or 
money,  declining  the  pivsidenoy  of  the  lloyal  Instilnlion, 
which  was  nrged  uiwn  him,  prt^ferring  to  "remain  plain 
Michael  Faraday  to  the  last,"  that  he  might  make  mankind 
his  legatees. 

While  Faraday  does  not  claim  the  parentupe  of  the 
electric  telegraph,  he  was  among  the  earliest  laboi-ers  in  the 
practical  application  of  his  own  discoveries,  without  which 
the  telegraph  would  probably  never  have  had  existence.  It 
was  on  his  advice  that  Mr.  Cyrns  AV.  Fiehl  determined  to 
push  the  enterprise  of  the  submarine  cable.  }Iis  labors 
wera  essential  to  the  stieee.ss  of  the  efforts  of  his  friend 
WheatHtone  in  telegraphy.  It  was  his  genius  wliii-h  dLscov- 
ered  the  method  of  preventing  the  incni-station  by  i^e  of  the 
windowH  of  light-houses,  and  also  a  niethoil  for  the  preven- 
tiOD  of  the  fouling  of  air  in  brilliuntly  lighted  rooms,  by 
wloob  health  wm  impaired  and  furniture  injuted.    He  dib- 
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cwiTi-A  !i  liglil,  viiliililo  oil,  whk^h  lie  ealled  "  bicarliuret  of 
liy.h.igcii."  Ii  is  tiinv  known  to  us  us  benzine,  which  it*  so 
|jii-;;(ly  ciniiloywl  in  iho  indnstriul  urU.  Treated  by  nitric 
aciil,  Ihiil  has  iiniilmi'd  a  substance  largely  used  by  the  per- 
liinuT  iiinl  the  ((iiitiiiiouer.  From  Ihiu  ounie  the  wonderful 
i)ii.>«'  iiniliiii',  wlik-li  was  not  only  useful  in  Hie  study  of 
iltcnii-tiy,  ;is  ilirowin;^  light  on  the  internal  Ktructure  of  or- 

iraiiii'  <■ iiiiiiiuls,  linl  has  wirac  also  into  coniineiiTe,  creat- 

iiirr  ;i  giT;i[  lii'iiiicli  of  Industry,  by  giving  strong  and  high 
colors  wiiicli  can  \n-  fixed  on  cotten,  woolen,  and  silken  fab- 
lif.-^.  It  may  In'  worth  while  to  notiec  what  gratifying 
iir-:iiuy  w:i.s  |HM\-idod  for  the  eye,  while  jirolitable  work  was 
atliirilrd  lo  iho  industrious. 

It  is  niil  lo  be  forg<ittoii  that,  whatever  wo  have  of 
ina^'iift..-eh'ctrir  liirht,  in  all  its  various  applications,  is  due 
(o  I'araday's  discoveries. 

l'':irn'lay's  disllniruishi'd  siiecesspr,  Professor  Tyndal!,  in 
Ills  ;idniiral>le  and  iri-nci-oiis  tribute  lo  liis  famous  pn'(ici-es- 
snr,  .ays:  "As  Tai'  as  electricity  has  been  :,i.|.li<-d/<»,-  m<-'llr<,( 
/•uritosrs,  it  is  alinosi  exclusively  Faraday's."  How  mueh 
i)f  addition  to  hninaii  ennifort  that  one  senteu'-e  includes,  who 
can  estimate?  And  who  ean  caleulate  the  money-value  to 
I'omnic'rco  in  (he  ]irodnction  of  instriim<'in.-  used  in  the  a|>- 
plicarion  «>f  eleciricily  to  niedi<:ine?  lVofcssi>r  Tyndall 
coiiiiiiiies:  "Y,m  havi-  noticed  tlu.sc  lines  of  win^ 'which 
cio<s  (lie  streets  ..f  lir.nilon.  It  is  Karadav's  enrrenis  tiiat 
sped  IVom  ,>hlce  to  place  thro„:h  xUr..  wil-es.  Aj,- 
prnai'liiiifr  the  point  of  Dunjroness,  the  mariner  sees  an  un- 
n.-iially  brilliant  lij,'hl,  and  froTii  the  noble  I'haros  of  La 
Heve  tiie  .same  light  Hushes  a<;rosfi  the  .sea.  These  are  Fara- 
day's s]»arks,  e.-calted  by  suitable  machinery  to  sunlight 
spteiulor.  At  the  present  moment  (18()H),  the  BoanI  of 
Trade  and  the  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House,  oh  well   oa 
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the  f'ommissioners  of  Xnrtliern  LighU,  are  ro ii I pin plating 
the  iiitnxliictioii  of  tlie  mat;nf*t(>-olectric  light  at  iiiimoroiis 
points  upini  our  I'oaft;  anil  fiitiiro  fjcnoriiticnifi  will  be  able  to 
point  to  ihoHC  guiding  stain  in  answer  to  the  question,  what 
has  been  the  practical  nsc  of  the  labors  of  Faraday?" 

SIEUEHS. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  modern  men  was  Sir  William 
Siemens,  who  \viin  liorn  in  182'J  and  died  in  18S3.  The  year 
before  bis  death  he  was  president  of  the  British  Association, 
and  was  introdwred  iiy  his  predceessor,  Sir  J,  Iiubhock,  with 
the  statement  that  "  llie  leading  idea  of  Dr.  SienieiisV  lilc  had 
been  to  economize  and  ntilizc  the  force  of  Natiin^  for  ilie 
benefit  of  man."  It  is  not  onr  piir[)os«-  to  give  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  or  a  catalogue  of  bis  many  inventions,  all  of  whi<'b 
wen-  nsefnl.  It  was  his  (simpreliensive  and  accurate  study  of 
the  iiniverfe  which  led  him  to  discover,  as  be  tbonghl,  that  it 
is  a  vast  ^'generative  gas  furnace.  The  tbeorj-  has  been  that 
the  Sim  is  cooling  down ;  but  Dr.  Siemens  paw  that  the  wafer, 
vapor,  and  carbon  compounds  of  the  interstellar  spaces  are 
returned  to  the  son,  and  that  the  action  of  the  snn  on  these 
literally  converted  the  universe  into  a  regenerative  furnace. 
On  a  small  scale,  in  a  way  adapted  to  onlinary  human  usch, 
and  by  ingenious  contrivanctw,  be  produced  a  regenerative  gas 
fiiniaee  which  so  utilized  what  had  hitherto  been  wasted  that, 
in  the  last  lecture  delivered  by  Michael  Fanday  (18fi2)  bo- 
fore  tbe  Royal  Society,  he  praised  the  qualities  of  tlie  furnace 
for  its  economy  and  ease  of  management;  and  it  soon  came 
into  general  use.  It  is  probably  imjwtssiblc  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  saving  to  tbe  world  due  to  his  practind  application 
of  tbe  theory  of  the  conservation  of  force  to  the  pursuits  of 
indnstry.  It  has  changed  tbe  processes  for  the  production  of 
■tml  K>  u  to  miik«  it  much  ubeajier,  and  so  revohitiooised 
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eliip-building.  The  csirrvlng  poivor  of  stfcl  ships  is  go  much 
greater  tliau  that  of  iron  ships  that  ihti  former  earn  twenty- 
five  per  centum  more  than  the  hitter.  So  great  again  is  this, 
that  uue-fourth  the  total  toanage  of  British  ship-building 
in  lasS  consisted  of  steel  vessels. 

Sir  VVilliani  Siemena's  name  is  popularly  associated  with 
electric  light.  Perhaps  it  can  not  be  claimed  that  he  was  the 
sole  inventor  of  it,  sinceFaraday  had  discovered  the  principle, 
and  at  the  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Society,  in  1867,  at  which 
Sieraens's  paper  was  read,  the  same  application  of  the  principle 
was  announced  in  a  paper  which  had  been  prepared  by  Sir 
Chark's  Whentstoue,  and  a  patent  had  been  sought  by  Mr. 
Cromwell  Varlisy,  whose  application  involved  the  same  idea. 
But  it  is  believed  that  Sir  William  did  more  than  any  other 
man  to  make  the  discovery  of  wide  and  great  practical  benefit. 
His  dynamo  machine  is  capable  of  transforming  into  electri- 
cal energy  ninety  |>er  cent  of  the  mechanical  energy  employed. 
His  inventions  for  the  application  of  electricity  to  industry 
"are  too  numerous  to  mention.  He  has  made  it  a  hewer  of 
wood  and  a  drawer  of  water  and  a  general  farm-hand,  and 
has  shown  how  it  can  be  applied  to  the  raising  and  ripening 
of  fruits.  He  has  shown  us  how  ga.s  can  be  made  so  that  its 
"  by-products  "  shall  pay  for  its  production,  and  denioustrated 
that  a  pound  of  gas  yields,  in  burning,  22,000  unita,  being 
double  tliat  produced  by  the  combustion  of  a  jMinud  of  eom- 
mou  coal.  He  has  put  the  world  in  the  way  of  making  gjs 
cheap  and  brilliant.  His  sudden  death  prevented  the  com- 
pletion of  plans  by  which  London  will  save  three-fourths  of 
its  coal  bill  by  getting  rid  of  its  hideous  fog.  His  suggestions 
will,  undoubtedly,  be  carried  out.  He  was  alpo  the  inventor 
of  the  "  chronometric  governor,"  an  apjiaratus  which  rcgulat<* 
the  movements  of  the  great  transit  instrumenia  at  Greenwich, 

These  are  sonic  of  the  prautioal  hcnefitt:  bestowed  upon 
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mankind  by  Sir  WiUiaiit  Siemens.  He  did  much,  by  titituii- 
latiug  ineu,  to  make  tjciciice  jtracticaily  useful,  and  bos  lufl 
suf^estions  wliioh,  if  followed  out  with  energy  and  wisdom, 
will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  world.  He  calculated 
that  "all  the  coal  raised  thi-uughout  the  world  would  barely 
Bullicc  to  produce  tlie  amount  of  iwwer  that  runs  to  waste  at 
Kiagara  alone,"  and  said  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
realize  a  large  proportion  of  this  wasted  [lower  by  turbines, 
and  (o  use  it  at  greater  distances  by  means  of  dynamo-electri- 
cal machines.  Myriads  of  future  inhabitants  of  America  arc 
probably  to  reap  untold  wealth  and  comfort  from  what  was 
said  and  done  by  Sir  Wtlliani  Siemens. 


M.  Pasteur,  now  a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  after 
years  of  scicntiiic  training  and  study  and  teaching,  began  a 
career  of  public  usefulness  which  lias  been  a  source  of  in- 
calculable pecuniary  profit  to  his  country  and  to  the  world. 

He  began  to  study  the  nature  of  fermentation ;  and  the 
result  of  this  study  made  quite  a  revolution  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wine  and  beer.  He  discovered  a  process  which 
took  its  name  from  him;  and  now  "pasteurization"  is  prac- 
ticed on  a  large  scale  in  the  German  breweries,  to  the  great 
improvemeDt  of  fermented  beverages. 

This  attracted  the  attention  of  the  French  Government. 
At  that  time  an  unknown  disease  was  destroying  the  silk- 
worm of  Franco  and  Italy.  It  was  so  wide-spread  as  to 
threaten  to  destroy  the  silk  manufacture  in  those  countries. 
M.  Pasteur  was  asked  to  investigate  the  cause.  At  that  time 
he  had  scarcely  over  seen  a  silk-worm;  but  he  turned  bis 
uute  and  practical  intellect  to  the  study  of  this  little  worker, 
ud  soon  detected  the  trouble.  He  showed  that  it  was  due 
'  to  s  microscopic  parasite,  which  was  developed  from  a  germ 
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Iinrn  with  the  wurm ;  and  he  [wiiited  iml  how  to  Keeure 
hf;ilthy  eggs,  uiid  no  rear  health^'  worniK.  He  thus  gave  his  I 
coiiutrymcn  the  knowledge  neco»8ury  to  the  Having  of  the  | 
Frt'nch  silk  iiuliiHtiy,  aiiil  to  a,  very  large  iii(Ti':ise  of  tfae  I 
value  of  the  aiiniiui  productiveness  of  tlic  country. 

Of  eoLirse,  a  man  who  had  gono  thiiK  fur  ronhl  not  stop. 
If  he  couhl  save  the  Bilk-worm,  ho  niiglit  save  lurgor  alii- 
inak.     Franco  wm  losing  hhecp  »nd  oxen   ut   the   rate  of 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  million)!  iinoually.     The  dcrvicen  of  ' 
M,  Pasteur  were  again  in   demand.     Again   he  discovered  i 
that   the  devastator  was  a  microscopic  destroyer.     It  was  1 
anthrnx.     The  M'Hnlt  of  his  experimenting  was  the  disi;ov- 
ery  of  an  antidote,  a  method  of  prevention  by  inoculatioo 
with  attenuated  microbes.     Similar  studies  and  exper^menta 
and  discoveries  enabled  him  to  fnrnish  relief  to  the  hog,  at 
a  time  when  the  hog-cholera  was  making  deva.'^tationa.     As 
he  had  discovered  a  preventive  remedy  for  anthrax,  he  also 
fonnd  a  remt'dy  for  chick  en -cholera,  to  llic  saving  of  poultry 
to  an  incalculable  extent. 

Having  thus  contributed  more  to  the  material  wealth  of 
his  country  than  any  other  living  Frenchman,  M.  Pastoar 
naturally  turned  his  discovery  of  the  parasitic  origin  of  dis- 
ease toward  human  sufferers.  A  man  of  convictions  and 
of  faith,  he  has  had  the  courage  to  ask  the  French  minister 
of  erimmen-e  to  organize  a  scientrtie  cummission  to  go  to 
Egypt  to  study  the  cholera  there  under  his  guidance. 

M.  Paul  Best,  who  wus  M.  Pasteur's  early  rival  in 
scientific  disenssion,  paid  a  generous  tribute  to  his  great 
ability  and  services,  and  declared  that  Uic  discovery  of  the 
prevention  of  antlirax  was  the  grandest  and  most  fruitiul 
of  all  French  discoveries.  M.  Pasteur's  native  town,  Dole, 
on  the  day  of  the  national /*/e  last  year  (1883),  placed  a 
Qommemorative  tablet  on  the  house  in  which  ho  was  born.  , 
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The  goveniment's  grant  of  a  peusinn  of  $5,000  ft  year,  to 
ftp  continued  to  his  widow'  niid  c-hildn'n,  was  made  on  the 
kniiwlodgi*  that  if  M.  Pasteur  liad  rotidned  pro|>rietary  right  in 
Lis  dif^covciv,  \if  niiglu  have  ainassi-d  a  vast  fortune;  but  he 
liad  fn^ly  given  all  tii  the  [lalilic.  Aeeordiag  to  an  estimate 
made  by  I'rofessor  llnxiey,  the  labors  of  M.  i'-i>iiur  are 
tNjiial  in  money  vahic  uhme  to  tlie  one  Ihoummfl  mlUinnn  nj 
ilollnrH  of  indemnity  [)aid  by  France  to  <Jermany  in  the  late 
war.  It  is  also  to  be  n'mi'mbcrc<l  lliat  M,  I*;i.steur's  labors 
imjxirttxl  stimiihis  to  diseov<Ty  in  many  directions,  setting 
many  discoveii'rH  at  work,  wlio  an;  now  exjHTi  men  ting  on 
the  working  hy])iilhesi»  of  the  para-sitic  origin  of  all  other 
infectious  diseases. 

Now  hero  are  three  men,  to  whom  the  world  is  probably 
more  indebted  than  to  any  other  twenty  men  who  have 
lived  tbifl  ecntiir)';  indebted  for  health,  wealth,  comfort,  and 
enjoyment;  indebted  in  kitchen,  ehnmbcr,  drawing-room, 
onunting-honse;  at  homo  and  al)rnad,  Iiy  day  and  by  night, 
for  grat ideation  of  the  bodily  and  lestlietio  tsuite.  They 
were  the  almonem  of  science.  Practical  men  would  have 
no  tools  to  work  with  if  they  did  not  receive  them  from 
thopc  who,  in  abstraction,  wrought  in  the  peebided  heighbt 
of  scientific  investigation.  It  is  base  to  be  ungrateful  to 
■  he  stiulimiN  rtH^iiises  who  arc  the  devotei-s  of  science. 

These  three  men  were  CJhristians — simple,  honest,  devout 
Christians,  Fariiday  was  a  most  "just  and  lidlhfnl  knight 
of  God,"  as  Professor  Tyndall  says.  Sir  William  Siemens, 
it  la  said,  was  a  useful  elder  in  the  Pn'sbyterian  (.'hureh, 
and  M.  Pasteur,  Mill  living,  is  a  reverent  Roman  Catholic. 
Surely,  when  we  tind  thene  men  walking  a  lofly  height  of 
MsicDce,  liigher  than  that  occupied  by  any  of  their  contem- 
fOtUM,      4  when  we  find  theae  men  sending  down  more 
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enriching  gifts  to  the  lowly  aons  of  toil,  and  uH  the  Iradent 
in   the   market   places,  and   all   seekers  of  pleasure  in  tbe 
world,  than  any  otiier  scienti6c  men,  we  must  be  safe  in  the 
concliiaifin  that  to  be  an  earnest  Chriatian  is  not  incompati- 
ble with  the  highest  attainments  in  scietioe;  and  we  can  not 
find  fault  with  thossc  who  look  with  contempt  upon  the  men 
who  disdain  Christianity,  as  if  it  were  btiiieiith  th«m,  when  j 
it  is  remembered  that  among  the  rejecters  of  our  holy  &itK  J 
are  no  men  to  whom  we  have  a  right  to  bc  gnitafnl  for  any  J 
discovery  that  has  added  a  dollar  to  the  world's  exchequer, -i 
or  a  "  ray  lo  the  brightness  of  the  world's  civilization." — Db>  ' 
Deejis,  in  the  New  York  Indi^endeiU. 


XXII. 

m  UflGKE  T0BY. 

ONE  OP  THE  BEAUTIFUL  CREATIONS  OF  A  GREAT  GENIUS. 


F  1  were  re<iuc-stetl,"  says  Leigh  Hunt  in  his 
"  Essay  on  Wit  and  Humor,"  "  to  name  the  book 
of  all  othcr.s  which  conihines  wit  and  humor 
under  their  highest  aji|Miarunce  of  levity  with  the 
profniinde.st  wisdom,  it  would  be  'Tristram  Shandy,'"  the 
chief  work  of  Ivanronco  Sterne,  who  was  horn  in  171.'},  and 
died  in  1768.  The  following  story  of  LeFevre,  drawn  from 
that  unique  book,  full  of  simple  pathos  and  gentio  kindness, 
presents,  perhaps,  the  best  picture  of  the  character  that 
namai  this  chapter: 

It  was  some  time  in  the  Summer  of  that  year  in  which 
Dendcrmond  was  taken  by  the  allies — which  wiis  aln>nt 
seven  years  before  my  father  eame  into  the  country,  mid 
about  as  many  after  the  time  that  my  uncle  Toby  and  Trim 
had  privately  decani|HHl  from  my  father's  house  in  town,  in 
order  to  lay  some  of  the  finest  sieges  to  some  of  the  finest 
fortified  cities  in  Europe — when  my  uncle  Toby  was  one 
evening  getting  his  supper,  with  Trim  sitting  behind  him  at 
a  small  sideboard,  the  laiiilhird  of  a  little  inn  in  the  village 
came  into  the  parlor,  with  an  empty  phial  in  his  hand,  to 
beg  a  glass  or  two  of  sack.  " '  T  is  for  a  poor  gentleman,  I 
think,  of  the  army,"  said  the  laiullonl,  "  who  has  heen  taken 
ill  at  my  house  four  days  ago,  and  has  never  held  up  his 
bead  since,  or  had  a  desire  to  taste  any  thing  till  ju»t  now, 
that  he  has  a  &ncy  for  a  glass  of  sack  and  a  thin  toast. 
'  I  think,'  says  he,  taking  his  hand  from  bis  forehead,  '  it 
would  oomfort  me.' " 
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"  If  I  could  neither  beg,  borrow,  nor  buy  such  a  tbing," 
added  the  landlord,  "I  would  almost  steal  it  for  the  ]>oor 
gentlemaD,  he  is  so  ill.  I  bD|)e  in  God  he  will  fltill  meud," 
contiuued  he;  "  we  are  all  of  us  concerned  for  him," 

"  Thou  art  a  good-natured  soul,  I  will  answer  for  thee," 
cried  my  uncle  Toby;  "  and  thou  ishalt  drink  the  jwor  gentle- 
man's health   in  a  glass  of  sack  thyself — and  tiike  a  couple  I 
of  bottles,  with  my  service,  and  tell  him  be  is  heartily  wel- 
come to  them,  and  to  a  dozen  more  if  they  will  do  him  good." 

"Though  I  am  persuaded,"  said  my  uncle  Toby,  as  the  1 
landlord  shut  the  door,  "he  ia  a  very  compassionate  fellow, 
Trim,  yet  I  can  not  help  entertaining  a  very  high  opinion 
of  bis  guest,  too ;  there  muut  be  something  more  than  com- 
mon in  him,  that  in  so  short  a  time  should  win  so  much 
upon  the  affections  of  his  host."  "And  of  his  whole  family," 
added  the  corporal,  "  for  they  are  all  concerned  for  him." 
"Step  nher  him,"  said  my  uncle  Toby;  "do,  Trim;  and 
ask  if  he  knows  his  name." 

"  I  have  qnitc  forgot  it,  truly,"  naitl  the  landlord,  com- 
ing back  into  the  parlor  with  the  corporal,  "but  I  can  ask 
his  son  again."  "Has  a  eon  with  him  then?"  said  my 
uncle  Toby.  "A  boy,"  replied  the  landlord,  "of  about 
eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age;  but  the  poor  creature  ha$ 
tasted  almost  as  little  as  his  father;  ho  does  nothing  bat 
mourn  and  lament  for  him  night  and  day ;  he  has  not  stirr^  | 
from  the  bedside  these  two  days," 

My  uncle  Toby  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  and  thrust^ 
his  plate  from    before  him,  as  tlie    hiiiiilonl    gave    him    the 
account;  and  Trim,  without  being  ordered,  took  them  away 
without  eaying  one  word,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after  brought 
bitn  his  pipe  and  tobacco. 

"Stay  in  the  room  a  little,"  says  my  uncle  Tobjr. 
"  Trim,"  said  my  uncle  Toby,  after  he  bad  lighted  his  pipe 
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and  smoked  about  a  dozen  wlilds.  Trim  came  id  front  of 
his  master  and  made  bis  bow;  my  uncle  Toby  smoked  on 
and  said  no  more.  "  Corporal,"  said  my  unele  Toby,  The 
corporal  mado  bis  bow.  My  uncle  Toby  proeecriod  no 
&rtlier,  but  finished  liis  piiM;.  "  Trim,"  said  my  uncle  Toby, 
"  I  have  a  pntjeet  iu  my  bead,  as  it  is  a  bad  niglit,  of  wrj[>- 
ping  myself  up  warm  in  my  roqnelauve,  anil  laying  a  visit 
to  this  poor  giiutleman,"  "Your  lumor's  roiinflanre,"  re- 
plied the  i'orporal,  "  has  not  been  had  on  simv  the  night 
bt^fore  yotir  honor  ri'oeived  your  wound,  wlim  we  nioniiti^l 
guard  in  the  tn>nehes  before  the  gate  of  St.  Xieholxs;  aud, 
besides,  it  is  so  cold  and  ruiny  a  night,  thai  wliat  with  tlit. 
roquelaure  and  what  with  the  weather,  't  will  be  enough  to 
give  your  honor  your  death,  and  bring  on  your  honor's  tor- 
ment iu  yiiiir  groin."  "  I  fear  so,"  replie<l  my  uncle  Toby; 
"but  1  am  not  at  rest  in  my  mind,  Trim,  s\w\c  the  aeconnt 
the  landlord  has  given  me.  I  wish  I  had  not  known  so 
much  of  this  affair,"  added  my  undo  Toby,  "or  tliat  I  had 
known  more  of  it.  ilow  shall  we  manage  it !"  "  I^i-avc  it, 
«n't  please  your  honor,  to  me,"  ipinth  the  <i)r]Miral;  "I'll 
take  my  hat  and  stick,  and  go  to  the  hiuisc,  reconnoitre,  and 
act  acconlingly;  and  I  will  bring  your  honor  a  fidt  ai-eount 
in  an  hour."  "  Thou  shalt  go,  Trim,"  said  my  tincle  Toby, 
"aud  here 'tj  a  shilling  for  thee  to  drink  with  his  servant," 
"I  shall  get  it  all  out  of  him,"  said  the  <-or)Mind,  shutting 
the  door.  My  nnolc  Toby  filled  his  sccnud  pipe;  and,  had 
it  not  been  that  he  now  and  then  waudenil  from  the  jmiut, 
with  considering  whether  it  was  not  full  as  well  to  have 
the  curtain  of  the  tennaile  a  straight  line  as  a  crooked  one, 
he  might  l>c  said  to  have  thought  of  nothing  else  but  poor 
LeFevre  and  his  boy  the  whole  time  be  smoked  it. 

Hy  uncle  Toby  hud  knocke<l  the  ashes  out  of  his  third 
jlpi^  wbeo  Trim  returned  aud  gave  the  following  acoouDt: 
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"  I  despaireil  at  first,"  said  the  corporal,  "  of  being  able  J 
to  briug  hiick  your  houor  auy  kind  of  iiiteUigQiice  coucem- 
ing  the  poor  sick  lieutenant."     "  Id  he  in  the  army,  ihoii?" 
Baid  my  uncle  Toby.     "He  is,"   said  the  coriH>ral.     "Amt'j 
in  what  regiment?"   said   iny  uncle  Toby.     "I'll  tell  your  J 
honor,"  rcptipd  the  corporal,  "every  thing  straight  forward,  I 
as  I  learnt  it,"     "Then,  Trim,  I'll  fill  another  pii>e,"  said  j 
my  nncle  Toby,  "  and  not  interrupt  thee  till  tliou  hast  douej  1 
80    Kit    down    at    thy   ease,   Trim,    lu   the  window- seat,  andll 
begin  thy  story  again."     The  corporal    made   his  old  bo^t^^l 
whieh  generally  mxike   as   plain   as  a  how  conid   Kjivalc  {L  1 
"  Yonr  honor  is  good,"  and,  having  done  that,  he  sut  down 
as  he  was  ordered,  and  began  the  story   to  my  uncle  Toby 
over  again,  in  pretty  nearly  the  same  words. 

"  I  despaired  at  first,"  said  the  corporal,  "  of  being  able 
to   bring  back   any   intelligence   to  yonr   honor  aliont   the 
lieutenant  and  his  son ;  for  when  I  a^-ked  where  liis  servant   ; 
was,  from  whom  I  made  myself  sore  of  knowing  every  thing 
whieh  was  proper  to  be  asked  "^"  That 's  a  right  distinc- 
tion, Trim,"  said    my  uncle  Toby.      "  1   was  answered,  U  J 
please  yonr  honor,  that   he  had  no  servant  with  him;  thttfl 
he    had    come    to  the    inn   with    hired    horses,   wluch,  ujioilnl 
finding   himself  nnable  to  proceed   (In  join,  I  snppose,  ^aJ 
regiment),  he   hail   ilismissed    the    morning  after   he  came.  * 
'  If  I  get  better,  my  dear,'  said  he,  na  he  gave  his  purse  to 
his  son  to  pay  the  man,  '  we  can   hire  horses  from  hence.* 
'But,  alas!  the  jwor  gentleman  will  never  get  from  hence/ 
said  the  landlady  tu  nu',  '  for  I   heard   the   death-watch  aA   < 
night  long;  and  when  he  dies,  the  youth,  his  son,  will  cer-  i 
tainly  die  with  lum,  for  ho  is  bntken-hearted  already.'  I 

"I  was  hearing  tliiw  account,"  continued  the  corporal,! 
"when  the  youth  c^»mo  into  the  kitchen  to  order  the  ihittn 
toast  the  landlonl  spoke  of;  'but  I  will  do  it  for  my  father  1 
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myself/  said  the  youth.  '  Pray  let  me  save  you  the  trouble, 
young  gfiitleinau,'  said  I,  taking  up  a  fork  for  the  jiuriwse, 
and  offering  him  my  chair  to  sit  down  upon  by  the  tire, 
irhilst  I  did  it.  'I  believe,  sir,'  f<iid  lie,  very  modestly, 
'I  can  pU'iise  him  best  myself.'  'I  am  sure,'  said  I,  'his 
honor  will  uot  like  the  toast  the  worse  for  bciug  t<iusted  by 
an  old  soldier.'  The  youth  took  hold  of  my  hand  und  iu- 
Btantly  biirst   into  tears." 

"Poor  youth,"  said  my  uncle  Toby,  "he  has  been  bred 
up  from  an  Infunt  in  the  army,  and  the  name  of  a.  soldier, 
Trim,  sounded  in  his  ears  like  the  name  of  a  friend ;  I  wish 
I  had  him  here," 

"I  never,  in  the  longest  march,"  said  the  corporal,  "had 
80  great  a  min<l  to  my  dinner  at  I  had  to  cry  with  him  for 
company.  What  oould  ho  the  matter  with  me,  an'  pleaso 
your  honor?"  "Nothing  in  the  world,  Trim,"  said  my 
uncle  Toby,  blowing  his  nose;  "but  that  thou  art  a  good- 
natured  fellow." 

"When  I  gave  him  the  toast,"  continued  the  corporul, 
"  I  thought  it  wa^j  proper  to  till  him  I  wax  Captain  Shandy 's 
nervant,  and  that  your  honor  (though  n  slrjingor)  was  ex- 
tremely coni'trnod  for  his  father;  and  that  If  there  was  any 
thing  in  yonr  lioiisc  or  cellar,  ('and  thon  niightst  have 
added  my  purse,  too,'  said  my  uuclo  Toby,)  he  was  heartily 
welcome  to  it.  He  made  a  very  low  bow  (which  was  meant 
to  your  honor),  but  no  answer — for  his  heart  was  full — so 
he  went  upstairs  with  the  toast.  *I  warrant  you,  my  dear,' 
md  I,  as  I  o|)ened  the  kitchen  door,  'your  (iither  will  be 
TbII  again.'  Mr.  Ynrick's  curate  was  smoking  a  pipe  by  the 
titohra  fire,  but  said  not  a  won],  good  or  bud,  to  comfort 
Oh  jrouth.  I  thought  it  was  wrong,"  adde<l  the  corporal. 
"I  tiiink  flo,  too,"  said  my  uncle  Toby. 

"When  the  lieutenant  had  taken  his  glass  of  sack  and 
13 
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Umnl,  1ii>  li'lt  liiiuHcU'  u  little  revived,  and  lent  dowa  into  the 
Icili^lii'ii  lu  ti'l  riio  kiuiw  timt  lu  abuat  Uu  niiauU»  beriwcUd 
1»'  f(1uil  ir  I  Would  ooiDi'  upalain.  '1  betirre,'  attid  iW  UiJ 
loi'il,  '  III'  wiiM  K<)in|f  to  ony  hU  pniyen,  iat  tbeiv  v»  x  boofc 
tuiil  ii|ii)n  i1h<  I'liitir  by  hiii  beiUide;  and  u  I  abot  tbc  door 
I  Niiw  IiIh  "iiii  litkv  u|i  a  ciulii'm.' 

'"1  tliiMi^lii,'  HiUd  tlic  cunilf,  'that  yon  g«ntlrm«a  af 
tliir  iintiy,  Mr.  'IViin,  nvwr  tuid  yimr  fmyciv  at  all.'  'I 
h<'uril  llu<  juior  f^uiitlanuin  mj  hu  pnivi-n>  lad  nij^' aid 
till-  IiiihIIik))',  '  very  dtivuutly,  aod  witli  my  own  can,  or  I 
coiilil  iiiti  liiivi-  hAvvitA  it.'  'Are  you  surt  «f  St,'  rrpUed 
rlif  riiiiili'.  'A  Mtldivr,  an'  jj1(^<«  your  n-virrvnr*:,'  aaid  I, 
'  |ri;i\  -  jih.idiii  (of  )ii»  ijwu  acixjrdi  a'  a  [iarw>n  ;  and  wlwn  be 
iHri;rliliii^f>)r  \iu*  king  and  for  hU  own  life,  and  (or  bb  booor 
toil,  III?  liiiH  th(;  nirwt  reaton  to  pray  f>  Gixl  or  any  one  in  the 
wliolit  wurld.'"  "'Twai  wtll  said  of  tbt.----.  Trim,"  said  my 
iiti'-li;  Toliy.  '"But  wlit-n  a  soldier,'  said  I,  'an'  pleaae 
your  ri'Vi-reti'-i',  has  Ix-en  litandiog  fi>r  twelve  hours  together 
in  I  In;  IrcMelii-H  up  to  hiii  knees  in  cold  water,  or  engaged,' 
Kaid  I, '  for  montbn  together  in  long  and  dangerous  tnarchea ; 
banwwd,  |>erlia[M,  in  his  rear  to-day;  haratoing  others  to- 
jnorrow ;  deta(:hr;<1  here ;  countermanded  there ;  resting  this 
niglit  n|(on  lilniirniH;  l*cat  up  in  bis  shirt  the  next;  benumbed 
in  IiJH  joinlH ;  [M-rhaj>4  without  straw  in  his  tent  to  kneel  on, 
lie  tnii'it  hay  lii-^  prayert  how  and  when  he  can,  I  believe,* 

ii-  [lifjiie'l,"  r|iioth  the  enrjxiral,  "  for  the  r 
laiion  of  llie  army.     'I  believe,  an't  please  your  reverence,' 
fttid  I,  '  that  when  a  aoidier  gets  time  to  pray,  he  praya  i 
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vill  be  seen  who  has  done  their  duties  id  this  world  and  who 
has  not;  and  we  shall  be  advuticLHl,  Trim,  acuordiiigly."  "  I 
hope  we  shnll,"  said  Trim.  "  It  ia  in  the  Scripture,"  said 
my  uncle  Tohy,  "and  I  will  show  it  tliee  to-niorrow.  Id 
the  nioantinic,  wc  may  depend  upon  it,  Trim,  for  our  com- 
fort," sail!  my  uncle  Toby,  "that  God  Almighty  is  so  good 
and  just  !i  govcnior  of  the  world,  that  if  we  have  but  done 
our  duties  in  it,  it  will  wver  be  iuipitred  into  whether  we 
have  done  them  in  a  red  coat  or  a  blaek  oue."  "I  hoi>e 
not,"  said  the  eorpordj,  "But  go  on.  Trim,"  said  my  uncle 
Toby,  "with  thy  story." 

"When,  I  went  up,"  e<mtinucd  the  corimral,  "into  the 
lieutenant's  room,  which  I  did  not  do  till  the  expiration  of 
the  ten  minutes,  he  was  lying  in  his  bed  with  his  head  raisetl 
up  on  his  hand,  with  his  elbow  upon  the  pillow,  and  a  clean 
white  cambric  handkerchief  beside  it.  The  youth  was  just 
stooping  down  to  take  up  the  cushiim  upon  which  I  stijijmsed 
he  had  been  kneeling;  the  book  was  laid  upon  the  Ix'd, 
and  as  he  rose,  in  taking  up  the  eusliinn  with  tme  hand, 
he  reached  out  his  oilier  to  take  it  away  at  the  same  time. 
'Let  it  remain  there,  my  dear,'  said  the  lieutenant. 

"He  did  not  offer  to  speak  to  me  till  Thad  walked  up  close 
to  his  Iwdside.  '  If  you  are  Captain  Shandy's  servant,'  said 
he,  'yon  must  present  my  thnnkn  to  your  muster,  with  my 
little  boy's  thanks  along  with  them,  for  his  courtesy  to  me, 
if  he  was  of  the  Leven's,'  said  the  lieutenant.  I  told  him 
your  honor  was.  'Then,'  said  he,  'I  served  three  cam- 
paigns with  him  in  Flanders,  and  remember  him;  but 
*t  is  most  likely,  as  I  ha<!  not  the  honor  of  any  ac- 
qaaintance  with  him,  that  he  knows  nothing  of  me.  You 
will  tell  htm,  however,  that  the  person  his  good  nature  has 
hid  under  obligations  to  him,  is  one  JjcPevre,  a  lieutenant 
m  Angus's;  but  he  knows  me  not,'  said  ho  a  second  time. 
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musing.    '  Possibly,  tie  may  my  story,' added  he;  'pray  tfll  the 
captain  I  was  the  ensigu'  at  Breda  whose  wife  was  most  iiiifor- 
tuDately  killed   with  a  miiskct-shot,  as  she  lay  iii  my  arms   < 
in  my  tent.'     '  I  remember  the  story,  an  't  please  your  honor,' 
said  1,  very  well,'     '  Do  you  so  ?'  said  he,  wiping  bis  eyes 
with  bis  handkerchief;  'then  well  may  I.'     Id  saying  this, 
he  drew  a  little  ring  out  of  bis  bosom,  which  seemed  tied 
with  a  black   ribbon  about  his   nock,  and  kisHed   it  twice. 
'Here,   Billy,'  said   be.     The   boy   flew  acroMfl  tlic   I'oom  to: 
the  bedside,  and,  falling  down  U{>on  his  knee,  took  the  riDgJ 
in  his  band,  and  kissed  it,  loo;  then  kissed  his  &ther,  and^l 
sat  down  upon  the  bed  and  wept," 

"  I  wish,"  said  my  uncle  Toby,  with  a  deep  Bigh,  "I 
wisli,  Trim,  I  was  asleep." 

"Yoiir  honor,"  replied  the  eorjKiral,  "is  tno  much  con- 
cerned. Shall  I  pour  your  honor  out  a  glass  of  sack  to 
your  pipe?"     "  Do,  Trim,"  said  my  uncle  Toby, 

"  T  remember,"  said  my  uncle  Toby,  sighing  again,  "  the 
story  of  the  ensign   and   his  wife,  with   a  circumstance  hia 
modesty  omitted;  and  particularly  well  that   he,  as  well  as 
sbo,  upon  some  account  or  other  (I  forget  what),  was  uni- 
versally pitied  by  the  whole  regiment;  but  finish  the  story 
thou  art  upon,"     "'Tis  finished  already,"  said  the  corjtoral, 
"for  I   could  stay   no   longer,  so    wished  bis   honor  good- 
night.    Young  LeFevre  rose  from  off  the  bed  and  saw  me.- 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs ;  and,  as  we  went  down  together, 
lohl   me   they  had  corae   from   Ireland,  and   were  on  their 
route  lo  join  their  regiment  in  Flanders.     "But,  alas,"  said  I 
the   corporal,  "  the   lieutenant's  last  day's   march   is  over."  ] 
"  Then  what  is  to  become  of  his  poor  boy  ?"  cried  lay  unclft  J 
Toby. 

It  WHS  to  my  uncle  Toby's  eternal  honor,  though  I  telLj 
it  only  for  the  sake  of  those  who,  when  oooped  in  betwixt  1 
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a  natural  and  a  positive  law,  know  not,  for  their  souls, 
which  way  in  the  world  to  turn  themselves,  that,  iiotwith- 
titanding  my  uncle  Toby  was  warmly  t-ngaged  at  that  time 
in  carrying  on  the  siogc  »f  Dondennond,  jiarallel  with  the 
allies,  who  pressed  theirs  on  so  vigorously  that  they  scarce 
allowed  him  to  get  his  dinner,  that,  nevertheless,  he  gave 
up  Dcudermond,  altliough  he  had  already  made  a  lodgment 
np<m  the  eounterricarp,  and  hont  his  whole  thouglitii  toward 
the  private  <listresses  at  the  inn,  and  that,  except  that  he  or- 
dered the  garden  gate  to  he  bolted  up,  by  which  he  might 
be  said  to  have  turned  the  siege  of  Dendcrmond  into  a  block- 
ade, he  left  Dondermond  tf)  itself,  to  be  relieved  or  not  by 
the  French  king  as  the  Froneh  king  thought  good,  and 
only  considered  how  he  himself  should  relieve  the  jwor  lieu- 
tenant and  hi."  sou. 

That  kind  Being,  who  is  a  friend  to  the  friendless,  shall 
recompense  thee  for  this. 

"Thou  hiist  left  this  matter  short,"  said  my  uncle  Toby 
to  the  corporal,  as  he  was  putting  him  to  lied,  "and  I  will 
tell  thee  in  what.  Trim.  In  the  first  place,  when  thou  madest 
an  offer  of  my  services  to  IjeFcvre,  as  sickness  and  travel- 
ing are  both  expensive,  and  thou  knowest  he  was  but  a  poor 
lieutenant,  with  a  son  to  subsist  as  well  as  himself  out  of 
his  pay,  that  thou  didst  not  make  an  offer  to  him  of  my 
purse,  because,  had  he  stood  in  need,  thou  knowest,  Trim, 
he  had  been  as  welcome  to  it  as  myself." 

"Your  honor  knows,"  said  the  trorporal,  "I  had  no  or- 
ders." "True,"  quoth  my  uncle  Toby,  "thou  did'st  very 
right,  Trim,  as   a  soldier,  but   certainly  very   wrong  as  a 

"  In  the  second  place,  for  which,  indeed,  thou  haet  the 
Hme  excase,"  continued  my  uncle  Toby,  "  when  thou  offer- 
tiilrthipt  whatever  was  in  my  house,  thou  Bhouldst  have  o&red 
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him  my  house,  too.     A  sick  brother  officer  should  hnvo  the  | 
best  quarters,  Trim,  and  if  we  bad  him  with   uh,  we  could  1 
tend  aud  look  to  him.     Thou  art  an  excellent  nurse  thyettlf,  ( 
Triui,  and  what  wilb  thy  care  of  him,  and  the  old  woman's, 
and  his  boy's  and  miue  together,  we  might  recruit  him  uguio 
at  once  and  set  hiui  upon  his  legs." 

"  In  u  fortniglu,  or  three  wt-eks,"  added  my  uncle  Toby,  , 
smiling,  "  he  might  march,"     "  He  will   never  march,  on', 
please  your  honor,  in  this  world,"  «aid  the  corporal.     "  Ho  i 
will   march,"  said  my  uucle  Toby,  rising  from  the  side  of  I 
the  bed  with  one  shoe  off.     "An',  pleaae  your  honor,"  eaid  ' 
tht>  corporal,  "he  will  never  march,  but  to  hie  grave,"     " 
hliall  march,"  cried  my  uncle  Toby,  marching  the  foot  which 
had  a  shoe  on,  though  without  advancing  an  inch,  "he  shall 
march   to  his  regiment."     "  He  can  not  stand  it,"  said  the 
forpornl.     "  He  shall   be  supported,"  said  my  uncle  Toby. 
"He'll  drop  at  last,"  said  the  corporal,  "and  what  will  be- 
come of  his  boy?"     "He  shall   not  drop,"  said   my  uncle 
Toby,  firmly.     "Ah,  welladay,   do  what  we  can   fur  him," 
said  Trim,  maintaining  his  point,  "the  poor  eoul  will  die." 
"  He  shall  not  die,  by  G — d,"  cried  my  uncle  Toby. 

The  accumig  spirit  which  flew  up  to  heaven's  chancery 
with  the  oath,  blushed  as  he  gave  it  in,  and  the  recording 
nn(fcl,  as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word 
and  blotted  it  out  forever. 

My  uncle  Toby  went  to  his  bureau,  put  hia  purae  into 
his  breeches  pocket,  and,  having  ordered  the  corporal  to  go 
early  in  the  morning  for  a  physician,  he  went  to  bed  Bnd.l 
foil  asleep. 

The  sun  looked  bright  the  morning  after  to  every  eye  in  * 
the  village  bnt  LcFevre's  and  his  afflicted  son'st;  the  h 
«f  death  pressed  heavy  upon  his  eyelids,  aud  hardly  could 
the  wheel  at  the  cisleru  turn  round  its  circle  when  my  unolQ 
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Toby,  who  had  rose  up  an  hour  before  his  wonted  time,  en- 
tered the  lietitenuiit's  room,  aud,  without  preface  or  apohigy, 
set  him.self  down  upon  the  chair  liy  the  bedside,  und  inde- 
jK-ndently  of  all  modes  and  customs,  o{H>ned  the  unrtuiti  in 
tiic  manner  an  ohi  friend  and  l)rother  ottieer  wonhl  have 
done  it,  aud  u»ke<l  him  how  he  did ;  liow  ho  had  n-sted  in 
the  night;  what  was  his  eompluint;  where  was  liia  pain,  and 
what  couKl  he  do  to  help  himV  and  without  giving  liim  time 
to  answer  any  one  of  the  inquiries,  went  on  and  tol(i  liini  of 
the  little  plan  which  lie  had  been  concerting  with  the  corporal, 
the  night  before,  for  him. 

"  Yon  shall  gi>  home  directly,  Li'Fevre,"  said  my  undo 
ToI»y,  "to  my  house,  and  we '11  send  for  a  doctor  to  see  what's 
the  matter,  and  we'll  have  an  apothecary,  and  tlie  corporal 
shall  be  your  nurse  and  I'll  be  your  servant,  Ix'Fcvre." 

There  was  a  frankness  in  my  Uncle  Toby,  not  the  effect 
of  familiarity,  but  the  cause  of  it,  wliich  let  you  at  onco 
into  his  soul  and  showed  you  the  goodness  of  his  nature; 
to  this,  there  wa.s  sometliiug  in  his  looks,  und  voice,  and 
manner  superadded,  which  eternally  bcokoned  to  the  un- 
fortunate to  eome  and  take  shelter  under  him ;  so  that  Itefore 
my  uncle  Toby  had  lialf  finished  the  kind  ofTors  he  was 
making  to  the  father,  had  the  son  insensibly  prcsse<l  up  close 
to  his  knees,  and  had  taken  hold  nf  the  hroiist  of  his  coat 
and  was  pulling  it  toward  him.  The  bh>od  and  spirits  of 
LeFevre,  which  were  waxiag  eold  and  slow  within  him, 
uid  were  retreating  to  their  hist  citadel,  the  hrart,  nillied 
back,  the  film  forsook  his  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  lie  looked 
ap  wishfully  in  my  uncle  Toby's  face,  then  c;ista  look  upon 
his  boy,  and  that  ligament,  line  as  it  wa.s,  was  never  broken. 

Nature  instantly  ebbed  ngiiin ;  the  filni  returned  to  its 
pUoe;  the  pnlse  fluttered — stopi)ed — went  on — throhhcd — 
ito^ied  again — moved — stopped — shall  I  go  on?    No, 
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f  MAG]NE  the  figure  of  an  old  man,  low  in  stat- 
e,  fiqutirely  built,  chimRily  dresspd,  and  standing  i 
on  large  feet.  To  this  uncouth  form,  add  ii  ro- 
))uUive  face,  wrinkled,  cold,  colork'ss,  and  stony, 
with  one  eye  dull  and  the  other  blind — a  "  wall-fye."  Hifl 
expression  is  that  of  a  m;iii  wrapjuKl  in  the  mystery  of  his 
own  hidden  thoughts.     He  looks — 

"  Like  manuinentui  bmiiEe,  nncbanged  hia  look — 

A  Boiil  wiiicli  pity  never  touched  or  shook — 

Trained,  from  his  lowly  eradle  to  his  bier, 

The  fierce  eitrecnefl  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 

Unciianging,  feHring  fiut  the  cliarge  o(  tear — 

A  stole  oC  tbe  mart,  a.  uinn  without  a  teiir." 

Siioh  a  man  was  Stephen  Girard,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guisJied  merchants  in  the  annals  of  commerce,  and  tlie 
founder  of  the  celebrated  Girard  College  in  l*liiladel[ihia. 
Let  lis  briefly  traee  Iuh  history  and  observe  his  character. 

Giranl  was  a  Frenchman  by  iiirth,  burn  in  the  environs 
of  Bordeaux,  in  May,  1750,  (jf  obscure  jwrents.     His  eurly 
instruction  was  very  limited;    and,  being   deformed    by   a  ^ 
wall-eye,  lie  was  an  oliject  of  ridicule  to  the  companions  of  I 
hta  boyhood.    This  treatment,  aa  \b  MUpjiosed  by  his  biojf-l 
raplier,  soured  his  temper,  made  him  slirink   from   society, 
»nd  led  him  to  live  among  hit*  own  thonghbi  rather  thwi  ill  J 
'  int'iifiil  coTumiiuion  with  his  f<<Uows. 
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The  precise  cause  of  hLs  leaving  his  native  hearth-etone 
is  uuknown.  The  fact  is  certaiu  that  he  did  leave  it,  when 
only  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  and  sailed,  a  [joor  cabin-boy, 
to  the  West  indies.  This  was  his  starting-point  in  life. 
Never  had  any  Iwy  a  smaller  capital  on  which  to  build  his 
fortune.  He  went  out  from  his  unhappy  homo,  ignorant, 
poor,  unfriended,  and  unknown.  That  from  such  a  cheerless 
beginning  he  should  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  merchant  prince 
must  be  accounted  one  of  the  marvels  of  human  history. 

His  first  step  was  to  gain  the  cuntideiitie  of  his  superiors, 
not  so  much  by  affability  and  courtesy — for  of  tliese  social 
virtues  he  was  never  jrassessed — as  by  steady  good  conduct, 
fidelity  to  his  employers,  temperance,  and  studied  effort  to 
do  his  humble  dutic.-4  well.  Whatsoever  his  hands  found  to 
do  he  did  with  his  might.  As  a  <!onscquence,  we  find 
him,  in  u  few  years,  in  high  favor  with  a  Captain  Randall, 
of  Xew  York,  who  always  spoke  of  him  as  "  my  Stephen," 
and  who  promoted  him  from  one  )K>sition  to  another,  until 
he  secured  him  the  command  of  a  small  vessel,  and  sent 
him  on  trading  voyages  between  the  |H)rts  of  Kew  York  and 
New  Orleans.  That  the  jxior  cabin-boy  should  rise,  by  his 
own  merits,  in  some  six  or  seven  years,  to  be  the  commander 
of  a  ves.«el  was  success  such  as  few  lads  have  ever  won 
with  such  slender  niean.s  and  few  helps  as  were  within 
reach  of  young  Girard. 

When  only  nineteen,  we  find  him  in  Philadelphia,  driv- 
ing a  thrifty  but  quiet  trade  in  a  little  shop  in  Water 
Street,  Shortly  after  opening  this  store,  his  fnntry  was  taken 
captive  by  a  mai<len  of  sixte4'n  Summers,  named  Mary,  but 
fiimilinrly  called  Polly,  Lum.  She  was  a  shipwright's 
daughter,  a  pretty  brunette,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  the  noighborinf;  pump,  ban'footod,  "  with  ber  rich, 
^0M7j  black  hair  hauging  in  disheveled  curls  about  her 
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neck."  Her  modesty  pleased  him,  her  beauty  charmed  him, 
and,  after  a  few  months  of  rude  courtship,  he  wae  married 
to  her,  in  1770. 

Hiij  marriage,  instead  of  carrying  happiness  into  the 
home  over  which  he  installed  his  beautiful  bride,  only  em- 
bitti^red  two  lives.  It  was  a  union  of  mere  fiincy  on  his 
side,  aud  of  self-iutereat  on  hers,  not  of  genuine  affection. 
Their  dispositions  were  not  congenial.  She  was  ignorant, 
vulgar,  slovenly.  He  was  arbitrary,  harsh,  rude,  impcriouB, 
unyielding.  How  eould  their  lives  flow  on  evenly  together? 
It  was  impossible.  The  result  was  misery  to  both,  and;  as 
we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  once  beautiful  Polly  Lum  ended 
her  days  in  a  mad-hoiise — a  sad  illuetratiDn  of  tJie  folly  of 
premature,  ill-assorted  marriages. 

Finding  little  at  his  fireside  to  move  his  heart,  Girard 
gave  his  whole  sou!  to  business,  now  trading  to  San  Do- 
mingo and  New  Orleans,  and  then  in  his  store  in  Water 
Street.  When  the  Revolutionary  War  began,  it  swept  his 
commercial  ventures  from  the  ocean,  but  he,  still  bent  on 
gain  and  indifferent  as  to'  the  means  of  winning  it,  then 
opened  a  grocery,  and  engaged  in  bottling  cider  and  claret. 
When  the  British  army  occupied  Philadelphia,  he  moved 
this  bottling  business  to  Mount  Holly,  in  New  Jersey,  where 
he  continued  until  the  American  flag  again  floated  over  In- 
dL'pciidence  Hall. 

Rut  times  were  hard  and  money  scarce,  and  for  awhile 
Girard  added  very  little  to  his  means.  Yet  his  keen  eye 
w:is  sharply  watching  for  golden  ppportunities,  and  his 
active  mind  busily  thinking  how  to  create  or  improve  them. 
In  1780,  circumstances  made  trade  with  New  Orleans  and 
San  Domingo  very  profitable.  He  promptly  engaged  in  it, 
and  in  two  years  doubled  bis  resources. 

Peace  being  restored,  Oinird,  full  of  faith  in  the  future 
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of  his  adopted  country,  h>usiM  a  block  of  stores  for  tea 
years  at  a  very  low  rent,  Tlie  following  year,  while  busi- 
ness still  liiy  atiiiinud  by  the  blows  it  had  received  during 
the  war,  he  obtained  a  stipulation  from  his  landlord,  giving 
liim  the  right  to  renew  his  lease  for  a  second  ten  years,  if 
lie  chose  to  dcinand  it,  when  the  first  one  should  expire. 
ThiH  was  an  act  of  judicious  foresight.  When,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  ?iT»i  lease,  he  visited  his  landlord,  that  gen- 
tleman, on  si'eing  him  enter  his  counting-room,  said : 

"  Well,  Mr.  Girard,  you  have  made  out  so  well  by  your 
bargain  that  I  supj)ose  you  will  hardly  hold  me  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  lease  for  ten  years  more." 

"  I  have  come,"  replied  Gerard,  with  a  look  of  grim  sat- 
isfaction, "  to  secure  the  ten  years  more.  I  shall  not  let  you 
off." 

Nor  did  he.  And  the  great  profits  he  derived  from  that 
fortunate  lea.se  greatly  broudcncil  the  foundation  of  his  sub- 
sequently colossal  fortune. 

As  yet,  however,  his  wealth  was  very  moderate,  for  in 
1790,  at  the  dissolution  of  a  jiartnership  he  had  formed 
with  his  brother  who  had  come  to  America,  his  own  share 
of  the  business  amounted  to  only  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
And  yet,  forty  years  kter,  he  died  leaving  a  fortune  of  ten 
millions. 

It  is  sad,  but  may  be  profitable  to  know,  that  his  hap- 
piness did  not  increase  with  his  possessions.  While  his 
balance-sheets  recorded  increasing  assets,  his  hearthstone 
echoed  louder  and  wilder  echoes  of  discordant  voicci.  He 
wu jealous,  arbitrary,  and  passionate;  his  unfortunate  wife 
was  resentful,  fiery,  and  finally  so  furious  that,  in  1790,  she 
*«Hfl  admitted  a«  a  maniac  to  an  insane  hospital,  which  she 
never  left  until  she  was  carried  to  her  grave,  unwept  and 
onmgntted,  twenty-five  years  after.    Their  only  child  had 
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gone  to  an  oarly  grave.  Girard's  nature  must  have  been 
strangely  perverted  if  he  counted,  as  he  Heems  to  have  doue, 
the  pleasure  of  making  money  a  compensation  for  the  absence 
of  inie  womanly  love  from  his  cheerleas  iireside.  His  heart, 
uo  diiuht,  was  a.s  unseuti mental  as  the  gold  he  loved  to  hoard. 
The  terrible  retribution  which  about  this  time  overtook 
the  slave-holders  of  8t,  Domingo,  when  their  slaves  threw 
off  their  oppressive  yoke,  added  considerably  to  his  rising 
fortunes.  He  happened  to  have  two  vessels  in  that  port 
when  the  tocsin  of  insurrection  rang  out  its  fearfiil  notes. 
Frantic  with  apprehension,  many  planters  rushed  with  their 
costliest  treasure  to  these  shipi^,  left  them  in  care  of  their 
officers,  and  went  back  for  more.  But  the  blood-stained 
baud  of  massacre  prevented  their  return.  They  and  their 
heirs  perished  by  knife  or  bullet,  and  the  unclaimed  treas- 
ure was  taken  to  Philadelphia,  to  swell  the  stream  of  Girard's 
wealth.  He  deemed  this  a  lucky  accident,  no  doubt;  and 
smothered  his  sympathies  for  the  sufferers  in  the  satisfaction 
he  felt  over  the  addition  of  fifty  thouwiiid  dollars  to  his 
growing  estate.  It  stimulated,  if  it  did  not  beget,  the  dream 
of  his  life,  the  passion  which  possessed  his  soul,  which  was 
to  acquire  wealth  by  which  his  name  might  be  kept  before 
the  world  forever.  "  My  deeds  must  be  my  life.  When  I 
am  dead  my  aclinmt  must  speak  for  nie,"  he  said  to  an  ac- 
quaintance one  day,  and  thus  gave  expression  to  his  plan  of 
life.  There  was  nothing  intrinsically  noble  in  it.  If  the 
means  he  finally  adopted  bore  a  philanthropic  stamp  on  their 
fare,  his  motive  was  purely  personal,  and  therefore  low  and 
selfish.  What  be  toiled  for  was  a  name  that  would  never 
die.  He  was  shrewd  enongh  to  perceive  that  this  end  could 
be  moBt  surely  gained  by  linking  it  with  the  philanthropio. 
spirit  of  the  Christianity  which  he  detested.  And  hence 
arose  his  idea  of  founding  Girard  College. 
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Shortly  after  plucking  the  golden  fruit  which  fell  into 
his  hands  from  the  St.  Bouiingo  insurrection  Girard  enlarged 
his  business  by  building  several  splendid  ships  and  entering 
into  the  China  and  India  trade.  His  operations  in  this  line 
were  managed  with  a  spirit  that  indicated  a  true  mercantile 
genius,  and  contributi'd  greatly  to  the  enlargement  of  his 
fortune. 

He  made  these  shii^s  the  visible  expressions  of  his  thoughts 
on  religion  and  philosophy  by  naming  them,  afler  his  favor- 
ite authors,  the  MiyiiteHqitieu,  the  Helvetiua,  the  VoUaire,  and 
the  Rouleau.  lie  thus  ikTiantly  iLssurcd  tlie  world  that  he 
was  not  only  a  skeptic,  but  that  he  also  gloried  lu  that  by 
no  means  creditable  fact. 

Girard's  life  w:is  filled  with  enigmas.  He  really  loved 
no  living  soul.  He  had  no  sympathies.  He  would  not  part 
with  his  money  to  save  agent,  servant,  neighbor,  or  relation 
from  death.  Nevertheless,  when  the  yellow  fever  spread  dis- 
may, desolation,  and  death  throughout  Philadelphia,  in  1793, 
sweeping  one-sixth  of  its  population  into  the  grave  in  about 
sixty  days,  he  devoted  himself  to  nursing  the  sick  in  the 
hospital  with  a  si>lf-Ancrificing  zeal  which  knew  no  bounds, 
and  which  excited  universal  admiration  and  praise.  His 
biographer  aceounts  for  this  oonduct,  repeated  on  two  sub- 
aequeat  visitations  of  that  terrible  fever,  by  supposing  that 
he  was  naturally  benevolent,  hut  that  his  early  trials  had 
aealed  up  the  fountains  of  his  human  fueling.  A  great  pub- 
lic catastrophe  broke  the  seal,  the  suppressed  fountain  Sowed 
until  the  day  of  terror  passed,  and  then  with  resolute  will 
he  resealed  the  fountain,  and  became  a  cold-hearted,  selfish 
man  again. 

His  aelfiah  disregard  for  the  claims  of  his  dependents 
ms  diown,  one  day,  when  one  of  his  most  successful  cap- 

,  who  had  riseo  from  the  humble  position  of  appren- 
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ticc  to  the  coniniand  of  a  fine  Bhip,  asked  to  be  transferred 
to  another  ship.  Oirard  made  him  no  reply,  but,  turning 
to  hia  desk,  said  to  hia  chief  clerk: 

"  Robetjot,  make  out  Captain  Guligar'n  account  imme- 
diately." 

When  this  order  was  obeyed  and  the  account  settled,  he 
coolly  aaid  to  the  faithful  officer: 

"  You  are  discharged,  sir.  I  do  not  make  the  voyage 
for  my  captains,  but  for  myself," 

There  was  no  appeal  to  be  made  from  this  unjust,  ar- 
bitiary  decision,  and  the  man  who  had  served  him  faithfully 
seventeen  years  left  his  counting-room  to  seek  another  em- 
ployer. 

Discourtesy  was  also  a  characteristic  of  this  unlovely 
and  unloving  man.  He  never  considered  m^Ws  fedings,  nor 
sought  to  give  pleasure  to  others  by  means  of  the  small 
courtesies  of  life.  He  had  a  form  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city, 
aud  a  garden  at  the  baek  of  his  town  residence.  In  both 
■  he  cultivated  beautiful  flowers  and  rare  fruits;  but  never, 
either  to  visitors  or  neighbors,  did  he  offer  gifts  of  either. 
Rich  though  he  was,  he  sent  the  surplus  to  market.  He 
once  told  a  visitor  he  might  glean  strawberries  from  a  bed 
which  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  picked  over.  Returning 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  garden,  he  found  the  gentleman 
picking  berries  from  a  full  bed.  With  a  look  of  astonish- 
ment, and  a  voice  of  half-suppressed  anger,  he  pointed  to 
the  exhausted,  bed  and  said: 

"  I  gave  you  permission  only  to  eat  from  that  bed." 

Singular  meanness!  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  narrow 
disposition,  which  nm  like  veins  abnormally  distended  over 
nearly  all  bis  habits  of  life,  he  could,  and  did  at  times,  do 
liberal  things.  But  even  in  such  things  he  was  capricious 
twd  eccentric;  as  when  a  highly  esteemed  Quaker,  named 
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Coate.f,  asked  him  one  day  to  iimko  a  donation  to  the  Penn- 
Bylvaniu  Hospital.     He  replied: 

"Call  "III  rae  to-morrow  morning,  Mr.  Coates,  and  if  you 
find  me  on  a  right  footing,  I  will  do  something." 

Mr.  Coatea  called  as  requested,  and  found  Girard  at 
breakfast. 

"Draw  up  and  eat,"  said  Girard. 

Coatps  did  so  quite  readily.  The  repast  ended,  be  s^d, 
"  Now  we  will  proee*'<l  to  bui^iness,  Stephen." 

"Well,  what  have  you  come  for,  Samuel?" 

"Any  thing  thee  pleases,  Stephen,"  rtjoined  the  Quaker. 

Girard  filled  out  and  signed  a  check  for  two  hundred 
dollars.  Coates  took  it,  and,  without  noting  how  much  was 
the  amount,  put  it  in  liis  [xxrket-hook. 

"What,  you  no  look  at  the  check  I  gave  you!"  exclaimed 
the  merchant. 

"  No,  beggars  must  not  be  choosers," 

"  Hand  me  back  the  check  I  gave  you,"  demanded 
Girard. 

"  No,  no,  Stephen ;  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in 
the  bush,"  responded  Coatos. 

"  By  George,"  exclaimed  Girard,  "  you  have  caught  me 
on  the  right  footing." 

He  then  drew  a  chock  for  five  hundred  dollars,  which 
he  laid  before  the  Quaker,  saying :  "  Wilt  you  now  look  at 
it,  Samuel!" 

"Well,  to  please  thee,  Stephen,  I  will." 

He  did  so,  and  then,  at  Girard's  request,  returned  the 
vfirst  snd  went  away  triumphantly  with  the  second  check. 

Skeptic  though  be  was,  Girard  sometimes  gave  money  to 

bbaild  churches,  not  hecan^ie  they  were  churches,  but  becaase, 

I  buildings,  they  contributed   to  the  improvement  of  the 

To  a   brother   merchant,  who  solicited   aid  toward 
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building  a  Methoilist  ohureh,  lie  once  presented  a  check 
for  five  hundred  dollars,  sayiDg: 

" I  approve  of  jour  motives,  and,  as  the  erection  of  such 
a  building  will  tend  to  improve  that  quarter  of  the  oity,  I 
am  willing  lo  assist  in  the  fnrtherauce  of  your  object." 

It  hai)[»ened  that  the  church  to  which  he  thus  contrib- 
uted was  suii^eijuuntly  sold  to  the  Ep!:iCO|mliuns,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  convert  it  into  a  Gothic  structure  at  a  very 
considerable  outluy.  They  also  waited  on  Girard  soliciting 
a  contrihutioa.  He  handed  them  a  elieck  for  five  handred 
dollars.  The  gentlemen  solicitors  looked  blank,  and  in- 
timated that  he  had  made  the  mistake  of  omitting  a  cipher. 
He  had  given  the  "  poor  Methodists  "  that  sum  they  pleaded ; 
he  surely  must  have  intended  to  make  his  present  gift  five 
thousand.  With  this  remark  they  handed  back  the  check, 
requesting  him  to  add  the  desired  cipher. 

"Ah,  gentlemen,  what  you  say?  I  have  made  one  mis- 
take? Let  me  see;  I  believe  not;  but  if  you  say  so  I  must 
correct  it." 

Thus  saying,  he  took  up  the  check,  tore  it  to  pieces,  and 
added;  "I  will  not  contribute  one  cent.  Your  society  is 
wealthy.  The  Methodists  are  poor,  but  1  make  no  distinc- 
tion. Yet  I  cau  not  please  you.  ...  I  have  notliiug 
to  give  for  your  magnificent  church." 

But,  with  all  his  o £Fen si ve  peculiarities,  Girard  continued 
to  increase  his  wealth.  His  ships  spread  their  sails  on  every 
sea  and  earned  money  for  him  in  every  great  ooramerciaJ 
port.  In  1812  he  founded  the  old  Girard  Bank,  and  added 
the  rich  profits  of  banking  to  the  immense  gains  of  bis  vast 
mercantile  transactions.  This  new  enterprise  greatly  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  his  influeuee,  especially  as  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  finauoial  interests  of  the  country  and  of 
the  city  of  I'hiladelpiiia  he  manifested  a  degree  of  public 
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spirit  which  conlruHtcd  iiiurvt-louHly  with  liis  imrrownuHs, 
meanness,  niid  I'Vt'u  inhumuiiicy,  in  dealing  with  indivichial 
and  privule  iuUTi-sts.  He  was  certainly  a  iiutriotic  man. 
Ke vert licl CHS,  as  his  hiograplier  (k-iiiunstruliin,  lie  always  con- 
trived to  make  his  patriotism  trihutary  to  the  incn;ase  of 
his  Imnifiise  wealth.  His  niugnificent  purchases  of  United 
States  si-eiirilicij  in  times  of  pectmiiiry  disaster,  though  they 
eontrihnted  imnionsoly  to  the  erotlit  of  the  gt)veniment, 
were  not  wholly  jKitriotio.  They  were,  to  his  far-.^eoJng 
mind,  investiiicnls  whioh  were  sure  to  pay.  And  he  hiii'W 
also  that  the  wry  niagnltiidu  of  his  pnrchast's  wnnhl,  hy 
strengthening  puhlic  confidenee,  insure  the  profitable  retnriis 
he  sought.  Still,  there  is  no  room  for  donl>ting  the  sincerity 
of  his  attachment  to  the  country  of  his  adtiption. 

This  fortunate  accumulator  of  millions  took  very  little 
from  his  hoards  for  the  promotion  of  his  personal  ease  and 
physical  enjoyments.  \\a  lived  in  a  plain  mansion,  simply 
furnished,  and  standing  in  the  midst  t)f  warehouses,  where 
the  din  of  hnsiness,  the  nilling  of  heavy  wheels,  and  the 
city's  noisiest  roar,  constantly  filled  his  cars.  His  table  was 
plentifully  but  not  luxnrionsly  snpjilied.  As  he  grew  old  it 
was  extremely  simple.  He  gave  no  parties,  inviti'd  ncme  to 
sbsre  his  hospitality,  exeept  nowiuid  then  an  individnal  f'nnn 
whom  he  had  reason  for  believing  he  eould  extract  infonna- 
tion  which  would  be  useful  to  him.  ITe  worked  incessantly 
at  hb  business,  rising  at  tliree  or  four  o'chx-k  and  toiling 
until  after  niiilnight.  His  keen  eye  inspeeted  every  depart- 
ment of  his  eom|iIiciited  busin^-ss,  from  the  discountirifr  of  a 
note  to  the  bnildinf;  of  a  ship  or  the  erection  of  a  building. 
His  only  recreation  was  his  ganlcn,  his  farm  at  Passyunk, 
or  the  training  of  his  birds.  His  life  was  coined  into  work. 
Its  only  real  pleasure  was  deri\-e{l  fnnn  the  accumulation  of 
tlie  money  which  was  to  make  his  name  immortal. 
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Id  1830  the  sight  of  liia  eye  grew  bo  dim  that  it  wiw 
both  difficult  iiiiJ  dangerous  for  him  to  grope  his  way  along 
the  familiar  streets  where  he  transacted  IjusinenA.  But  ■« 
obstinately  self-reliant  was  he  that  he  refused  the  aid  of  un 
atteudant.  He  )iaid  dearly  for  this  obstinacy  ;  for,  one  Aay 
ns  he  was  going  home  from  his  bank,  he  was  knockiHl  down 
by  a  wagon  on  a  street-crossing.  A  genth-man,  seeing  him 
fall,  rimhed  lo  his  a^istaoce.  But  before  he  could  reuOh 
hini  the  plucky  old  merchant  was  on  his  feet  shouting, 
"Stop  that  fellow!  stop  that  fellow!" 

He  was  budly  hurt.  Nevertheless,  be  persisted  in  walk- 
ing home.  AViien  his  physician  oame  hiH  face  was  found  to 
be  serionwly  wounded.  His  right  ear  was  almost  entirely 
cut  off.  His  eye  was  entirely  viosed.  His  entire  system 
had  received  a  violent  slioek,  from  which  if  never  recovered. 
Hi.'4  wound  healed,  but  from  that  time  his  body  began  to 
waste,  his  face  grew  thin,  and  his  natural  force  began  to 
abate.  His  strength  was  sadly  impaired,  and  when,  in 
December,  1831,  he  was  attacked  by  a  prevailing  influenza, 
his  worn-out  system  succumbed.  The  disease  touched  his 
powerful  brain.  He  became  first  insane  and  then  insensible, 
until,  on  the  2tith  of  December,  1831,  this  old  man  of  eighty- 
two  rose  from  his  bed,  walked  acros,s  his  chamber,  returned 
almost  immediately  to  his  bed,  and  then,  placing  his  band 
upon  his  burning  head,  exclaimed  : 

"  How  violent  is  this  disorder !     How  verv  entraordinanr 


After  this  he  lafMed  intfl  i 


1  unconscious  condition,  and 
ml  passed  into  the  presence- 
chamber  of  that    Infinite  One  whose  worship  it  hnd   neg-  ^ 
ixislencc  i 


;  it  had  boldiv  denied. 


ThuH  ended  that  bu»y  life,  which  began  in  poverty,  au<l 
which  bad  yielded  its  pusscwor  a  fortune  of  Um  mUiorm  t^ 
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dtMare.  Surely,  if  wealth  and  the  power  it  wields  be  the 
real  crown  of  life,  Stephen  Girard  miiat  he  accorded  high 
rank  among  the  mighty  meo  who  win  magnificent  victories 
over  the  adverse  uiix:nm!<tanGes  of  an  ohsenre  birth.  He 
sought  riches,  not  as  a  miser  who  gloats  with  low  delight 
over  his  glittering  gold,  but  as  a  mau  ambitious  to  make 
bis  name  impcrisbahlc.  His  ambition  was  satiafied.  His 
ten  millions,  invested  as  directed  in  bis  will,  which  Is  itself 
a  marvel  of  worldly  wisdom,  is  accomplishing  his  life-long 
desire.  So  far  as  human  foresight  can  perceive,  Girard 
College  will  keep  the  name  of  this  wonderful  man  before 
the  eyes  of  men  through  the  coming  ages. 

Nevertheless,  we  count  this  victor  over  the  mighty  ob- 
stacles which  stand  between  a  penniless  cabin-boy  and  the 
ownership  of  millions  a  vanquished  mau.  Bringing  his  life 
into  the  "light  of  the  glory  of  God  whi<'h  shines  from  the 
face  of  Jesus  Christ,"  we  are  compelled  to  pronounce  it  a 
miserable  failure.  We  do  not  find  cither  Christian  fiiith  or 
Christian  morality  in  it.  As  to  faith,  he  hail  none;  for  ho 
was  an  atheist,  and  gloried  in  his  dishelief  of  all  revealed 
truth.  As  to  morality,  his  biographer  informs  us  that  he  was 
an  unchaste,  profane,  pas'^ionate,  arbitrary,  ungenerous,  un- 
loving man.  Hia  apparent  philanthropy  was  so  veined  with 
selfishness  that  it  was  rarely  ever  exhibited  except  under 
conditions  which  secured  publicity.  And  even  the  college 
which  perpetuates  Ms  name  proclaims,  by  its  prohibition  of 
rdigiotu  instruction,  his  hatred  of  "the  only  name  given 
uoder  heaven  among  men  whereby  we  enn  be  saved."  It 
is  true  that  his  will  enjoins  instruction  in  morals;  but  it  is  . 
beftthen,  not  Christian,  morality  that  he  intended;  and,  if 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  his  remarkable  will  were  strictly 
carried  out,  the  graduates  of  Girard  College  would  leave  its 
vmlb  u  ill  instructed  in  the  principles  of  genuine  morality 
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as  were  the  disciples  of  Socrates  or  the  followers  of  Confti-'i 
cius.     The  only  roots  on  which  pure  morals  can  grow  arc 
faith  iu  our  heavenly  Father  and  his  divine  Son,  and  lovef 
which  is  born  of  that  precious  faith.     That  &ith  is  forbid- f 
den   to   be  taught,  and  it«  divinely  ordained  teachers  arel 
prohibited  entrance  within  tho  walk  his  un»anctified  aoibitiao  f 
built.     Happily  for  the  orphuu  boyt*  who  congregate  there 
the  spirit  of  that  autichrietian  will  can  not  be  executed  in 
this  Cbristiau  country.      Its  letter  is  no  doubt  respectedn 
but  the  ethics  of  the  institution  are  not  thoiie  of  Voltain 
Ruuaseau,  or  Confucius,  but  of  Jesus,  whose  life  ia  the  flnlji 
"light  of  meu."     Hence,  while  his  college  may  jierpetuate  j 
his  name,  it  will  never  cause  mankind  to  love  hio  choraoter^* 
nor  to  hope  that  he  is  one  of  that  exalted  host  whinh  t 
cended  to  heaven  through  much  tribulation,  and  after  wash- 
ing their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. — Dr.  Wise,  in 
"Motors  Vanquished,"  Cranston  &  Stowe,  Cincinnati. 


xxrv. 

PLEASURE  AFTER  PAIN—PAIN  AFTER  PLEASURE. 


jTUR  illusionH  commoncc  in  the  cradle,  and  end  only 
in  the  grave,  AVe  have  all  great  expectations. 
Our  dncku  are  ever  to  be  geese,  our  geese  swaiiK; 
'  and  we  can  not  bear  the  truth  when  it  coines  njwn 
lis.  Hence  our  diniippointments;  hence  Solomon  eried  out 
that  all  was  vanity,  that  ho  had  tried  every  thing,  each 
pleasure,  each  beauty,  and  fonnd  it  very  empty.  People,  he 
writes,  should  bo  tauglit  by  my  oxiimple;  they  can  not  go 
beyond  me — "  What  i-iin  lie  do  that  eonies  after  tlie  king?" 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  to  an  nntried  or  a  young 
man,  the  warnings  of  Solomon,  or  the  out)miiring8  of  that 
griefful  prophet  whose  name  now  possow  for  a  lamentation, 
have  done  much  good.  Hope  balances  caution,  and  "  springs 
eternal  in  the  human  breast."  The  old  man  fails,  but  the  young 
constantly  fancies  he  shall  succeed.  "Solomon,"  he  cries, 
"  did  not  know  every  thing ;"  but  in  a  few  years  his  own  dis- 
appointments tell  him  how  true  the  king's  words  arc,  and  he 
cherishes  the  experience  he  has  bought.  But  experience  does 
not  serve  hira  in  every  case;  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  sim- 
ply like  the  stern-lights  of  a  ship,  which  lighten  the  path  she 
hu  passed  over,  but  not  that  which  she  is  abont  to  traverse. 
To  know  one's  self  is  the  hardest  lesson  we  can  learn.  Few 
of  us  ever  realize  our  true  position ;  few  see  that  they  are 
like  Bnnyan'a  hero  in  the  midst  of  Vanity  Fair,  and  that  all 
•bant,  them  are  snares,  illusions,  painted  shows,  real  troubles] 
and  trae  tniseries,  many  trials  and  few  eujoyments. 
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Perhaps  the  bitterest  feelmgs  In  our  liTo  are  those  whicb 
we  experience,  whea  boys  and  girls,  at  the  iailures  of  our 
friendships  and  our  loves.  Wo  havu  hwird  of  false  frieoda; 
we  have  read  uf  deceit  in  books ;  but  wu  know  nothing  about 
it,  and  we  hardly  believe  what  we  hear.  Our  friend  is  to  be 
true  as  steel.  He  is  always  to  like  us,  and  wl'  him.  He 
is  a  second  Damon,  we  a  Pythias.  We  remember  the  food 
old  stones  of  celebrated  friendships;  how  one  shared  hia 
fortune,  another  gave  his  life.  Our  friend  is  just  of  that 
sort;  he  is  noble,  true,  graud,  heroic.  Of  course,  be  is 
wonderfully  generous.  We  talk  of  him;  he  will  praise  us. 
The  whole  people  around,  who  laugh  at  the  sudden  warmth, 
wc  regard  as  old  fogies,  who  do  not  understand  life  half  as 
well  as  we  do.  But  by  aud  by  our  friend  vanishes;  the 
image  which  wc  thought  was  gnld  wc*  find  made  of  mere 
clay.  We  grow  melancholy  ;  we  are  fond  of  reading  Byron's 
poetry  ;  the  sun  is  not  nearly  so  bright  nor  the  sky  so  blue 
as  it  used  to  be.     We  sing,  with  the  noble  poet — 

"  My  days  are  in  the  yellow  leaf, 

The  flowers  and  fruiw  of  love  are  gone; 
The  worm,  the  canker,  and  the  grief 
Are  mine  alone.!" 

We  cease  to  believe  in  friendship;  we  quote  old  saws,  and 
funcy  ourselves  cruelly  used.  We  think  ourselves  philoso- 
phic martyrs,  when  the  simple  truth  is,  that  we  are  disap- 
pointed. 

The  major  part  of  the  misery  in  marriage  arises  from  the 
false  estimate  which  we  make  of  married  happiness.  A 
young  man,  who  is  a  pure  and  good  one,  when  be  starts  in 
life  is  very  apt  to  fancy  all  women  angels.  He  loves  und 
venerates  his  mother;  he  believes  her  better,  purer  far,  than 
his  father,  because  bis  school-days  have  taught  him  practi- 
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cally  what  men  arc;  but  he  (]ucs  not  yet  know  what  woin<-n 
are.  His  siutLTH  arc  augttls  tuo,  and  tliu  wiTu  he  in  al>i)iit  to 
marr)',  the  he^t,  tlie  jKircst  woniun  in  the  worhl,  ulso  an 
angel,  of  i-Diirsc-.  Marriage  soon  ojniis  his  ejL-s.  It  woiilil 
beoutof  lln'CDiirsc  of  nature  for  cvL'iy  hoily  to -sceiin-iiu  angel; 
and  thi.^  young  hui^band  finds  that  lie  lias  inurrird  a  woman 
of  the  ordinary  jiattem — not  a  whit  better  on  the  whole  tlian 
man  ;  |K-rliii|H  wor^e,  becaiiHO  weaker.  The  high-lhiwn  tfciiti- 
ment  in  all  gone,  tlio  romantic  idea^  fade  down  to  the  light 
of  cKiminnn  day.  "The  bloom  of  young  desire,  the  purjilu 
light  of  love,"  as  Milton  writes  in  unuof  the  most  beautiful 
linea  ever  ])enned,  too  oOen  jkiss  away  as  wi-ll,  and  a  fnlnro 
of  misery  U  o|K<ned  up  on  the  basiis  of  diMap^Kiintiuent,  Afler 
all,  the  diffirulty  to  be  got  over  is  thi.s — how  is  mankind  to 
be  taught  to  take  a  juijt  estimate  of  things?  Is  it  possiide 
to  put  old  heads  uikjh  young  shoulders  ?  Is  not  yimlh  a  jwr- 
]>etual  state  of  intoxieation?  Is  not  every  thing  better  and 
brighter  far  then  than  in  middle  life?  These  arc  the  tjues- 
lions  to  be  solved,  and  onee  solved  we  shall  be  happy;  we 
shall  have  learnt  tlic  great  lesson,  that  whatever  is,  in  or- 
dained by  a  great  and  wise  {>ower,  and  that  we  are  there- 
with to  be  content. 

A  kindly  consideration  for  others  is  the  best  method  in 
the  world  to  adopt,  to  ease  off  our  own  troubl<«;  and  tins 
vunijideration  is  to  he  cultivated  very  easily.  Thei-e  is  not 
one  of  those  who  will  take  up  this  book  who  is  pi-rfeetly 
happy,  and  not  one  who  docs  not  fancy  that  he  or  she  might 
be  very  much  better  off.  P('rha(w  ten  out  of  every  dozen 
have  been  disappointed  in  life.  They  arc  not  prt^eisely  what 
they  should  be.  The  wise  poor  man,  in  spite  of  his  wisdom, 
envies  the  rich  fool ;  and  the  fool — if  he  has  any  apprtntia- 
tion^-envics  the  wisdom  of  the  other.  One  is  too  tall,  the 
othar  u  too  short;  ill-healtii  plagues  a  third,  and  a  bad  wifa 
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a  fourth ;  and  so  ou.  Yet  there  is  not  one  of  the  sorrows  or 
troubles  ihut  we  hikve  but  might  be  reaaoDcd  away.  The 
short  mau  cuu  uut  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature ;  but  he  may 
tliiuk,  afler  all,  tliat  luiuiy  great  heroes  have  been  short,  aud 
that  it  is  the  mind,  uot  the  form,  that  makes  the  man. 
NujMjleon  the  Great,  who  bad  liigh-lieeled  boots,  and  was, 
to  be  sure,  liurdly  a  giant  iu  stature,  once  looked  at  a  picture 
of  Alexander,  by  David.  "  Ah !"  sjiid  he,  taking  snulT,  with 
a  pleased  air,  "  Alexauder  was  shorter  than  I."  The  hero 
last  mentioned  is  he  who  cried  because  he  had  no  more 
worlds  to  conquer,  and  who  never  thought  of  conquering 
himself.  But  if  Alexander  were  disapjiointed  about  another 
world,  his  eourtiera  were  much  more  ao  because  they  were 
not  Alexanders.  But  the  world  would  uot  have  eared  for  a 
surplus  of  them;  one  was  enough.  Couqucrers  are  very 
pleasant  fellows,  no  doubt,  and  are  disappointed  and  sulky 
because  they  can  not  gain  more  battles ;  but  we  poor  frogs 
in  the  world  are  quite  satisfied  with  one  King  Stork. 

If  wo  look  at  a  dis:ippointnient  as  a  lesson,  we  soon  take 
the  sting  out  of  it.  A  spider  will  teach  us  that.  He  is 
,  watching  for  a  fly,  and  away  the  nimble  fellow  flies.  The 
spider  nixin  this  runs  round  his  net  to  see  whether  there  be 
any  boles,  aud  to  mend  them.  When  doing  so,  he  comes 
upon  an  old  borly  of  one  of  his  victims,  and  lie  commenced 
again  on  it,  with  a  pious  ejacnlatiou  of  "Better  luck  next 
time."  So  one  of  the  greatest  and  wisest  missionaries  whom 
we  have  ever  had,  tried,  when  a  boy,  to  climb  a  tree.  He 
fell  down,  and  bi-oke  his  leg.  Seriously  lamed,  he  went  on 
crutches  for  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  quietly 
set  about  elimbiug  the  tree  again,  and  succeeded.  He  had, 
in  truth,  a  reserve  fimd  of  good-humor  and  sound  sense, 
saw  where  he  failed,  and  conquered  it.  His  disap|)ointinent 
was  woi'th  twenty  dozen  successes  to  him,  and  to  the  world 
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too.  It  is  a  good  rule,  also,  never  to  make  too  sure  uf  any 
thing,  and  iiuver  to  put  too  high  a  priee  on  it.  Every  thing 
is  worth  doing  well;  every  thing,  presuming  yuu  like  it,  is 
worth  having.  The  girl  you  fall  in  love  with  may  be  silly 
and  ill-favored ;  hut  what  of  that?  shu  io  yi)ur  iuvc,  "  'T  is 
a  poor  fancy  of  mine  own  to  like  tliat  which  none  other  man 
will  have,"  t-ayn  the  fool  Touehstone ;  l)ut  he  sjK-akij  like  a  wise 
man.  He  is  wiser  than  the  melancholy  Jacques  iu  the  same 
play,  who  ealls  all  iK'ople  fools,  and  nio{)es  about  preaching 
wise  saw!*.  If  our  young  men  were  as  wise,  there  would  not 
be  half  the  ill-assorted  marriages  in  the  world,  and  there 
would  he  fewer  single  women.  If  they  only  chose  by  sense 
or  fancy,  or  because  they  saw  wime  good  ijuality  in  a  girl — 
if  they  were  uut  all  captivated  by  the  face  alone,  every  Jill 
would  have  her  Jack,  and  pair  ofiT  happily,  like  the  lovers 
in  a  conn;<ly.  But  it  is  not  so.  We  can  not  live  without 
illusions ;  we  can  not,  therefore,  subsist  without  disapjraint- 
ments.  They,  too,  follow  each  other  as  the  night  the  day, 
the  shade  the  sunshine ;  they  are  as  inseparable  as  life  and 
death. 

The  difference  of  our  conditions  alone  places  a  variety  in 
these  illusions;  perhap.s  the  lowest  of  us  have  the  brightest, 
just  as  Cinderella,  sitting  amongst  the  coals,  dreamed  of  the 
ball  and  beautiful  j)rince  as  well  as  her  sisters.  "  Bare  and 
grim  to  tears,"  says  Emerson,  "  is  the  lot  of  the  children  I 
tAW  yesterday ;  yet  not  the  less  tliey  hung  it  round  with  frip- 
pery romaoce,  like  the  children  of  the  happiest  fortune,  and 
would  talk  of '  the  dear  cottage  where  so  many  joyful  hours 
had  flown.'  Well,  this  thateliing  of  hovels  is  the  custom  of 
the  country.  Women,  more  than  all,  are  the  element  and 
kingdom  of  illusion."  Happy  is  it  that  they  are  so.  These 
fiuiciee  aud  illusions  bring  forth  the  inevitable  disappoiut- 
mmtay  but  they  carry  life  oa  with  a  swing.    If  every  hovel- 
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•  born  cliild   had  Kat  down  at  his  door-step,  and   taken  true 

^  stock  of   himself,  and  had  said,  "I   urn   a   poor   miserable   ' 

W  '  child,  weak  in  health,  without  knowledge,  with   little  help, 

*  and  can  not  do  niiieh,"  we  should  have  wiint*-d  luuoy  a  hero. 

We  Hhould  have  had  no  Btepheasou,  no  Faraday,  no  Ark- 
wright,  and  no  Watt.  Our  railways  would  have  been  un- 
built, and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  would  have  been  unbridged 
by  sieam.  But  ho|)e,  as  phrenulugiKts  tells  us,  lies  aljove 
caution,  and  Ims  dangerous  and  active  neighbors — wit,  imag- 
ination, language,  ideality — bo  the  poor  cottage  is  hung  round  ' 
with  fancies,  and  the  man  exists  to  help  his  fellows.  He 
may  fail ;  but  others  take  up  his  tangled  thread,  and  unravel 
it,  and  carry  on  the  great  business  of  life. 

The  constantly  cheerful  man,  who  survives  his  blighted 
hopes  and  disappointments,  who  takes  them  just  for  what 
tliey  are — lesions,  and  perhaps  blessings  in  disguise — is  the 
true  hero.  He  is  like  a  strong  swimmer;  the  waves  dash 
over  him,  but  he  is  never  submerged.  We  can  not  help  ap- 
plauding and  admiring  such  a  man  ;  and  the  world,  good- 
natured  and  wise  in  its  verdict,  cheers  him  when  he  gains 
the  goal.  There  may  be  brutality  in  the  sport,  but  there  c 
be  no  question  as  to  the  merit,  when  the  smaller  pri; 
fighter,  who  receives  again  and  again  his  adversary's  knock- 
down blow,  again  gets  up  and  is  ready  for  the  fray.  Old 
General  Blucher  was  not  a  lucky  general.  He  was  beaten 
almost  every  time  he  ventured  to  battle ;  but  in  an  incredible 
space  of  time  he  had  gathered  together  his  routed  army,  and 
was  as  formidable  as  before.  The  Germans  liked  the  bold 
old  fellow,  and  called,  and  still  call  him.  Marshal  Forwards, 

kHe  had  his  disappointments,  no  doubt,  but  turned  them, 
like  the  oyster  does  the  speck  of  sand  which  annoys  it, 
a  pearl.  To  our  minds,  the  best  of  all  these  heroes  is  Robert 
Hall,  the  preacher,  who,  after   falling    ou    the   ground 
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parozysmB  of  pain,  would  rise  with  a  smile,  and  say,  "  I 
suffered  much,  but  1  did  nol  cry  out,  did  I?  did  I  crj'  out?" 
Beautiful  is  this  heroism.  Nature,  base  enough  under  some 
UMpccts,  riues  iuto  grundeur  in  such  an  example,  and  shoots 
upwards  to  an  Alpine  height  of  pure  air  and  eloudh'ss  sun- 
shine ;  the  bold,  uoblc,  and  kindly  nature  of  the  man, 
struggling  against  pain,  and  asking,  in  an  ajwlogetic  tune, 
"Did  I  cry  out?"  whilst  his  li(»B  were  white  with  anguish, 
and  his  tongue,  bitten  through  in  the  paroxysm,  was  red 
with  blood ! 

There  is  a  companion  picture  of  ineffaceable  grandeur  to 
this  in  I'lato'tt  "Phoodo,"  where  Socrates,  who  has  been  un- 
chained simply  that  he  may  prepare  for  iloath,  sit«  upou  his 
bed,  and,  rubbing  his  leg  gently  where  the  inm  had  galled 
it,  begins,  not  a  complaint  against  fate,  or  his  judges,  or  the 
misery  of  present  death,  but  a  grateful  little  reflection. 
"  What  an  unact^ountablc  thing,  my  friends,  that  seems  to  ho 
which  men  call  pleasure;  and  how  wonderful  it  is  related  to 
that  which  appears  to  be  its  contrary — pain,  in  that  they 
will  not  both  be  present  to  a  man  at  the  same  time;  yet  if 
any  one  pursues  and  attains  the  one,  he  is  almost  always 
compelled  to  receive  the  other,  as  if  they  were  both  united 
together  from  one  head."  Surely  true  philosophy,  if  we 
may  call  so  serene  a  state  of  mind  by  that  hackneyed  word, 
never  reached,  unaided,  a  purer  height! 

There  is  one  thing  certain,  which  contains  a  poor  com- 
fort, but  a  strong  one — a  )mor  one,  because  it  rc<1iiees  ns  all 
to  the  same  level — it  is  this :  we  may  be  sure  that  nut  one 
of  UB  is  without  disappointment.  The  fontmun  is  as  badly 
off  as  his  master,  and  the  master  as  the  footman.  The 
coartier  is  disappointed  of  his  place,  and  the  minister  of  hia 
imbition.  Cardinal  Wolsey  lectures  his  secretary  Cromwell, 
■ttd  telb  Iiim  of  his  disappointed  ambition ;  but  Cromwell 
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had  his  troiibleH  as  well,  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  king  who 
bruke  them  buth,  might  hsive  put  up  the  aamo  prater;  HOd 
the  po[>e,  who  was  a  thorn  in  Harry'a  side,  no  doubt  had  a 
peuk  uf  disappoiulQieuts  of  his  own.  Nature  not  oaly 
abhors  a  vacuum,  but  she  utterly  repudiates  an  entirely  suo- 
cecitttul  man.  Thert'  probably  nevtir  liv«d  one  yia  to  whom 
the  morning  did  not  bring  some  disaster,  tiie  evening  soine 
repulse.  John  Hunl«r,  the  greatest,  most  ttuccL'Sslul  xurgeoo, 
the  genius,  the  wonder,  the  mlraired  of  all,  upon  whose 
words  they  whose  Uvea  had  been  spent  in  soienoe  hung,  aaid, 
OS  he  went  to  his  last  lecture,  "  If  I  quarrel  with  any  ono 
tu-niglit,  it  will  kill  me."  An  obstinate  surgeon  of  the  old 
sehool  denied  one  of  his  asaertioDB,  and  called  him  8  liar. 
It  was  enough.  Hunter  was  carried  inlo  the  next  room, 
and  died.  He  had  for  years  suffered  from  a  diseased  heart, 
and  was  quite  conscious  of  his  fate.  That  was  his  disap- 
pointment. Happy  are  they  who,  in  this  world  of  trial, 
meet  their  disappointments  in  their  youth,  not  in  their  old 
age;  then  let  them  come  and  welcome,  not  too  thick  to 
render  us  morose,  but  like  Spring  mornings,  frosty  but 
kindly,  the  cold  of  which  will  kill  the  vermin,  but  will  let 
the  plant  live ;  and  let  uh  rely  upon  it,  that  the  best  men  (and 
women,  too)  are  those  who  have  been  early  disappointed. 
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^A8PAR,  n  kiug  uu<l  sliepherd, 
r!     Alone  lit  tbo  dour  uf  his  teut, 
2^  Thus  miisoil,  his  eyes  uplifted 
Aud  ii\ed  on  the  finiiameut : 

"la  it  a  ilrenm,  tliis  vtsiuii 

That  hiiuiits  me  day  and  night. 
This  beautiful  luanifeatation 
Of  some  eternal  delight  ? 

God  set  me  to  watching  and  waiting 
Long  years  and  years  n^o, 

Waiting  and  watciiing  for  eomething 
My  heart  could  not  ibrcgo. 

I  caught  the  hope  of  the  iiatious, 
The  desiro  of  the  common  heart, 

Which  grew  to  an  expectation 
That  would  not  from  me  depart 

My  »oul  was  filled  with  hunger 

Deeper  than  1  can  tell, 
He  while  I  watched  for  the  ehining 

Of  the  Star  in  Israel. 

O  Star,  to  arise  in  Jacob  I 
I  cried  as  my  heart  grew  bold; 

O  Star,  to  Bri§e  in  Jacob, 
By  prophecy  aeen  of  oldl 
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For  the  eight  of  Thoo  I  am  dying, 
For  the  joy  of  Thy  Beautiful  Face  I 

Of  Thy  coming  give  me  a  token, 
Grant  me  this  favor  and  grace  1 

At  length  there  came  an  onBvm 
Flaming  the  ilcsulate  year, 

A  revelation  of  beauty, 

A  more  than  mortal  cheer ; 

For  afar  in  the  kindly  beavena 

The  bleflsed  token  1  aawl 
And  now  my  life  is  transfigured, 

And  luBt  in  a  nameless  awe. 

In  a  nameless  awe  I  wander. 
As  one  with  a  joy  untold, 

Too  great  for  hia  own  defining. 
Too  great  for  hiiw  to  withhold. 

But  deep  in  my  heart  is  the  secret. 

And  in  yonder  beckoning  Stai; 
And  I  must  wait  for  the  tilling 
Until  I  can  hoslou  afar, — 

Until  I  can  find  in  travel 

A  heart  akin  to  mine, 
That  day  and  night  is  adoring 

And  imploring  beauty  divine. 

And  so  I  will  share  the  gladnead 
Which  God  intends  for  the  world ; 

And  so  will  I  lift  the  banner, 
To  remain  forever  nufurled," 

Hardly  had  Gaapar  ended 
The  musing  he  loved  so  well. 

When  he  heard  the  dreamy  tioUe 
Of  a  distant  camel-bell. 
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He  set  his  tent  in  order; 

He  brougiit  forth  of  his  best. 
Alter  the  Ar.ih  custom, 

To  welconiii  the  coiniug  guest. 

Who  is  this  uager  stranger 
Disiiiouutvd  so  suuu  at  tlie  doorf 

A  kiog  from  another  kingilom, 
Who  has  traveled  the  desert  o'er. 

In  search  of  the  same  onnniuoion 
That  Gasiiar  wii:<  longing  for. 

And  before  of  foiMl  h<;  tasted, 
Thus  spake  King  Melchior: 

"  O  Caspar,  God  liath  sent  nie 
In  the  light  of  u  peaceful  Star, 
To  t«ll  thee,  mj  royal  bn)tlier. 
What  my  sweet  communings  are. 

My  life  has  been  hid  with  Nature 

For  many  a  (jiiict  year. 
And  in  the  hearts  of  my  {>e<iple, 

Whose  love  bath  cast  out  fear. 

And  I  have  been  a  <]wfller 
With  Gtod,  who  is  everywhere. 

On  earth,  in  the  stars,  the  Spirit 
Sublimest,  calmest,  most  fiiir. 

Among  his  mediators 

And  messengers  of  rest, 
Which  fill  the  earth  and  the  heavens. 

The  stars  I  reckoned  the  best. 

To  the  stars  I  gave  my  study, 
I  watched  them  rise  and  set. 

And  beard  the  music  of  nleoce 
My  soul  can  not  forget; — ' 
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The  music  that  seemed  prophetic 
Of  the  reign  ol'  peace  to  come. 

When  men  shall  live  as  lovers 
III  the  quiet  of  one  dear  home. 

But  con  tempi  atiuu  only 

My  heart  (!ould  uiit  satisfy: 

I  loDged  for  the  very  presence 
The  stare  liid  prophesy. 

And  eagerly  looked  for  a  ttikeo 
Of  heaven  descended  to  earth, 

A  manifestation  to  l«tl  me 
The  Prince  had  come  to  his  birth— 

The  Prince  to  rule  the  nationB, 
The  bk-Hsed  Prince  of  Peace. 

Through  the  scepter  of  whose  kingdom 
Confusion  and  war  shall  cease. 

And  God  to  uie  has  been  gracious, 
Though  one  of  his  children  the  least, 

For  I  have  seeu-his  token 
All  glorious  in  the  east. 

Yea,  God  to  me  has  Ireen  gracious, 
And  shown  me  tlie  way  of  love, 

A  revelation  of  goodness 
As  fair  as  heaven  nI>ove." 

The  kings  sat  down  together, 

Communed  in  the  breaking  of  bread. 
And  each  the  heart  of  the  odier 

As  an  open  volume  read. 

They  felt  the  new  force  within  tliem 


The 


Through  fellowship 
called 


beauty, 


The  other  named  it  peace. 
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All  througli  thi^  silent  iiiglit-tide 
Thdr  tliougjii.s  one  burdeu  bore: 

There  wsw  n  jkv  i^tcrntil 
Tliuir  liiugiiijr  Koulii  Ixsf'ort!. 

But  still  tlicy  waitLil,  wuited, 
They  liunlly  kii^^w  wliat  for, 
"  What  lack  we  vul,  O  V>aii\rai\" 
At  length  n»ke<l  ileiclitur. 

"Tlirt'G  lijihls  in  yniuk'r  heaven 
Wait  on  the  |»>!ar  star. 
Hast  cyiM  to  n>ail  the  poem? 
Dust  see  how  ealiii  they  are? 

Tttree  lights  in  yiiinicr  hcaveo 

Wait  on  the  [Kilar  star ; 
But  wc  are  Ufo"  saiil  Caspar. 
"Xot  ('<^,  hut  ihrre.  we  are," 

Bolthazzitr  said,  dismounting, 
Another  king  from  far ; 
"And  we  ivlnnn  CJihI  liath  chosen 
Follow  a.  greater  Star. 

O,  what  are  jieacu  ami  beauty. 
Except  they  stir  the  «oul 

And  njake  tliu  man  a  hero, 
To  giiiii  sonic  happier  goal? 

O,  what  arc  pcaec  and  beauty 
That  stop  thifi  Hide  of  God, 

Though  infiiiite  the  di.-'tauee 
Bemuining  to  be  trod?" 

In  haste,  in  haste  they  mounted, 
The  kingfi  in  Ood'H  employ. 

And  <)uiekly  peace  and  lieauty 
liegau  tu  change  to  joy. 
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They  left  lichind  their  Itingdome 
\Vhose  lure  was  fur  Um  trniall. 

To  keep  tbcm  apart  from  the  klngdoiD 
or  Uiuj  who  IB  all  iu  all. 

They  left  bebind  ibmr  people. 
Of  lovit)^  and  loved  a  host, 

The  first,  of  the  Thronging  Oentilea, 
To  love  the  Redeemer  moit. 

They  left  Ijebiud  poaseasiooa, 
Their  flocks  hi  all  their  prime, 

Id  baste  to  greet  the  Shepherd 
Whose  chatgc  is  the  uiost  sublime. 

They  paa'«d  through  hostile  regions; 

For  fear  ihey  halted  not; 
And  weariness  aud  hunger 

Were  less  than  things  forgot. 

60  on  and  on  they  hastened 

Where  they  never  before  had  trod. 

And  the  flaming  Guide  that  led  them, 
Was  ever  the  Glory  of  Gcid. 

By  night  in  yonder  heavens, 
Witliin  their  hearts  by  day. 

As  of  old  the  blesserl  Shekinah 
Along  the  Red  Bea  way. 

And  they  have  troubled  Herod 

And  left  Jerusalem, 
The  joy-giving  Star  before  them. 

The  Star  of  Bethlehem. 

And  they  have  seen  and  worehiped 

The  Everiaslii.g  Child. 
In  whom  sweet  Truth  and  Mercy 

Were  never  unreeunclled. 
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They  hatre  kissed  the  Beau^  of  Heaven, 

Iccaniate  on  the  earth, 
The  Babe  in  the  lap  nf  Mary, 

Of  whom  He  came  to  bis  turth. 

Their  gifts  of  love  they  have  rendered 

Unto  the  new-born  King, 
Their  gold  and  myrrh  and  t'raakiucense, 

Tlic  best  that  tlicy  could  bring. 

And  vanished  the  Star  tbrevcr, 

Wiieu  tlicy  turned  from  the  Child  away? 
Shone  it  not  then  in  th<-ir  boi^ums, 

The  light  of  Eternal  Day? 

They  could  not  return  to  Herod — 

Too  precious  for  any  swine, 
The  pearls  wliich  they  had  gathered 

Out  of  llie  Sea  Divine ! 

O  Vision  of  the  Redeemer, 

In  which  liuth  has  struggled  to  sight  1 
They  carried  it  back  ti)  tlicir  country, 

And  published  it  day  and  night 

They  carried  it  back  to  their  country. 

The  vision  since  Eden's  fall, 
^Vhich  Hcen  afar  off  has  sweetened 

The  wormwood  and  the  galL 

And  it  liaa  become  the  story 

Of  every  triumiilmnt  soul. 
That  in  seeking  the  Eternal 

Beaches  a  blessed  gooL 
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HE  care  of  the  poor,"  eaid  Hannali  More,  herself 
uijc  of  the  most  illiistrioiiB  women  of  her  time,* 
■' is  L'ssi'utialiy  the  profeission  of  women."  'In  her 
(ivvri  gK'ivon,  Florence  Nightingale  has  proved  this; 
uikI  not  iij  um-  ur  two  cusos,  but  hy  a  whole  life  passed 
ill  devotion  to  thu  needs  of  tlie  jmor  and  lininble,  the  sick 
and  lliu  di^tres-^ed.  Cnnipiiratively  liltlc  w.is  known  of  Miss 
Mglitiiigale  l.clbre  the  yeiii-  IN-',},  wlieu  the  needH  of  the 
Kiiglish  army  in  tliL-  (ViincLi  i-alle,!  forili  the  heroism  of 
tln)ii>.;iiidw.  Then  it  was  thut  Kloreiiee  Nightingale  and  other 
licrui<t  women  went  out  to  Ihc  East,  and  personally  succored 
tlie  woinidrd,  eoniforted  the  weak-hearted,  and  smoothed 
tlie  |,ill,)ws  of  tlie  .lying. 

Mis.i  Xightinjiale  is  every  way  a  remarkable  woman. 
The  ilanghter  of  an  Englishman,  \V.  Sliorc  Nightingale,  of 
Embly  Park,  ITanipshire,  she  was  born  in  Florence,  in  the 
year  ISiil!,  and  IVoni  iliis  fair  city  she  received  her  patro- 
nymic. P'rom  her  earlicsl  yoiilh  she  was  accustomed  lo  viait 
the  poor,  and,  as  she  advanced  in  years,  she  studied  in  the 
.sehuols,  hospitals,  and  reformatory  institutions  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  other  [iriiici|ial  cities  of  England,  besides 
making  herself  familiar  willi  similar  places  on  the  OoQtinenL 
In  1851,  "  when  all  P^iirope,"  says  a  recent  writer,  "seemed 
to  be  kcejiing  holiday  in  honor  of  the  Great  Ezhibitiotu 
she  took  lip  her  abode  in  an  institution  at  Kaiserwerth,  on 
the  Rhine,  where  Proteataat  sisters  of  mercy  are  tnuaed  for 
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the  business  of  nursing  the  sick,  and  other  offices  of  char- 
ity. For  three  mouths  she  remained  in  daily  and  nightly 
attendance,  accumulating  thi?  mi>st  valiialile  practical  expc- 
rience,  and  then  retui-ind  li.mif.'  fo  jiiili<iitly  wait  until  an 
occasion  shonld  arise  for  its  ixcreiso.  Tins  occasion  soon 
aropc;  for,  after  attcniling  vaiions  hospitals  in  London,  the 
cry  of  di!*tress  whiVli,  in  1  ^54,  arose  from  the  distressed  sol- 
diery ill  Kiifi-ia,  enlisted  hi-r  warmest  nympathios.  Lady 
Mary  Forester,  Mrs.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  other  ladies,  pro- 
posed to  send  nurses  to  the  seat  of  war.  The  government 
acceded  to  their  rciiiiewt,  and  Miss  Florence  Nightingale, 
Mrs,  Braeehridgc,  and  thirty-seven  others,  all  exjK'rienced 
nurses,  went  ont  to  their  assistance,  and  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople on  the  5th  of  Xovcnibor.  The  whole  party  were 
soon  established  in  the  hospital  at  Sentari,  and  there  pur- 
sued their  labor  of  love  and  benevolence.  The  goi>d  they 
did,  and  the  wonders  they  accomplished,  arc  too  well  known 
to  need  particular  detail.  "Every  day,"  says  one,  writing 
from  the  military  hospital,  "hrongiit  some  new  combination 
of  miserj'  to  be  somehow  unraveled  by  the  jMiwer  ruling  in 
the  sisters'  town.  Eacli  day  had  its  peculiar  trial  to  one 
who  haa  taken  sneh  a  hiad  of  msponsiliility  in  an  untried 
fiehl,  and  with  a  staff  of  her  owii  kcx,  all  new  to  it.  She 
ha^  frequently  been  known  to  stand  twenty  hours,  on  the 
arrival  of  fresh  detachments  of  siek,  ap|K>rtioning  quarters, 
ilintributing  stores,  directing  the  labors  of  her  corp«,  assist- 
ing at  the  most  painful  oix'Riticms,  where  her  pn'sence  might 
soothe  or  sniqKirt,  and  spending  hnnrs  over  men  dying  of 
cholera  or  fever.  Indeed,  the  more  awful  to  every  sense 
uy  particular  case  might  be,  the  more  certainly  might  her 
■light  form  be  seen  bending  over  him,  administering  to  his 
oue  hj  every  means  in  her  power,  and  seldom  quitting  bis 
iide  until  death  had  released  him.     And  yet,  probably,  Miss 
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N"i;j:litiiin!i!i's  ]j<  r.-i<,ii:il  ilovntiun  in  tliu  cuiise  wan,  iu  her  own 
<^iiiiiiitioij,  till'  li'iist  itiK^i'ous  of  liLT  dutiou.  The  difficultia  ' 
lliinwii  iti  liiT  w;iy  by  tlie  CurmnWiivs  ol' Hyutciii  aud  }'ou/tn«, and 
111.-  {.ivjiiilii.  -  i.f  iii.iiv'niiuilM,  will  R-arculy  he  forgotten,  or  the 
il;iily  rij(ii.'-.ls  In  wiiiirli  slie  was  cumju^Uud  to  wring  from 
till'  :iiiilii'i'iij)'-:  ;i  .-imit  allowance  of  tlic  appliances  needed  m 
ilii;  liiiily  clliic^  III'  lii^i-  liand,  until  thi;  cu-o|R-mlion  of  Mr. 
Mar.imu.lil,  liir  'll.triUitur  of  tlie  Tim<:»  f<ii>d,  t-aablcd  her. 
1.1  hiy  in  ^ini-.-.-,  ic,  itirttitiilo  scpiirati;  culinary  and  washing 
'■-Ml'li-iinniii.-,  ;,!ii!,  in  shurl,  to  iiilroduce  comfort  ami  order 
inr.j  ilii'  (li'[i;iri!ii'rLt  over  wliii.-li  she  jtresidod."  And  so^ 
diiiiiiL'  .111'  ■w.'iid'f  (.ijrt  of  ilic  inoniciitoiis  wiin[i:iif,ni,  slie  did 
111.'  v.-i-k  t!i!ii  >l,<.  I,»,l  H't  oiil  to  .1.,,  briv.'ly  iiiul  failhfully, 
:ii:(l  i;iirif.-!lv  aiiil  \\<\l  ;  :niil  wt:  may  li.' Muv  tliiii  oil  lii-r  return 

1..  i:ii-l 1  '-III-  «:is  w.l...i!.n-<l  -lai'lly.     Tlio  <[\wn  iiresenlcd 

I.I  f  «l:li  a  .-.i-lly  iliani.-.iiil  oniariii-iit,  li.  I)(;  worn  as  a  decora- 
nun,  ami  ::•■( i[.aiiii'i|  ii  witli  an  ;iiilnMr:t|ili  letter,  iti  whieh 

li.r  ;:i-..at  iii.Tir.-.  w.t.'  fully,  fvrai-.lully,  and  irratefully  uc- 
ku.nvI-il-.-.l.  It  was  j.roiHW'd  In  -ive  Mi.-^.s  \iglitiu}rale  a 
jiijlili,'  iv.<.|.ptiori ;  liiit,  willi  tnn;  luoile.-^ty,  win-  shrunk  from 
:i|i]M:iiiiij  ir;  any  niln-r  lliaii  lier  own  eliiiracter  of  nur.se  and 
!-i>cll)iT.  ami  at  on-'',  jia-.-cil  into  n-tirfrnrnt.  liul  that  re- 
lij'ciij.iii  ..va-.  i.'.l,  alloHi-rl  to  I"-  iiii]iri>ilm:liv(:.  So  soon  as 
).">-  I."al:li,  xvlii.'li  was  a!  all  lini(-=  d-lirale,  and  had  suHbred 
.■.l||^i.^..^aMy  in  tli<:  (■■ririU'a,  liad  Ik'I'Ii  M.riiawhat  restcjred, 
!-hi.  .-<-t  lo  work  In  ri'ndi'r  lli.'  I'riiil-.  -if  lu-r  .■.\|>enen(.'0  useful 
In  the  w.irhl.  Ii.  is,-,:i  -III,  ],roilii....d  !irr  '■  Hints  on  Nurs- 
iiij:,"  oni.  iii'  the  iiiDsi  uwl'til  and  praelieal  liiile  liooUs  ever 
pirlilisheil.  In  it  she  show<'d  how  niiK'li  nii<fhl  lie  done,  even 
Mitli  small  means,  and  iu  the  nii<lsL  of  uiauifold  difficultiea 
and  dis(rourajr<:nH'ntf>;  anil  tt  is  uo  small  Iriuinph  to  the  ad- 
voeales  of  female  labor,  iu  pro[ier  spheres,  that  Florence 
^'ightiugalc  and   her   friends   have  isliown  that,  as  a  norw: 
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and  comfyrter  on  the  ticld  of  buttle,  woman  may  work  out 
her  mission  ijiiR-tly  ;ind  EiuofitLUlatiutisly,  withoui,  at  tlK-Kaiiiu 
time,  iHtcit'eriiij^  with  Uie  oci.-ii|)atioiw  of  i\w  iitlicr  sox. 
Ill  Floreiic'C  Ni;j;liliiig:ilc  we  have  lui  exuiiipk-  of  a  lady 
hrec]  in  tlie  lap  of  liiMiry,  and  educated  in  the  school 
of  wealth  and  cxi-hi-ivciic-vs  hreakinj;  duivu  ihe  harriers  nf 
custom,  and  pi'oving  to  the  world  that  true  nsi-fuliicMs  be- 
longs to  no  jiartieular  rank,  age,  or  station,  hut  is  the  jiriv- 
iege  of  all  Kve's  daughters,  and  that  any  cniploynieiit  sanc- 
tilied  hy  devotion  and  fervor  and  earneKt  def'ire  to  do 
good  is  essentially  womanly  and  graceful,  and  fitting  alike 
to  the  inheritors  of  wealth  or  poverty. 

That  the  abscm^e  of  feiuiniue  influence  must  tend  to 
materialize,  to  s(.>nsnalizc,  and  to  harden,  must,  wc  think, 
be  admitted  by  all  the  thoughtful.  \\'oujan  is  instituted  by 
God  the  guardian  of  the  heart  as  man  is  of  the  mind. 
How  nniny  husbands,  sons,  and  brothenj,  driven  and  driv- 
ing through  life  in  the  absorbing  excitement  of  a  profes- 
sional or  mercantile  career,  can  testify  to  the  arresting, 
regMsefuI,  Iiumanizing  atmosphere  of  a  home  where  the 
wife,  mother,  or  sister  exerts  her  kindly  sway ;  and  it  is  as 
necessary  to  the  immaterial  interests  of  a  nation,  to  the 
prevention  of  the  legislative  mind  and  executive  hands  !>o- 
ing  completely  swallowed  up  in  the  aetnal,  the  present, 
the  mechanical,  the  sensible,  that  some  counterarting  influ- 
ence should  lie  allowed  and  encouraged  similar  to  that  of 
woman  in  her  home. 

To  show  the  inflncnce  for  good  of  associations  of  women 
for  charitable  ends,  Mrs.  Jameson,  in  "Sisters  of  Charity  at 
Home  and  Abroad,"  has  <-o]]eeted  acvonnts  from  history  and 
biography  of  many  Romanist  orders  of  sisters,  besides  vin- 
dicating and  putting  forward  Miss  Xightin^ale  and  her 
oompantons  la  examples.     She  would  not  for  the  world  that 
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i!ir  \v<iiii:in  flmulil  jispire  to  be  the  man,  and  aim  at  a  mas- 
citliiic  iiidcjii'inlcin'c  for  wliii^h  she  was  never  meant;  and 
\vc  iluiiik  till'  niil)[c  (;ham|)ion  of  Protestant  sisterhoodfl  for 
(iisi'l:ii(iiiii^'  (.■iiiiiif'ciiiju  with  any  wlio  wunt  her  to  take  part 
in  tilt'  jiiililii'  uii'l  |)ri>minent  life  of  society,  so  to  speak.  It 
i^  ('i)'(>[>('r;iiinn  i]i;it  is  insisted  u[)on — the  miuisteriag  inflo- 
t-ni'i'  111'  ilii'  \niiii;iii  with  the  biisinex^  tact  of  the  man.  In 
pri-'ni-^,  l)o-|iil;tl-,  work-hoa'iCS,  and  hiiiatic  asylums  the  io- 
IliLcnri'  iif  WL'H'tniincd  women,  to  soften  rigor,  charm  rou- 
tin<',  I>t';j;iii1i'  ]i'iv<'i'ty,  and  tranijuilize  distraction  is  often 
waim-il ;  niil  so  imic-h  to  talk  as  to  think,  feel,  and  do. 

it  may  lie  said  that  there  ran  not  he  the  same  need  in  a 
Protcstaiil  riiiiiiMv  as  in  Runian  Catholic  <'(mntrTe9  of  coni- 
rmuiiri<s  of  .-in-l.'  woni.-n,  wlien-  lliry  are  donbtless  called 
fill-,  if  f.nly  ill  u]ijjiisiti..n  to  the  itimu'iis..-  bi.dies  of  the 
liifiluT  and  lower  el.'r^y  ;  but,  l)esi<les  the  i-Hit  of  there  al- 
wavs  bein{r  a  jireatcr  niiriil>iT  of  women  in  a  eoiintry  in  pro- 
piirliim  to  ill;'  niuiibcr  of  nii'ii,  our  eonimeree  ivqiiiivs  many 
s:iiIofs.  iioi  to  nii'iiii'ni  mir  aniiy  and  niivy,  which  in  years 
past  liavi'  swalliiMcd  ii|i  sh  iiiiuiv.  Surely,  ministering  wo- 
men would  lie  a  lilfpsiiii^  In  ihi'  widtiws  and  orphans  of  onp 
.£:all:!nt  snldj,',-  and  -:iil.irs.  Tiieiv  ar-  numbers  of  daiigh- 
l.r-    in     la-'^e    i:!r.ii]ir-;    l;,.;.(     in    conventual    liondajje    by    .1 

uidu'.v-,  A'  :.!.■!'  il  in  v.,u'.  .\v-  Ilii  f-  not  sonu'  fvw  amon^r 
v.. II  with  CMura-i'  in  li'ad  wlnn'  nniliitiidrs  wouM  fuih.w— 
s.>in<'  (o  whom  a  kind  I'rovi.h'iir,'  has  f,Hvcn  liberty  of 
aetiiin  :'  il  is  far  from  "uf  inlei.linii  to  excite  rebellion 
in  families,  or  fcm|)t  i\\\-»y  Cvum  tlie  manifest  calls  of  duty; 
but  can  not  some  oiu'  l»;;in  wliat  others  will  continue? 
And  we  must  not  lie  indiliiiite:  begin  wliat?  continup 
what?  A  system  which,  in  this  Protestant  land,  would  give 
to   the  i>oor  outcast,  the   little  criminal,  the   child   of  the 
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Stale,  a.  nmther  ai  well  as  a  father;  that  would  give  to  the 
wretehwl  of  all  ages  a  sister  us  well  an  a  brother. 

Alluilliig  to  Florence  Xightingale,  Mrs.  .Tumesou  says: 
"  No  doubt  but  it  will  be  through  the  patience,  faith,  and 
wisdom  of  men  aiid  women  working  together,  lu  an  iin- 
dortitkiiig  s<>  wholly  new  to  our  Knglish  customs,  so  much 
at  variance  with  the  usual  education  given  to  women  in 
this  country,  we  shall  meet  with  iwrplexilies,  dilHeultie.'i — 
even  failures.  All  the  ladies  who  have  gone  to  Scutari 
may  not  turn  out  heroines.  There  may  be  vain  babblings 
and  scribblings  and  indist-retions,  such  as  may  put  wea|H>iis 
into  adverse  han<)s.  The  inferior  and  ])uid  nurses  may, 
Mome  of  them,  have  carried  to  LS<^^utari  bad  habits,  arising 
from  imperfi-ct  training.  Still,  let  us  trust  that  a  principle 
will  be  recognized  in  the  countr.-  which  will  not  be  again 
lost  sight  of.  It  will  be  the  true,  the  lasting  glory  of  Flor- 
ence Nightingale  and  her  band  of  devoted  assistants  that 
they  have  broken  through  what  Cloelhe  calls  a  Chinese  wall 
of  prejudices — prejudices  religious,  social,  professional — and 
established  a  precedent  which  will,  indee<l,  multiply  the 
gnoil  to  all  time.  No  doubt  there  are  hundreds  of  \v<inien 
who  would  now  gladly  seize  ihe  privileges  held  out  to  them 
by  such  an  example,  and  crowd  to  offer  their  services;  but 
would  they  ]jay  the  price  of  such  dear  and  hij:h  privileges? 
Would  they  fit  themselves  duly  for  the  iKTturmjinee  of  such 
services,  and  earn  by  distastefid,  and  even  painful  studies, 
the  necessary  certificates  for  skill  and  capjieiiy?  Would 
they,  like  Miss  Xightingale,  go  thnmgh  a  wven  years'  pro- 
bation, to  try  at  once  the  steadiness  of  their  motives  and 
the  steadiness  of  their  nerves?  Sueli  a  trial  ii  al)soIuteIy 
Deccasary ;  for  hundreds  of  women  will  fall  into  the  oommoD 
error  of  mistaking  an  impulse  for  a  vocation.  But  I  do  be- 
lieve that  there  are  also  hundreds  who  are  fitted,  or  would 
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gladly,  at  any  self-sacrifice,  fit  themselves  for  the  work,  if 
till;  means  of  doiug  so  were  allowed  to  thcni.  At  present, 
uii  EiigliMli  lady  has  no  facilities  whatever  fur  ubtuinitig  tbe 
iuforniutiou  or  exptrieace  required;  no  Bucli  iustitiitious  ure 
open  to  her,  and  yet  she  is  ridiculed  for  prt^senting  herself 
without  the  comi^tent  knowledge!     This  seems  hai-dly  juhL" 

Auticiputiug  uhJL-utiou,  Mrs.  Jameson  says: 

"  To  m:ike  or  retjuire  vowa  of  obedience  is  ubjcctionablo ; 
yet  we  know  that  the  voluntary  nurses  who  went  to  the 
East  were  called  upon  to  do  what  comes  to  the  name  thin^— 
to  sign  an  engagement  to  obey  implicitly  a  controlling  and 
administrative  power— or  tlie  whole  undertaking  must  havu 
fullen  to  the  ground.  Then  again,  questions  about  costume 
have  been  mooted,  which  appear  to  me  wonderfully  absurd. 
It  lias  been  suggested  that  there  should  be  something  of 
uiiiliirmity  and  fitness  in  the  dress  when  on  duty,  aud  this 
seems  but  reasonable.  I  recollect  once  weeing  a  lady  in  a 
gay,  light,  muslin  dress,  with  three  or  four  flounces,  and 
roses  nnder  her  bonnet,  g'>ing  forth  to  visit  her  sick  poor. 
The  incongruity  struck  the  mind  irainfiilly — not  merely  aa 
an  incongruity,  but  as  an  impropriety — like  a  soldier  going 
to  the  trenches  in  an  opera  hat  and  laced  ruffles.  Such 
follies,  arising  from  individual  obtnseness,  must  be  met  by 
regiilafion  dictated  by  good  sense,  and  submitted  to  aa  a 
matler  of  necesaity  and  obligation." 

Again,  says  our  authoress,  who  passed  from  her  sphers 
of  usefulness  in  1860: 

"  It  is  a  sidijcct  of  reproach,  that  in  this  Christendom 
of  onrs,  the  theory  of  good  we  preach  should  be  so  &r  in 
advance  of  our  practice;  but  that  which  provokes  the  sneer 
of  the  skeptic,  and  almost  kills  faith  in  the  snfT&vcr,  lifts 
up  the  contemplative  mind  with  hope,  Man's  tktory  of 
good  ia  God's  reuliti/:    man's  experience  is  the  degree  In 
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which  he  has  already  woikctl  out,  in  liis  luiiiian  capaelty, 
that  divine  reality.  Thcn-fiire,  whatever  our  practice  may 
l>e,  let  ns  hold  iiist  to  our  tlicuries  of  poiisible  good;  let 
lis,  at  least,  however  they  may  outrun  onr  preaoiit  powers, 
kiK;p  them  in  sight,  and  tlieii  our  lonnal,  laj^iiig  practice, 
may  In  tinii'  overtake  them.  In  social  tmirals,  as  well  oa 
in  pliysical  tnith, 'the  goal  of  yesterday  will  be  the  atartiug- 
point  of  to-morrow,'  and  llie  tilings  Itefort  which  all  ling- 
Innd  now  slauda  tii  admirlug  wonder  will  become  the 
simple  produce  of  the  common  day.  This  we  hope  and 
believe." 

The  example  of  Florence  Nightingale,  so  full  of  hope 
and  propliiH-y  to  Mrs.  <Iameson  flve-and-tweuty  years  ago, 
has  proved  indeed  an  larncKt  of  better  things,  wliieh  all 
these  years  have  been  [lassing  into  realities.  Who  shall  say 
how  much  inspiration  the  nohle  bum!  of  ministering  wmnen 
in  our  eivil  war  derived  fonn  the  hemine  nf  the  ('rimea? 
When  the  great  occasion  arrives,  the  heavenly  inipiilse  is 
seldom  wanting.  lint  God  works  through  means;  and  that 
one  example  of  CliriKiian  d<-votion,  so  fresh  in  the  hearts 
of  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters,  was  an  immense  help  in 
developing  the  self-saenfiw?  whioh  is  latent  in  every  true 
life.  To  say  nothing  of  the  new  impulse  given  to  the 
organization  of  woman's  work  in  England,  it  is  a  matter 
for  thankfulness  to  be  able  to  note  liiat  the  signs  of  new 
life  in  this  conntr}'  are  full  of  promise.  In  several  of  our 
lui^  cities,  notably  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  iuRtitu- 
tioDs  have  recently  Wen  founded  for  the  training  of  nurses, 
and  disterhnods  organized  for  the  better  aeeomplishment  of 
Cbriittian  work  in  hospitals,  asylums,  and  among  the  poor 
and  unfortunate — a  work,  indeed,  which  has  been  done,  in 
one  way  or  another,  in  all  the  Christian  ages,  by  evciy  true 
fi>llower  of  the  Master. 
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And  here,  in  conclusion,  the  thought  suggests  ib<elf  that 
diffemuccs  of  organization,  whether  ecclesiiuticitl  or  otfecr- 
wiso,  tihuuld  Dot  conceal  from  our  eyes  the  true  notes  of 
"the  communion  of  the  suints,"  or  ehut  from  our  hearts  tho 
conditions  of  iDheriting  the  kingdom  prepared  from  the 
loundatiou  of  the  world:  "  1  wus  un  hungered,  and  ye  gave 
me  raeut;  I  was  thirsty,  and  ye  gave  me  driuk ;  I  was  a 
stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in;  naked,  and  ye  clothed  me;  I 
was  sick,  and  ye  visited  me ;  I  wa»  in  prison,  and  ye  at 
unto  me." 

O  Euglisii  Nightingale, 

Who  hoilst  Ihe  grace  lo  bear 
The  (lying  soldier's  far-off  wail, 

And  paune  not  for  a  tear — 

Who,  its  on  angel  wings, 
Diiiat  eeek  the  wintry  sea, 
To  put  thy  hand  to  menial  things, 
Which  were  not  such  to  tlice; 

And  didst,  Willi  lieaven-bom  art. 
Where  pain  implored  release, 
To  mangled  form  and  broken  heart 
Bring  healing  and  aweet  i»eace — 


Thy  work  was 

Ab  brave  ns  ev 

A  nation's  heart;  a: 


Gazing  on  the  modest,  i 


r  Btirred 

culm  and  stroi^ 

ing  countenance  fihoiiVn 


in  the  illustration  which  accompanies  this  sketch,  one  can 
imagine  the  Burprised  question  to  which  the  King  answers 
in  the  last  dav :  "  Inasmuch  aa  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 


the  least  of  these  i 


5  have  done  it  unto  me." 


XXVII. 
SHY  PEBPIiE. 


r.'D  OTHERS— MADAME 


fYMI'ATHY  ia  tlic  most  delicate  tendril  of  the 
mind,  and  the  must  liii^'iiiutiiig  gift  which  outure 
can  give  us.  The  ino.-st  jirucioiin  asaociatioiia  of 
'■— ^  tlic  humtin  hcurt  eluster  around  the  word,  and  we 
love  to  remoiiihcr  those  who  huvc  sorrowed  with  us  in 
sorrow,  and  rcjoicoil  with  un  when  we  wcsrc  glad.  But  for 
the  awkward  and  the  shy  the  sympathetic  arc  the  very 
worst  comi>any.  They  do  not  wish  to  he  Hymiiathizcil  with — 
they  wi.sh  to  lie  with  jx-ojile  who  are  cold  and  indifferent; 
they  like  shy  j>c<iple  like  themsek'es.  Put  two  i<hy  jKopIe 
in  a  room  together,  and  they  begin  to  talk  with  uiiiLOcim- 
tomed  glibni'Hd.  A  shy  woman  always  attracts  a  xhy  man. 
But  women  who  are  gilletl  with  that  rapiil,  gay  inipn^ttsiona- 
hility  which  puts  thvni  en  rapjtoH.  with  their  surroundings, 
who  have  fancy  and  an  excitable  (lir>])osition,  a  quiok  sus- 
ceptibiiity  t4)  the  influences  around  tlicm,  are  very  charming 
in  general  Hooiety,  hut  they  arc  terrihle  to  the  awkward  and 
the  shy.  They  sympathize  too  much,  they  arc  too  aware  of 
that  huniing  «hame  which  the  sufferer  desires  to  conceal. 

The  moment  a  shy  pt^rson  sees  before  him  a  perfectly 
unsympathetic  p)>rsuD,  one  who  is  neither  thinking  nor  caring 
for  him,  his  shyness  begins  to  flee ;  the  moment  that  he  rec<^ 
flizes  a  fellow-sutTerer  lie  be^ns  to  feel  a  re-enforcement  of 
eaecgt.  If  he  be  a  h)ver,  especially,  the  almost  certain 
Ttbafnusment  of  the  lady  inspiros  him  with  hojie  and  re- 
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n<\v-(<l  irmini:.'.  A  woman  who  lias  a  bashful  lover,  eveo  if 
slic  is  alHicii'ii  with  shyness,  has  been  kuown  to  find  a  way 
to  help  the  puiii-  fellow  out  of  bis  dilemoia  more  than  ODoe. 

HAWTHORUE. 

\Vlio  li:i-i  hi'i  it-^  tlic  most  complete  and  moat  tragic  histoiy 
oi'  ^llvll!■■^■l  wiiiili  lnlong3  to  "that  long  rosarj-  on  which 
llir  lihi^ins  i)i'  ;i  liii?  arc  strung,"  found  a  woman  (the  most 
[K-t-fiii  cluinirU-v,  ;ipparently,  who  ever  married  and  made 
)i:i|.jiy  ;i  <;:riiit  trfiiius)  who,  fortuiialcly  for  him,  was  ahy 
ri;uin';il1y,  :ihli<iu^h  without  that  morbid  shyness  wliich 
iic(iiin|i:iiiii  il  him  Ihrnugh  life.  Those  who  knew  Mrs. Haw- 
ilininr'  iliiiinl  hr'i-  jKissessed  of  great  fuseiuution  of  manner, 
I'vi'ii  ill  ;.'c(iiTii!  Mi!-ii'ly.  when'  Iliuvthorne  was  quit?  ini- 
]"ii'ti;iK'".  Till'  -lory  111'  his  ruiiiiiiij;  ilnwn  lo  the  C'oneord 
i;i\wr  nij.l  fiikin.L'-  l>"iif  to  eM-;ipe  his  vi>iior,<  hii,-,  lici'ii  long 
lliiniliiic  In  us  ;ili.  Mrs.  IliiwthoMie,  no  .hml.t,  wilh  a 
\vu:ii,ii:'-  t:ie1  iiinl  ii  wiuiiiiu'--  ticiHTii^ily,  (ivrreunie  her  own 
slivii-—  ill  iHiIiT  Id  reei'ive  ihdSf  ^riie.-ls  wliimi  HawlhornC 
rail  anay  'Vnin.  and  through  his  life  irmaiuecl  his  better 
aiitrel.  it  was  ihniiifjh  this  abseiie,-  nt' e.Ni>M's.-cd  syinpthy 
thiit  Kii;rlish  jicople  hccaitK.'  very  agreeable  lo  Hawthorne. 
He  deM'j  ll.es,  h\  his  "  Nnie-Rook,"  a  speeeli  made  by  him 
111  a  .iitin.r  iu  Kn-Iand  :  "When  I  wa.  ealled  upon,"  be 
sav>.  "  i  rapped  uiv  head,  and  il  reliinifd  a  hollow  sound." 
Hr  had,  !i..wrver,  l',.  en  siltinsr  n<'Xi  to  a  shy  Kii-lish  hiwyer. 
a  man  \.lii>  won  iijjoii  liiiri  liy  his  i[uiet,  iniohtriisive  sim- 
jiMi'ily,  anii  wh<),  in  some  well-ebosen  words,  i-.ilher  made 
li^dit  ol'iliinuT-sjieakiiijruiid  its  terrors.  Wiien  Hawthorne 
finally  got  up  and  made  his  speech,  h'la  "  voiec,  meantime, 
having  a  far-oH"  and  n^niote  echo,"  and  when,  as  we  leom 
fratu  others,  a  burst  of  applause  gri'cted  a  few  well-chosen 
words  drawn  from  that  full  well  of  thought,  that  pellucid 
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rill  of  "  English  undcfiled,"  the  unobtrusive  gentleman  by 
Lis  side  applauded  and  said  to  him,  "  It  was  handsomely 
done."  The  cunipliment  plt;used  the  shy  man.  It  is  the 
only  euniplimcut  to  himself  which  Hawthorne  ever  recorded. 

Now,  had  Hawthorne  been  congratulated  by  a  sympa- 
thetic, effusive  American,  who  had  clapped  him  on  the  back, 
and  who  had  said,  "  O,  never  tear — you  will  s;>eak  well!" 
he  would  have  said  nothing.  The  shy  sjirite  in  his  own 
eyes  would  have  read  in  Win  neighbor's  eyes  the  dreadful 
truth  Ihal  his  sympathetic  neighbor  would  have  indubitably 
betrayed — a  Ibar  that  he  would  not  do  well.  The  phlegmatic 
and  stony  Englishman  neither  felt  nor  eared  whether  Haw- 
thorne sjxike  well  or  til ;  and,  although  please'd  that  he  did 
speak  well,  invested  no  particular  8ymj>atliy  in  the  matter, 
either  for  or  against,  and  so  spared  Hawthorne's  shyness 
the  last  bitter  drop  in  the  cup,  which  would  liave  been  a 
recognition  of  his  own  moral  dread.  Hawthorne  bitterly 
records  his  own  sufferings.  He  says,  in  one  of  his  books, 
"At  this  time  I  actjuircd  this  accursed  habit  <if  soiilude." 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Hawthorne  family  wenc,  in  the 
earlier  generation,  afflicted  with  shyness  almost  as  a  disease — 
certainly  a  curious  freak  of  nature  in  a  family  descended 
from  robust  sea-captains.  It  only  goes  to  prove  how  far 
away  are  the  influences  which  control  our  natures  and  our 
actions. 

Whether,  if  Hawthorne  had  not  been  a  shy  man,  afflicted 
with  a  sort  of  horror  of  his  species  at  times,  always  averse 
to  letting  himself  ^>,  miserable  and  morbid,  we  should  have 
been  the  inheritors  of  the  great  fortune  which  be  has  left 
UB,  is  not  for  us  to  decide.  Whether  we  should  have 
owned  "The  Gentle  Boy,"  the  immortal  "Scarlet  Letter," 
"The  House  with  Seven  Gables,"  "The  Marble  Faun," 
uul  all  the  other  wonderful  things  which  grew  out  of  that 
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Kcoliiiloit  aiui  fiiliid  uuture,  bad  he  beea  bora  a  cheerfal, 
{H>|Milur,  .LiLiI  ^yii]|iuthetic  boy,  witb  a  dauoiog-school  man- 
ner, iiisii'ui)  <ii'  uLi  uwkward  and  sby  youth  (although  an 
oxcciiliii^rk  lull  111  >..tiie  onci),  we  can  not  tell.  That  ia  the 
great  seiTi-t  bcliiml  tbp  veil.  The  answer  is  not  yet  made, 
iIk'  oi'ui'l.'  has  tii>t   spoken,   and   we  must   not   invade  the 

]>flHll]lbr'.  of  gfllitlH. 

V/ASHIHGTOM  AHD  raVISO. 

It  lia^i  ahviiy.-'  been  a  cdinfort  to  the  awkward  and  the  shy 
tliat  WarNbiii^i'iii  I'utild  not  make  au  af^er-dinner  speech;  and 
thr  «-rll-kiiuw]i  aii^ciloti' — "  Sit  down,  Mr.  Washington,  your  . 
iiiiiiii;sty  is  e'-i'ii  iri-iiatcr  llian  your  valor" — must  have  con- 
sclcil  iii;iiiv  a  vuii'ili^s  \,<-v>.  \Viisliiiii;t.in  Irving  tried  to 
wiln.mv  l')i.'!.-.'u^,  bill  iiuii.I  ill  tbe  !i1trm|it.  wbile  Di<-k«us 
w;is  as  v-liilil.  ;,<  b-  w;is  -il'i..,l.  I'nfbably  tin-  very  t^ur- 
n.ini.liii-s  i.r>viM|ull..'li.'  ailinin-rs  iiiimTved  boll.  Wusbiiig- 
Um  ami  l.-vi,;-.  ullbmi-li  tii.T-  are  some  men  >vl,.,  eaii  ni-vcr 
"speak  on  llieir  l.'U-^,"  as  ibe  siiyiiig  goes,  in  tiny  society. 

(>Mn>r  >liy  iiicii--iiien  v.lio  i'eiir  ^eneml  society,  and  show 
cnibarrnssnienl  in  tbc  even-ibiy  snnoinnbags — are  eloquent 
wlien  tli.'V  ir-i  liti  their  feel.  Slaiiy  ;i  shy  boy  jit  .-ollege  has 
astonisl)..ii  ills  IVieTKls  by  liis  ability  in  an  yflt-r-ilinner  speech. 
Many  a  vobiMe,  <_'lib  \-<>y,  wlio  lias  been  ;.pj)ointiui  tboorator 
of  ibe  oivasion,  l:iils  utterly,  ilis;ippoiiiis  pnlilic  exjK'Clation, 
and  sil-i  di>Wii  vvith  an  nnconif  >rtable  mantle  of  failure  upon 
his  sjnniiders.  Tlierefore,  ibe  ways  of  shyness  are  inscruta- 
lile.  Manv  ;!  '.vonian  vviin  has  nov<-r  known  what  it  is  to  be 
basliful  or  sby  has,  wlien  liaJteii  npon  to  read  a  copy  of 
verses,  even  to  a  I'irele  of  intimate  friends,  lost  her  voice, 
and  lias  ntterjy  broken  down,  to  her  own  and  her  frieads' 
great  astonishment. 

The  voice  is  a  treat  ■herons  servant ;  it  deserts  us,  trembles, 
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makes  a  failure  of  it,  is  "  not  present  or  accounted  for " 
often  wlien  we  noei)  its  liel{>.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  sliriek 
of  the  liysterieal  tliat  wo  learn  of  its  lawlessness;  it  is  in  its 
comiiK'le  retireini,-ut,  A  bride  often,  even  wlien  she  felt  no 
other  embarrassment,  has  found  tliat  slie  liad  no  voice  with 
which  to  make  her  responses.     It  simply  was  not  there. 

A  lady  who  was  jirescnted  at  court,  and  who  felt — as  slie 
described  herself  wonderfiilly  at  her  ease,  began  talking, 
and,  withont  wishinj;  to  sjK'ak  loud,  discovered  that  she  was 
shouting  like  a  tniiniH^ter.  The  sumi'what  unusual  strain 
which  she  had  put  upon  herself  during;  the  ordeal  of  being  pre- 
sented at  the  English  eourt  revenged  itself  by  an  outp(nir- 
ing  of  voice  wbii'h  she  conid  not  contnil. 

Many  shy  ]»e(iple  have  recognized  iu  themselves thiscurious 
and  uneonseious  elevation  of  voice.  It  is  not  so  common  as 
a  loss  of  voice,  but  it  is  quite  as  uneontrolliiblc. 

The  bronchial  tubes  play  ns  another  tri<;k  when  we  are 
frightened ;  the  voice  is  the  voice  of  somebody  else ;  it  has 
no  resemblance  to  our  own.  Ventrilo(|nisni  might  well  study 
the  phenomena  nf  shyni-ss,  for  tlie  voice  becomes  base  that 
was  treble,  and  soprano  that  which  was  eoutndto. 

"  I  dislike  to  have  Wiltborpe  come  to  see  me,"  said  a  very 
Bhy  woman,  "I  know  my  voice  will  stpieak  s<i."  With  her 
Wilthor[)P,  who  f^r  some  reason  drove  her  into  an  agony  of 
shyness,  had  the  cETcct  of  making  her  talk  in  a  high,  un- 
natural strain,  e,"ieesBivcly  fjitiguing. 

The  presence  of  one'sown  Ouuily,  wlm  are  naturally  pain- 
flilly  symptbeti*',  has  always  hvi<l  upon  ihe  bashful  and  the 
shy  a  most  evil  efli^t, 

"I  can  never  plead  a  case  before  my  fltlher."  "  Nnr  I 
before  rayson,"  said  two  distinguished  lawyers.  "  Ifmamma 
IB  in  the  room,  I  shall  never  he  able  to  get  through  my  part," 
mid  a  young  amatenr  aetor. 

Ifi 
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But  here  we  must  pause  to  note  another  exception  in  the 
laws  of  shyiiL'ss. 

In  the  false  perspective  of  the  stage,  shyness  often  dis- 
appears. The  shy  man,  speaking  the  words  and  assuming 
the  character  of  another,  often  loses  his  shyness.  It  is  him- 
self of  whom  he  is  afraid,  not  of  Tony  Lumpkin  or  of 
Charles  Siufiico,  of  Hamlet  or  of  Claude  Melnotte.  Behind 
their  masks  lie  can  speak  well;  but  if  he  at  hie  own  dinner- 
lalile  essays  lo  speak,  and  mamina  watches  him  with  sym- 
puthetie  eyes,  aud  hie  brothers  and  sisters  are  all  listening 
he  fill  Is. 

"  Lord  Percy  seea  me  lull." 

Yet   it  is  with   our  own  people  that  we  must  stand  or  fall, 
live  or  die;  it  is   in  onr  own  circle  that  we   must  conquer^ 
oiir  shyness. 

Now,  these  reflections  are  not  intentled  as  an  argument 
against  symjiathy  properly  expressed.  A  reasonable  and 
judiciously  exiu-cssed  sympathy  with  onr  ftllow-heings  is  the 
very  highest  attribute  of  onr  nature.  "It  unravels  secreta 
move  surely  than  the  highest  critical  faculty.  Analysis  of 
motives  that  sway  men  and  women  is  like  the  knife  of  the  , 
anatomist;  it  works  on  the  dead.  Unite  sympathy  to  ob-  j 
servation,  and  the  dead  spring  to  life."  It  is  thus  to  the 
shy,  in  their  moments  of  tremor,  that  we  should  endeavor  to  be 
calmly  sympathetic;  not  cruel,  but  indifferent,  unobservant. 

Now,  women  of  genius,  who  obtain  a  reflected  comi»n— 
hension  of  certain   aspects  of  life  through   sympathy,  often 
arrive  at  the  admirable  result  of  apprehending  the  sufieringa  J 
of  the  shy  wiih"ut  seeming  tu  observe  them.     Such  a  woman,.J 


]  talking  to  a  shy  i 


rill  not  s 


;  »h«  will  I 


prattle  on  about  herself,  or  fell  some  funny  anewlote  of  howl 
she  spilled  her  J 


««be 


^  tumbled  out  into  the 


glass  of  claret  at  dinm 


r  how  she  got  just  loo  late  to  tlie  I 
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lecture ;  and  while  she  is  thus  absorbed  in  her  Uttlc  impni- 
viaeil  imtobiography,  the  shy  inmi  guts  hold  of  himself,  aod 
cea.«p.s  to  be  ufruid  of  her.     This  is  the  secret  of  tact. 

MADAUC  RECAMtEB. 

^til(lilme  Recamier,  the  famous  beauty,  was  always  Borae- 
wliat  shy.  She  was  not  a  wit,  but  slic  possessed  the  gift  of 
drawing  out  what  was  best  in  others.  Her  biographers 
linvc  bhimcd  her  that  she  had  not  a  more  impressionable 
temper,  that  who  was  not  more  synijKithetle.  Perhaps  (in 
spite  of  lier  courage  when  sho  tcHtk  up  eon  tri  hut  ions  in  the 
ehui'cheg  dressed  as  a  Neo-Greok)  she  was  always  hani[H;red 
hy  sliyness.  She  eertainly  attracted  all  the  best  and  most 
gined  of  her  time,  and  had  a  noble  fearlessness  in  friend- 
sliip,  and  a  constancy  which  she  showed  by  following  Mad- 
ame de  Stael  into  exile,  and  in  her  devotion  to  Bullenehe 
and  Chateaubriand.  She  had  the  genius  of  friendship,  a  na- 
tive sincerity,  a  certain  reality  of  natuK' — those  fine  qualities 
which  so  often  accompany  the  shy  that  we  almost,  as  we 
n-ad  biography  and  history,  begin  to  tlitnk  that  shyness  is 
but  a  veil  for  all  the  virtues. 

Perhaps  to  this  shyness,  or  to  this  hidden  pym])athy,  did 
Madame  Roeamier  owe  that  power  over  all  men  which  sur- 
vived her  wonderful  beauty.  The  blind  and  poor  old  woman 
of  the  Ahltaye  had  not  lost  her  charm;  the  most  eminent 
men  and  women  of  her  day  followed  her  there,  and  enjoyed 
her  quiet  (not  very  eloquent)  conversjition.  She  had  a 
wholesome  heart ;  it  kept  her  from  folly  when  she  was  young, 
from  a  too  over-facile  sensitiveness  to  which  an  impression- 
able, sympathetic  temperament  would  have  betrayed  her. 
Her  firm,8weet  nature  was  not  Hurried  by  excitement ;  she  had 
ft  steadfastness  in  her  social  relutioDS  which  has  left  behind 
an  eveHaating  renown  to  her  name. 
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And  what  are,  after  all,  these  social  relations  whiL-h  call 
for  so  touch  courage,  and  which  can  create  so  much  suffering 
to  most  of  us  as  we  couquer  for  them  our  awltartlness  audi 
our  shyness?     Let  us  pause   for  a  moment,  and  try  to  be 
just.     Let  us  cciutemplate  these  social  ethics,  which  call  for 
so  much  that  is,  perhaps,  artificial  and  troublesome  and  con- 
tradictory.    Society,  so  long  as  it  is  the  congregation  of  the 
good,  the  witty,  the  bright,  the  intelligent,  and  the  gifted,   , 
is  the  thing  most  necessary  to  us  all.     Wc  are  apt  to  like  it  ^ 
and  its  excitements  almost  too  well,  or  to  liute  it,  with  i 
excesses  and  its  mistakes,  too  bitterly.     We  are  rai'ely  jaM  ' 
to  society. 

The  rounded,  and  harmonious,  and  temperate  undenrtand- 
ing  and  use  of  society  is,  liowcver,  the  very  aim  aud  end  of 
education.  We  are  born  to  live  with  each  other  and  not 
for  ourselves.  If  we  are  cheerful,  our  cheerfulness  was  given 
to  us  to  make  bright  the  lives  of  those  nbout  us;  if  we  have 
genius,  that  is  a  sacred  trust;  if  we  have  beauty,  wit,  joy - 
ousness,  it  was  given  us  for  the  delectation  of  others,  not 
for  ourselves;  if  we  are  awkward  and  sliy,  we  are  bound  to 
break  the  crust,  and  to  show  that  within  us  is  beauty,  cheer- 
fulness, and  wit.  "  It  is  bnt  the  fool  who  loves  excess."  The 
best  human  being  should  moderately  like  society. — Mits. 
John  Sherwood. 


XXVIII. 


^  HE  family  stock  of  Marshall,  like  that  of  Joffer- 
on,  was  Welsh,  as  is  gciiorally  the  case  in  n&raes 
viMi  a  <1<)iil>Io  Utter,  a.-  a  iloublu  f  or  n  (lou)ile  1. 
'  Tliis  Welsh  ty|K'  was  made  steady  by  English  in- 
fusions. The  first  Marshall  eamt;  from  Wales  in  17;tO,  and 
settled  in  the  same  eoimty  where  Washington,  Monroe,  and 
the  Lees  were  liorn.  He  was  a  poor  man,  and  lived  iu  a 
traet  oalleil  "The  Forest,"  His  eldest  son,  Thomas,  went 
out  to  Fauquier  C'onnty,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bine  Ridgv,  and 
settle*!  on  Gi>os('  Creek,  nnder  Manassas  Gap.  This  Thomas 
Marshall  hud  been  a  playmate  of  Oetirge  Washington,  andi 
like  him,  was  a  monntain  surveyor,  and  they  loved  each 
other,  and  when  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out  both 
went  into  the  service,  Thomas  Marshall  being  colonel  of  one 
of  the  Virginia  regiments.  His  son,  John  Marshall,  who 
was  not  twenty  years  old  when  the  conflict  betpin,  be<'ame  a. 
lientenant  under  bis  father.  The  mother  of  John  Marshall 
was  named  Mary  Kieth,  and  his  grandmother  Elizabeth 
Markham,  and  the  latter  was  born  in  England. 

Marshall's  father  had  a  goinl  mind,  not  much  odueatinn; 
but  he  was  a  great  reader,  and  especially  loved  ]»octry,  and 
be  taught  his  son  to  commit  jwetry  to  memory,  an<l  to  model 
his  mind  on  the  clear  diction  and  heroie  strain  of  |>oeis  like 
Miltoo,  Shakespare,  Dryden,  and  Po]ie.     In  these  books  of 
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poeiry  the  great  chief-justico  found  the  i^priugH  to  IVesh«ll 
hifi  own  good  character.  To  the  laet  day  of  his  life  he  loved 
literature,  uud  was  es]}eeia]ly  fond  of  novelty,  and  of  books 
written  by  femalea.  He  held  the  view  that  the  Uoiled 
Slates  must  be  a  literary  natiou  in  the  sense  of  having  great 
and  noble  authors  to  leaven  it;:>  |x'U)}le  and  teach  thuin  high 
thoughts.  His  siflioola  were  chiedy  down  in  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  in  the  euimty  of  his  birth,  and  his  teachers  were  j>oor 
Piesbyterian  clergymen  from  Scotland,  who  at  that  [icriod 
were  the  teachers  of  nearly  all  the  Middle  Suites,  from  New 
York  southward.  He  knew  some  Latin,  but  not  very  much. 
One  of  his  teachers  was  his  own  father,  who,  with  a  large 
iiimily,  took  delight  in  training  this  boy. 

OUH  JUDGE  OH  DRILL. 

In  17(5  the  country  hunters  aud  booraon  the  Blue  Bidge 
Mountain   went  to   their   mustering   place,  and,  the  senior 
officer  being  ahscnf,  this  young  Marshall,  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  began  to  show  them  how  to  use  it.     Like  thera, 
he   wore   a   blue   hunting  ahirt  and    trousers  of  some  stuET 
fringed  with  white,  and  in  his  round  hat  was  a  buck-tail  for 
a  cockade.     He  was  about  six  feet  high,  lean   and  straight, 
with   a  <lark  skin,  black    hair,  a  pretty  low   forehead,  and 
rich,  dark  small  eyefl,  the  whole  making  a  face  dutiful,  pleasing, 
and  modest.     After  the  drill  was  over  he  stood  up  and  told 
those  strange,  wild   mountaineers,  who   bad   no   newspaper* 
and  knew  little  of  the  world,  what  the  war  was  about.     He 
described  to  them  the  battle  of  Lexington.     They  listened) 
to  him  for  an  hour,  as  if  he  had  been  some  young  preachQlvi| 
Thus  was  our  great  chief-justice  introduced   to  publilM 
^  life.     He   had   come  to  serve,  and  found  that  he  must  ilt^ 
struct.     When    he    marched    with    the    regiment   of  thea^ 
mouotjiitieers,  who  carried  tomahawks  and  scalpiug-kaivi 
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the  people  of  WilliiiniHburf;  trumblcd  for  their  lives.  At 
that  time,  the  country  ncur  Harper's  Forry  was  the  Far 
West.  In  a  very  little  while,  tliesc  inoiiiitaiiK'<.'rs,  by  min- 
gled 8triitag<;iii  and  nvrilein,  defeated  Lord  Diiniiiuri',  very 
much  iis  Andrew  Jackson  defeated  the  British  at  Ntw  Or- 
Icaiis  thirly-Hve  years  later.  Mur.shall  then  went  wiih  the 
army  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia;  wm  in  the  battles  of 
Brandyvvine  and  Gerniantowii,  and  iu  the  loug  Winter  of 
Valley  Forgo.  Almost  naked  at  that  place,  he  showed  au 
abounding  good-nature,  that  kept  the  wliole  camp  cimtent. 
If  he  had  to  cat  meat  without  hread,  he  did  it  with  a  Jest. 
Among  his  men  he  had  the  influence  of  a  father,  though  a 
boy.  He  was  so  mii<-h  better  read  than  others  that  he  fre- 
quently became  a  judge  advocate,  and  in  this  way  he  got  to 
know  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  was  on  Washington's  stalf. 
Marshall  was  alwaytn  willing  to  see  the  greaimss  nf  another 
person,  and  Judge  Story  says  that  he  said  of  TIamilton  that 
he  was  not  only  of  consummate  ability  as  both  soldier  and 
statesman,  but  that,  in  great,  comprehensive  mind,  s'lond 
principle,  and  purity  of  patriotism,  do  nation  ever  had  his 
superior. 

It  became  Marshall's  duty,  in  the  course  of  twenty-five 
years,  to  try  for  high  treason  the  man  who  kilh'd  his  friend 
Hamilton,  but  he  conducted  that  trial  with  such  an  absence 
of  personal  feeling  that  it  was  among  the  greatest  marvels 
uf  our  legal  history.  He  could  neither  be  iiilluiiiiced  by  his 
private  grief  for  Hamillon,  nor  by  JofTcrson's  aticntpts  aa 
President  to  injure  Burr,  nor  by  Burr  himself,  whom  he 
charged  the  jury  to  acquit,  but  whom  lie  lield  imder  bond 
on  another  chai^,  to  Burr's  rage.  Marshall  was  in  the 
battle  of  Monmouth,  and  at  the  storming  of  Stony  Point, 
and  at  the  surprise  of  Jersey  City.  In  the  army  camps,  he 
acquainted  with  the  Northern  meu,  and  so  fur  from 
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cumpariiig  iuvidiously  with  them,  he  recogiiized  them  all  oa 
fellow-cotiutrymen  uud  brave  luen,  uatl  utiver  in  hi»  life  was 
there  a  fiiugle  trace  of  section  a  11  soi. 

HIS  UABBIASS. 

Near  the  clow  of  the  Itevolution,  MarBball  weut  to  York- 
lown,  somewhat   before  Cornwallis  occupied    it,   to   pay   ; 
viait,  and  there  lie  saw  Mary  Ambler  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  i 
She  became  his  wife  io  1783.     Her  father  was  Jacqueline  I 
Ambler,  the  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Virginia.     She  lived  | 
with  him  forty-eight  years,  and   died   in    December,  1831. 
He  often  remarked  iu  subsequeut  life  that  the  race  of  lovers 
had  changed.     Said  he;  "When  I  married  ray  wife,  all  I 
had  left  after  paying  the  minister  his  fee  was  a  guinea,  and 
I   thought   I   was  rich."     General    Burgoyne,  whom   Mar- 
shall's fellow-soldiers  so  humiliated,  wrote  some  verses!,  and 
amoHg  these  were  the  following,  which  Marshall  said  over 
to  himself  often  when  thinking  of  his  wife: 
"  Encompassed  in  an  uDgel's  Irame, 
An  angel's  virtues  lay; 
Too  soon  did  heaven  assert  its  claim 

And  take  its  own  away. 
My  Mary's  worth,  my  Mary's  charms, 

Can  neyer  more  return. 
What  now  sihnll  fill  these  widowed  arms? 
Ah,  me!   my  Mary's  urn." 

LAW  LECTURES. 

The  only  law  lectures  Marshall  ever  attended  were  ttioc 
of  Chancellor  Wythe,  at  William  and  Mary  College,  Will- 
iamsburg, while  the  Revolution  was  still  gotiig  on.  Be{<H« 
the  close  of  the  war  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  hut  the 
courts  were  all  suspended  until  after  Curtiwaliis's  surrender. 
Before  the  war  clotted  Marshall  walked  ^oin  near  Manaeau 
Gap,  or  rather  fruui   Oak   Hill,   his   father'^   rcsident.'e,  to 
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Philadelphia  on  foot  to  i>e  vm^citiatot].  The  <)i.stance  wus 
nearly  two  huudn-il  miles;  but  he  walked  uhoiit  lliirty-five 
miles  a  (lay,  ami  when  he  got  to  Philui,lelj>liiu  looked  m> 
lihabby  that  they  rejwiled  him  at  the  hoti-l ;  Imt  tliis  only 
made  him  laugh  aud  find  uuother  hotel.  He  never  paid 
mueh  attention  to  his  dress,  and  observed  thmugli  life  the 
riiiiiplc  habits  he  found  agreeable  as  a  hoy.  For  two  years 
lie  {iraetieed  in  one  raiigh,  native  county ;  Imt  il  soon  iK-iug 
eviilent  that  he  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  grasp  of  u  law 
ease,  he  removed  to  Hiehnioud,  which  had  not  long  been 
the  capital,  and  there  he  lived  nntil  his  death,  whieli  liap- 
pene<l  in  183')  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  whither  he  had 
repaired  to  sni}niit  (o  a  second  operation.  The  limt  u(  these 
operations  was  cutting  to  the  bladder  for  the  stone,  and  he 
survived  it.  Subsetjuenlly,  his  liver  became  enlarged  aud 
had  abcesses  on  it,  and  his  stomach  would  not  retain  mueh 
nutriment.  >[arshall  was  a  social  man,  and  at  limes  con- 
vivial ;  and  I  should  think  it  probable  that,  though  he  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  these  complaints  were,  to  some  extent, 
engendered  by  the  fried  food  they  inxi^it  upon  in  Virginia, 
and  addiction  to  Madeira  wine  instead  of  light<T  French  or 
German  wines.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  Madeira 
drinkbrs  of  this  eountry,  like  Washington,  and  his  only 
point  of  pride  was  that  \n)  had  perhaps  the  best  Madeira  at 
Riehmond.  .Vbove  all  cither  men  who  ever  lived  at  Rich- 
montl,  Vii^inia,  Marsliall  gives  sanctity  and  character  to 
the  place.  Him  house  still  stands  there,  and  ought  to  be- 
come the  pro|«Tty  of  the  bar  of  this  eountry.  It  is  now  a 
pretty  old  house,  made  of  brick  and  moderately  roomy. 

AT  THE  BAR 

The  basis  of  Marshall's  ability  at  the  bar  was  his  on- 
~    ig.      Not  highly  read,  he  had  one  of  those  clear 
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iinderBtandings  wlijch  was  eqiial   to  a  luitl-poDd  of  book- 
iearning.     His  first  practice  was  amoDg  his  old  eorupaDions 
JD  arms,  who  ftit  that  he  was  a  soldier  by  nature,  aad  one 
of  those  whi)  loved  the  fellowship  of  the  camji  better  thao   i 
military  or  political  ambition.     Rugged  and  di88ipated,  they 
used  to  come  to  him  for  protL'clion,  aod  at  a  time  when  im- 
priaonnieiiL  for  debt  and   cruel  executions  v/vti:   in  vogue.  J 
He  not  ouly  defended  them,  but  loaned  them  money.     Ho  I 
lost  some  good  clientj*  by  not  paying  more  attention  to  his  A 
clothing,  but  these  outward  circum stances  could    not   long  ] 
keep  baek  recognition  of  tlie  fact  that  he  was  the  finest  ar- 
giier  of  a  case  at  the  Richmond  bar,  which  then  contained 
such  men  as  Edmnnd  Randolph,  Patrick  Henry,  and  lat^r, 
William  Wirt.      Hu  w:is  not  an  orator,  did  not  cultivate  his 
voice,  (lid  not  labor  hard  ;  but  he  had  the  power  to  ]>ene- 
trate  to  the  very  center  of  the  subject,  discover  the  chief 
point,  and  rally  all  his  forces  there.     If  he  was  defending  a 
case,  be  would  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  than  the 
main    point,  in    order    to    let    the    prosecution    assemble    its 
powers  at  the  wrong  place.     With   a  military  eye  he  saw 
the  strong  and  weak  positions,  and,  like  Rembrandt  paint- 
ing, he  threw  all  his  light  on  the  right  spot.     The  character 
of  his  argument  was  a  perspicuous,  easy,  onward,  acciimu- 
laiive,  reusoning  statement.     He  had  but  one  gesture — ^to 
lifl  up  his  hand  and  bring  it  down  on  the  place  before  liim.^ 
constantly.     He  discarded  fancy  or  jMielry  in  his  argumcnta. 
William  Wirt  said  of  him,  in  a  sentence  worth  committing  i 
to  memory  as  a  specimen  of  good  style  in  the  curly  quarter' 
of  this  century:  "All  his  eloquence  consists  in  the  apparejiL 
deep  self-conviction  and  emphatic  earnestness  of  hiB  man- 
ner; the  corresponding  simplicity  and  energy  of  hi.t  8tyle_ 
the  close  and  logical  connection  of  his  thonghle,  and  tlie^ 
easy  graduatJoiiH  by  which  he  opens  bis  lights  un  the  attcu- 
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tive  minds  of  his  IicariTs.  Tlie  aiulieoce  are  never  per- 
mitted la  pmise  for  u  tiioiiiiiii.  Tlieru  is  no  slopping  to 
weave  gaihiiids  (if  Huwers  to  liang  in  festoons  around  a 
lavorito  aijiiiniciil.  On  ihu  contrary,  every  sentence  is  pi-o- 
gressivo;  every  idea  siieds  new  light  ou  the  subject;  the 
listener  is  kept  [>erjM^tually  in  that  sweetly  pleasurable  vi- 
bration with  wlitrh  the  mind  of  man  always  reeeivc:^  new 
truths;  the  d;iwn  iidvnuees  with  easy  but  unremitting  (wee; 
the  Hul»jei-t  opfMs  grudually  on  the  view,  until,  rising  in  high 
relief  in  all  lis  naiive  eulor.s  and  proportions,  the  argument 
18  consunimiited  by  lln-  fonvii^tinu  of  the  delighted  lieai-er." 
Immediately  atlvr  the  Revolutionary  War  tlio  State 
courts  wertt  erowded  with  business,  because  of  the  numerona 
bankruptcies,  arising  from  war  habitj^,  the  changes  in  the 
coodilion  of  families,  repudiation  of  debts,  false  eiirrcm-y, 
etc.  Marshall  was  one  of  the  first  lawyers  who  n»se  to  the 
magnanimity  to  admit  the  propriety  of  a  fedenil  jndioiary, 
different  from  that  of  the  Stales.  The  other  lawyers  thoufrht 
it  would  not  do  to  take  the  business  away  from  thfse 
courts.  They  preferred  to  see  the  people  hanpng  around 
Riohmoud,  with  their  cases  undecided  and  unheard  on  ac- 
count of  the  pressure  of  business,  rather  than  to  concede  a 
national  judiciary.  All  sorts  of  novel  questions  were  aris- 
ing at  that  time,  eases  which  had  no  precedents,  which  the 
ICnglish  law-books  did  not  rca<'h,  and  wher*-  the  man  of 
native  powers,  pushing  nut  like  Columbus  on  the  unknown, 
wiOD  developed  a  sturdy  strength  and  self-n'lianee  ilie  mere 
popinjay  and  student  of  the  law  could  never  g<'t.  Among 
the  cases  he  argued  was  the  British  debt  ease,  tried  in 
1793.  The  United  States  now  had  its  Circuit  Court,  and 
Chief-justice  Jay  pn-sided  at  Richmond.  The  treaty  of 
peaoe  of  England  provided  that  the  creditors  on  either  aide 
dwold  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment  to  the  recovery  of 
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the  full  valuci  of  all  bona  fide  debtu  tberelofur*;  cuntru 
The  question  wa.s  wht^tlier  delitji  :i(M]uestrtiti;il  !>}'  the  Vin 
Legiskture  during   tlie  war  Uiinie  uuder  ihix  trcitty.     j 
naid   that  the  CuiuilfM  uf  Huiiliugdiiu  heunl  the  speechi 
on   this  case,  and    Guid    that  every  uaK  of  tlif  lawyere,  tf  i: 
England,  would  Lave  been  given  a  peerage.      Patrick  B 
broke  hits  voire  down  in   this  ease,  and   ncvvr  again  c 
speak  with  his  old  foree.     Marshall  surpa¥«P<)  them  all  t 
the  I'ogcney  of  his  reasoning.      At  that  time  be  woH  tbotigtlj 
to  be  mclier  lazy.     He  went  into  the  State  Lcgii^lature  1 
1782,  just  before   be  raarrit^.     His  porsonnl  influence  \ 
such  in   Hichmoud   that,  although  he  was  constantly  in 
mtuority,  he  was  always  elected.     Hia  pnnripal  amasema 
ivas  pitching  the  quoit,  which  he  did  to  thii  end  of  bis  <I 
and  coTild  ring  the  meg,  it  is  said,  at  ft  disiaiu-c  of  sixty 
frequently.      Ho   aro.se  early  in   the   morning  and  went  to  i 
market  without  a  servant,  and  brought  back  hiM  chickens  la  i 
one   hand   and   hi^   market   basket  on  the  other  arm.     Ha  I 
never  took  oHinse,  and  once  when  a  dude  Niopped  him 
the  street  and  a.-iked  him  where  there  was  a  fellow  to  t 
bome  his  marketing,  Marshall  inquired  where  he  lived,  and] 
said,  "  I  will  take  it  for  you."     After  he  got  home  with  the! 
otlicr  man's  marketing,  the  dude  was  much  distressed  to  fiodl 
that  Mr.  Marshall  had  been  his  .lupjiosed  servant. 

IHTELLECTUAI.   POWEH. 

Nevertheless,  the   intellectual   existence  of  the  man  wasj 
decided.     From  the  beginning  of  his  life  he  took  the  vioi 
that  while  Virginia  was  the  Statti  of  bis  birth,  his  oountr 
was  America;  that  all  he  and  his  neighbors  could  sec 
plish  on  this  planet  would  lie  under  the  gn-ut  govcrtun 
whieh  comitrebends  all,  and,  true  to  this  oxw  idea,  he  Deven 
wavered  in  his  life.    Mr.  JeEFerwin,  who  was  mueh  his  !ietuor,7 
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he  distrustecl  pmfoiindly,  regarding  him  as  a  man  of  otm- 
ning,  laokiiijr  iu  larjr<>  faith,  anil  (■otiftittitionally  liiaso<)  In 
mind.  In  the  skotcli  Mais!;;!!!  tiiu<Ii!  of  General  Waslung- 
ton,  h«  sail!,  and  it  is  litrlit-vod  that  he  rctVrri'd  ti>  .fdrir-Kon: 
"  He  made  no  [irctonriioii  to  that  vivariiy  which  ikscinatos 
ar  to  that  wit  which  dazzl<-s,  and  freqncntly  iinjwscs  nn  the 
nn<1crst:in<ling.  Mnn:  solid  than  hrilliaiit ;  jiidgniL-iit,  rjitlicr 
than  gcnins,  constituted  the  nmst  prominent  featnre  of  liis 
character.  No  man  lias  ever  a(»])earc(l  niMiti  tlic  Ihealer  of 
pnhlic  action  whose  integrity  was  mort'  incorniptilile,  or 
whoitc  priiii-iph'S  were  more  perfectly  free  frnni  the  con- 
tamination of  thiise  M'lli.sh  and  unworthy  passions  winch 
find  their  nonrishment  in  the  eonfli<'t-i  of  party.  Having  no 
views  which  reipiircd  conci-alnient,  liis  real  and  avowed  mo- 
tives were  the  same,  ami  his  whole  curri'spondenir  dues  not 
furnish  a  single  case  from  which  even  an  enemy  would 
infer  that  \iv  was  capable,  under  any  cireninstances,  of  stoop- 
ing to  the  employment  of  duplicity.  No  truth  can  be  ultered 
with  more  conKd<'nee  than  that  his  ends  were  always  nprlght 
and  his  means  always  |iLire.  He  c>Kliiliitod  the  rare  example 
of  a  politician  to  whom  wih's  were  totally  unknown,  and 
whose  profeasioos  to  foreign  governments,  and  (o  his  own 
countrymen,  were  always  sincere.  In  him  was  I'lilly  cxem- 
p1i6ed  the  real  distimtion  which  found  existence  l>etween 
wisdom  and  cunning,  and  iht^  importance,  as  well  as  ihe 
truth  of  the  maxim,  that  htmoty  is  the  l>e-t  jvilicy."  It  is 
to  be  Doticed  that  Marshall's  "  Life  of  Washington,"  though 
written  by  the  chief-justice  of  the  L'nitcd  Siat^'s,  was  not 
a  snoeess,  and  passed  through  only  one  (nlition.  It  gave 
him  more  annoyance  than  any  thing  in  his  life.  He  wrote 
H  with  labor  and  sincerity,  hut  he  was  incapable  of  writing 
B  Bmart,  vivacious  things,  and,  in  the  attempt  to  give 
WfuhiDgton  bia  due  proportions,  he  insenubty  fuled  of 
"  1%  popokr  book. 
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Jefferson,  who  had  been  ui^ng  Tobias  Lt-ar,  Wasni 
ton's  eeerptary,  to  get  out  of  Washicgton'fi  papei^  remnrkK 
injurious  to  himself,  was  greatly  exercised  at  the  publication 
of  Martibull's  book  about  as  much  aa  the  better  element 
dud(M  are  at  Blaine's  book. 

Mr.  Marshall,  in  1788,  assisted  to  make  the  new  consti- 
tution of  Virginia.  By  the  desire  of  Washington  he  i 
for  Congress  as  a  Federalist.  President  Washington  oSbre^ 
hira  the  place  of  attorney-general,  which  he  deplined.  Hflj 
also  declined  the  minister  to  France,  but  subsequently  i 
cepted  the  position  from  President  Adams,  siid  in  Fraooe 
was  insulted  with  his  fellow-members  by  Talleyrand,  Jaha 
Adams,  on  his  return,  wished  to  make  him  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  this  he  declined,  preferring  the  practice 
of  the  law. 

It  was  at  Mount  Vernon  that  Washington  prevailed  up( 
him  to  run  for  Congress.     The  story  being  rai^^ed  that  Patricfe  | 
Henry  was  opposed  to  him,  old  Henry  eanje  forward  and 
said  :    "  1  should  rather  give  my  vote  to  John  Marshall  than 
to  any  citizen  of  Ihis  State  at  this  juncture,  one  only  es* 
cepted,"  meaning  Washington.  

The  father  of  Robert  E.  I^e  was  one  of  the  old  FederfJ 
minority  rallying  under  Marshall.  Marshall  had  soaroe^ 
taken  his  seat  iu  Congress,  in  1799,  when  Washington  died 
and  he  ofBcially  announced  the  death  at  Philadelphia,  anL 
followed  his  remarks  by  introdueing  the  resolutions  drafted 
by  General  liee,  which  contained  the  wordn,  "  First  in  wi^ 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

OH  THE  BENCH. 

John  Marshall  was  next  Secretary  of  State  of  John  Adams^ 
succeeding  Tiniolhy  Pickering.  Adams  wns  defeated  fop  t> 
election,  but  before  he  went  out  of  ofBce  he  appointed 
Marshall  chief-justice,  at  the  age  of  forty-five. 
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At  the  head  of  that  groat  Iwnch  aat  Maishall  more  than 
one-lhird  of  a  century.  Before  him  |i1i'ail(.'<l  all  the  groat 
lawyers  of  the  ronntri.-.  like  WiUiiini  Piiickiicy,  Hugh  Lt-gar^, 
Daniel  Webster,  iioraei^  Biiiiicy,  Luther  Miirtin,  and  Walter 
Joiies. 

John  Marsliall  left  as  liis  great  legacy  to  the  TTnited  States 
his  interpretation  <if  tlie  Constitution.  Wliile  chief-justice 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
Vii^inia  in  eom[>any  witli  Madison  an<l  Monroe,  I>oth  of 
whom  had  been  I're.fident.  He  gave  the  Ki'deral  Constitu- 
tion itfi  liberal  interpretation,  that  it  was  not  mi-ivly  a  lione 
thrown  to  tlie  genend  government,  whicli  miisi  In-  wiitilnd 
with  su:9])Ieion  while  it  at^^,  but  that  it  U'a.s  a  dm^nnieiit  with 
Bomelliing  of  the  elasticity  of  our  population  and  cliiinite, 
and  that  it  was  desigm-d  to  convey  to  ih<-  gineral  state 
powem  noble  enongh  to  give  u.s  res{)t<el. 

Without  a  spot  on  \\w  reputation,  witlmut  an  upright 
enemy,  the  old  man  attended  to  his  duty  ulisidutely,  loved 
argnment,  encouraged  all  young  lawyer-  at  tlie  bar,  and  be 
livetl  down  to  tlie  time  of  nuUlfieation,  aixl  wben  (ieneral 
Jackmn  ii<snrd  his  proclamation  against  the  nullifiers  John 
Manhal)  and  Judge  Sfory  went  up  to  the  White  [Ions.'  and 
took  a  glasH  of  uine  with  him. 

And  thus  thoKc  two  old  men  silently  appreciateil  each 
other  near  the  end  of  iheip  days  when  the  Nnspieimis  of 
Jeffenon  had  rrKulted  in  incipient  rebellion  that  was  to 
break  out  in  less  than  thirty  years,  and  whi<'h  Marshall  pre- 
dicted unless  there  was  a  mon;  general  as-M-nt  to  the  fact  that 
we  were  one  country,  and  not  a  jmrcel  of  ]H)litical  chicken- 
ooopa. — Geobge  Alfred  Towsbesd. 
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°'p'h%.  AKI:II;TTE  UEA,  in  77.0  C/irutian  Union,  eovae 
,  iJ. ,  liiiji  i-i,  tirtiw  a  i.iclure  of  l.oiw  life  in  the  West, 
H^-V,.      wliiili  rni';|[t  to  It(!  fruiiu-il  and  liimg  u|)  in  every 

"    '■'''''   ■'  Um-  lu.M  .,f  the  kii<I. 

Ill  ipii'  ■Hilf  in-jiiiiu  towns  ofXortlieni  Iowa,  where  the 
lliihcii- ( '.iiii;!!  !;:[ilro;ul  now  |i!is!ifs  from  Dnbuquo  to  Sintix 

(  ilv,  liv^l   :(   MO[„M,]    \vl,n-i-  .Nji-'rlni.T   n'|J.';ils  till-  truth  tliat 

ii,l,ri-i,i    In,-.-, ...  ,..;„|v-  i„  1„.  ,|,.vcl<.|.r.l,  an-  wiuiing  for  tlie 

Sl„:  w^-  !..M.  ;i!;.l'''!,r..Tii.iit  u|."  iti  Xow  Knglaml. 
■.I.  ufji  -nuniry  sc'h..ol,  ami  -a  fow  t.Tnid 
■ily,  slif  U-<::u,u-  ;i  liiii-  soii'.hu'— not  at  ail 
v;i-:  ni^irrifii  ill  t wt-uly-inif  to  a  yoini)^ 
iiililli-.iil  i.nd  anihilioiis.  In  tc-ii  years 
L;'  ir  jj;ir>  III-  fii'-y  iiiiijjriit*-.!  to  Iowa,  and 
t!'v  in  l;iiii!  iliiit  l>a'li'  liiir  to  incn'a>-e  in 
v;.lLir.  I,M1  fiir  ;iv,ay'rr..in  n,  i-l.l,..r<.  Hen-  ti.ey  liv««l,  a 
li:r|ii,y  liinnly.  v.i-  lIv  y:ir-.  nli^'Ji  li-  <\\<-t\,  l.'iiviiijr  her,  at 
\\v  :>-'■  nCiiiir  ;.-iiv(.  \\\:U  Imot  lioy-,  ili.'  .■l(|i-sl  nearly  fuiir- 
l.vn,  till'  yoiiji^^'.  .(  iiiric.  'i'h.'  Mow  .■iiiiii'  Mii'niinly,  and  ul 
lir-l  v::\-^  nvii-\  i'ltiiiii;,'.  .At'iiii-,  111  wliiil  .•^■omed  almost  a 
wilil<Tii<-^.s  .-Ik.'  h;i<I  no  l)ion<!:lii  of  ^Hviii^'  n|i  Uif  farm.  It 
waH  lioMif.  Tlii'i-n  tlu-y  nin.^t  stay  and  do  llii'  Iif.ft  they  coald. 
Tin?  |ir<i«iM'<:t.  of  a  railroad   pas.'-iiifj  near  lliem,  in    time,  WU 

ffy»\\  tlimi  so of  tlid  land  might  l>e  s'lld.     A  little  money 

had  been    laid  )>y-'notldn;r  t|i;it  she  ought  to  toueh  for  the 
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present.  Daniel,  tlio  liinid  niaii,  who  Iiswl  come  out  witli 
them,  and  who  Wiis  a  ilfvoliii  iVi( ml  ami  wrv;uil,  sho  (leler- 
Tuinc'l  tn  keep — liis  jiidirint'iit  was  excel l.'iit  in  farm  matttTH. 
Hithi'i'lo  ihc  Ihivs  hull  gimc  retell larlv  to  wliiioi,  a  mile  or 
two  awav;  for  ;i  si'lllciiifnl  in  Iiiwa  wa^  nt-vcr  without  its 
scliool-hi.iise.  Tlu-y  w.-iv  l)ii;^lit  :u»l  ^iii.k  to  Irani.  Their 
falher  liail  lici-ii  eaffcr  to  help  ami  iiieinnage  them.  News- 
papers, nia^^a/ines,  ami  now  ami  then  a  gooil  book,  Lad 
fonml  their  wiiv  into  this  honseh.dd.  Though  very  fond  of 
resuling  herself,  with  the  ean-  of  her  h.m^e  she  li;id  drifted 
along,  a<  so  many  wi'incn  <lo,  until  the  ilisciplimi  of  Mmly, 
or  any  speeial  ap|iIir;ilion,  had  been  almo-t  C'lrgotteii.  Il  waa 
the  anihition  of  hoth  pan-nts  that  their  sons  should  ho  well 
eiluoited.  Xiiw  JiTry  and  Tlicile,  tlji-  two  tildest,  must  li<! 
kept  at  liiiuie  ilm-ing  the  Snnnuer  to  work.  Xate  and  J.ihnnie 
could  help  al  niijht  and  in  tlio  morning.  The  Imys  had  all 
been  trained  to  hahits  of  obediem-e.  Tliey  were  afreitii>u- 
ate,  and  she  knew  that  she  emild  depend  npmi  their  lovo. 

One  ovi'ning,  alone  in  her  licdnmm,  she  overheard  some 
part  of  a  ooriversation  as  fho  children  were  sitting  together 
around  the  open  flif-plaee  : 

"I  do  n't  mind  Die  work,"  said  Tlieodoiv.  "if  I  eunW 
only  ho  learning,  too.  Father  usetl  to  say  Ihi  wanted  mc  to 
be  a  civil  engitieer." 

"If  father  was  here,"  said  elevcn-yrar-old  Nate,  "you 
could  study  evenings  and  i-eeite  to  hitn.  I  wish  mother  c-ould 
help;  hilt,  then  1  guess  mother's — " 

"Help  how'*"  she  heard  Jerry  ask  sharply,  hefore  Nate 
oould  finish  his  sentence;  and  .she  knew  the  boy  was  jealous 
at  once  for  her.     "  I»  n't  she  the  best  mother  in  the  world  V" 

"YeH,  she  is;  and  she  like.s  stories,  too;  but  I  was  just 
thinking,  now  that  yon  ean  '1  gi>  to  sehool.  if  she  ouly  knew 
a  lot  about  every  thin<r,  why,  she  could  tell  you." 
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"Well,"  rcplii'il  Jerry,  wrili  all  the  gravity  of  a  man, 
"  wc!  must  jusl  l:ike  hold  and  help  all  we  can  ;  it.  %  guiog  to 
be  hard  tuoiigh  lur  mother.  I  just  hate  to  givL'  U|)  eohool  and 
pitfii  iiilu  work.     Thede,  you  eba.    ou  next  WiiiUr,  any  way." 

"  Shan't  wc  Ik'  louesome  next  W.:}ter?"  jMiid  Utile  John- 
nie, who  had  takfii  uo  part  in  the  taiK  anlil  now;  "  wou't 
mother  be  afraid?  I  want  my  father  baci£.  '  and,  without  • 
word  of  warning,  he  burst  into  tears. 

Dead  silence  for  a  few  minutes.  The  outo^i-4*  was  W 
sudden,  she  knew  they  were  all  weeping.  It  wae  JertJ^ 
again  who  spoke  first:  "Don't  let  mother  seo  us  wying. 
Come,  Johnnie,  let's  take  Bone,  and  all  go  dtiwn  to  tlie 
trap;"  then  she  heard  them  pass  out  of  the  house. 

"  Desolation  fell  upon  that  pour  mother  for  the  next  hour. 
Like  a  knife,  Nate's  remark  had  passed  through  her  heart, 
"  Father  could  have  helped!"  Could  n't  she  help  her  boys, 
Jijr  whom  she  was  ready  to  die?  Was  she  only  "mother," 
who  prepared  their  meals  and  took  care  of  their  clothes? 
She  wanted  a  part  in  the  very  best  of  thHr  lives.  She 
thought  it  all  over,  sitting  up  far  into  the  night.  If  she  Dould 
only  create  an  interest  in  some  study  that  should  bind  them 
all  together,  and  in  which  she  could  lead  !  Was  she  too  old 
to  begin?  Never  had  the  desire  to  become  the  very  center 
of  intere.st  to  them  taken  such  a  hold  upon  her. 

A  few  weeks  after,  she  said  one  moruiug,  at  the  breaktakt 
table,  "  Boys,  I  "ve  been  thinking  that  we  might  begin  geology 
this  Summer,  and  study  it,  all  of  us  together.  Your  father 
and  I  meant  to  do  it  sometime.  I  've  found  a  text-book;  by 
and  by,  perhaps,  Thede  can  draw  us  a  ohart.  Jerry  will 
take  hold,  I  know,  and  Nate  and  Johnnie  c&a  hunt  f<v  spw 
imenn.     We  Ml  have  an  hour  or  two  every  night." 

The  children's  interest  awoke  in  a  flofih,  and  that  v#ry 
evening  the  question  discussed  was  one  brought  in  by  NalCi 
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"What  is  the  difference  between  limestone  ami  granite?" 
A.  xiniple  one-,  but  it  0|)eDe(l  the  wuy  for  her,  aud  their  first 
uiuetitig  provfti  a  siiec(!ss.  She  hiwl  to  study  each  day  to  lie 
rt'ady  and  H'i<lf  awake  for  her  class.  They  lived  in  a.  linie- 
Htciiie  rej^ion.  Different  forni.s  of  coral  abonndcd,  and  other 
ifiMsils  were  plcnly.  An  old  eujtboani  in  tlie  xhcd  was 
turned  into  ii  cabinet.  One  day  Nate,  who  h:id  wandered 
off  two  or  thn-e  miles,  brought  home  a  piece  of  R>ck,  where 
curiuns,  lonj;,  finger-shai>ed  <Teatiires  were  imbedded.  Great 
was  the  delight  of  :dl  to  Hnd  them  described  ha  tutho-ceratiks, 
iind  an  expedition  to  theM[H)t  wiis  planned  for  some  half-holi- 
doy.  Question  after  question  led  huek  to  the  origin  of  tiie 
earth.  Hhc  found  the  nebular  hypotliesis,  and  hanlly  slept  mio 
iiij;ht  trying  to  comprehend  it  clearly  enough  to  pnt  it  be- 
fore others  in  a  simple  fashion.  Her  hfHik  was  always  at 
hand.  Ily  aud  by  they  clas.sified  cacli  s{)eciinen,  and  the 
best  of  their  kind  were  taken  to  shelves  in  the  sitling-room. 
Her  own  enthnsiasni  in  study  was  aroused,  aud,  far  from  a 
hardship,  it  now  Iwcamc  a  delight.  Mer  sjtirit  was  <i)nta- 
gious.  Tlie  Imys,  always  fond  of  "mother,"  wondered  what 
new  life  |H»ssfssed  her;  but  they  ac^ited  the  change  all  the 
same.  She  iimtid  that  she  ecmtd  teach,  aud  also  could  in- 
spire her  pupils.  They  heani  of  a  gully,  five  or  six  mileo 
away,  where  crystals  had  been  found.  Making  :i  holiday, 
fi>r  which  the  Iwys  worked  like  Tnijans,  they  took  their 
lunch  in  the  (iirni  wagon,  and  nnle  to  the  spot;  and  if  their 
wnrch  was  not  altogether  successful,  it  left  them  the  mem- 
ory of  a  happy  time. 

In  the  meflnlime  the  farm  pros[>ered.  She  did  all  the 
Tork  in  the  house  and  all  the  sewing,  going  out,  too,  in  the 
garden,  where  she  raised  a  few  flowers,  and  helping  to 
gather  vegetables.  Daniel  and  the  lioys  were  bitterly  op- 
poaed  to  her  helping  them.     "  Mother,"  oaid  Jerry,  "  if  you 
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won't  ever  iluiik  you  must  go  out,  I'll  do  any  thing  to 
mikk<^  iiji.  I  (III  n't  want  you  to  look  like  those  women  we 
wu  wjuiotiiiK's  in  the  iields,"  Generally  she  yielded;  her 
work  Wits  ciu.ii^li  for  .int  pair  of  hiuids.  Through  it  all 
iKnv  run  iln-  ilioiifilit  that  her  children  were  growing  up; 
tlii'V  would  Idioiui;  educated  men;  she  would  not  let  them 
get  alu'iid,  uot  so  as  to  [>ass  her  entirely. 

Winiir  i:miir.  Now  Daniol  could  see  to  the  work;  but 
th(M>  lialiits  III'  -iiurly  were  not  to  be  broken,  "  Boys,  let  us 
lliriii  ;i  iiistiiry  club,"  was  the  jtroposition  ;  "it  shan't  intei^ 
frvr  wiih  y...iV  i.-oiis  ill  school."  Tliey  took  the  hislorj-  of 
llic  1  "iiitMii  Slate-,  which  the  two  youufrer  cliildreii  wei-fs  study- 
iui;-.  [JiMiiiLtiiLur  wiiti  llic  New  i:ii};huid  M-til.'tncnls,  iiiid  be- 
iui;  -In  in  tiiiiiilnT.  ili-v  .'alh',!  ca.-li  ollirr.  for  ihe  time.  alW 
til.'  -is  Siiuc..,  piT^iiadiuir  <,1.1  Daiii.'l  lo  lake  liis  native 
Itl.i.le  M:iii,|.  "That,  woman  heals  all  crciilion,"  lie  was 
iK-aiil  lo  cxcl:iii„.  "ih-:  way  ^he  works  all  day  and  fjoes  on 
at  nlirlit  ..ver  lier  Im-k-."  Til-  moilier  ii-ed  i..  say  she 
hardly  knew  if  she  wer.-  any  ohl.T  llian  1..T  boys  when  they 
were  irvld;^  to  trip  ea<'li  other  willi  ipiestions.  Tlie  leaelier 
<.r  til-  i"lislri<;t  sehoi.l  i-ame  ,.v.'r  one  Safiirday  ancriioon.  "  I 
nevi'r  liad  su<Ii  pii]ii!-,"  saiil  lie,  "as  vonr  sons,  in  hislory; 
and  inii.'.'d  tli.'v  want  to  look  into  evei'v  thiuj:."  Afterwnrd 
hi-  lie;,r.!  with"  deli-|,(  ||ie  Morv  of  tlicir  evening's  work. 
Th"  deep  snow-  uflen  <hnl  llien!  ill,  but  ihe  red  lii>hl  shone 
clearly  and  l.rl-lil  fn.m  llial  siltiii.i,'-rooni  window,  and  a 
merry  ^nui].  were  [ralln'ii'd  around  the  table.  Kvcry  two 
Weeks  an  .■veiiinj;  wa-  ■.'ivet)  to  some  journey.  It  was  laid 
out  in  advance,  and  fliithfnlly  studied.  ()nee,  Theodore 
n-iiieinliers.  a  shoiii  of  !uii;rhler  was  raised  when  nine  o'elock 
came  by  Jerry's  exclamation,  "  O,  mother,  don't  pio  home 
now;  we  aru  all  haviny;  snch  a  good  lime!"  Five  yeara 
they  lived  iu  this  way,  aud  almost  entirely  by  thoniHelves. 
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They  studied  botany.  She  knew  the  name  of  every  tri*e 
and  yhnib  tur  miles  uroiuid.  Tlie  little  buvN  made  a  collec- 
tion of  liinls'  eggs,  and  then  began  to  wateh  elosely  the  halilU 
of  the  birds.  It  was  a  pure,  simple  life.  It  would  have  been 
too  wild  and  lon<'ly  bnt  for  the  vliariu  uf  this  devoted 
mother.  Her  houM  of  lonelini-ss  wore  hidden  from  them; 
but  she  learned  in  an  unnsual  degree  to  throw  every  enei^y 
into  the  day's  work  of  study,  and  create,  as  it  w<rre,  a  fresh 
enthusTasni  for  ihc  present  htuir.  Her  loving  sacrifice  was 
rewarded.  Kaeb  child  made  ber  his  ptrculiar  eonlidante. 
She  lieeame  the  inspii-alion  of  his  life. 

Knglish  histciT  ojK-nfd  a  wide  field  to  this  family. 
One  uflertioou  slie  brought  in  Siiakes|>eare  to  prove  stuue 
hi»torieal  c|uestion.  it  was  a  rainy  day,  and  ihe  boys  were 
all  at  boiue.  .Jerry  began  to  read  "Hamlet"  nlond ;  it 
proved  a  In'iisure  that  brought  lliem  into  a  ui'W  world  of 
delight.  Sometimes  ihey  look  ilifferent  characters  for  rop- 
resentation,  and  the  evening  ende<l  in  a  frolic;  for  good- 
oatnred  mirth  was  never  repi-essi-ii. 

First  of  all,  a  preparation  Itad  been  made  for  the  SaU- 
bath.  Then-  was  a  church  in  this  town,  but  at  a  distance 
of  several  miles,  and  during  many  tlays  the  n>ads  were  im- 
IKUHiuble.  She  had  leaned  n|M>n  infinite  Stn-ngtb,  gathering 
wisdom  through  all  these  experiences.  The  secret  of  nnuiy 
a  promise  had  been  revealed  to  her  understanding;  and, 
above  every  thing,  she  desired  that  the  Scriptures  should 
become  precious  to  her  children.  She  took  up  Bible  cbar- 
acten,  bringing  to  bear  the  same  vivid  interest,  the  same 
power  of  making  them  n^alilies. 

These  lessons  were  varied  by  little  sketebes  or  reports 
of  one  Sunday  to  be  read  aloud  the  next.  Of  this,  Nate 
took  hold  with  a  special  zest.  None  of  this  family  could 
dng.     She  thought  of  a  substitute.     They   learned   the 
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Psalms,  much  of  Isaiah,  and  many  hymnsi,  rept-ating  them 
in  coBcei-t.,  it'uniing  to  count  iiiwn  thiM  hour  ai'ouiid  the  tire  i 
tta  others  do  upon  their  music.     How  many  of  thcne  timot  j 
came  to  her  in  iifter  life — ihe  vision  of  tile  bright  faoe«  of  ' 
htT  boys  aa  they  clustered  affectionately  Bpound  her! 

Time  rolled  by.     The  railroad  paesed  through.     A  vil- 
lage sprang  up,  and  the  laud  wa.s  ready  to  sell.     She  coiilil 
kt-ep  enough   lor  her  own   use,  and   the  boys  could  prep«irc  i 
for  cfiilege.     Thede   and   Nate  went  away  to  school.     The  j 
ohl  home  was  kept  bright  and  pleasant;  friends,  new  gf^  J 
tiers,  cume  in,  and  now  there  was  visiting  and  social  life. 

Jerry  stayed  on  the  farm;  Theodore  became  a  civil  cii' 
gineer;  Nate  a  minister;  Johnnie  went  into  bustoeiss.  Theo- 
dore used  to  say  :  "  Mother,  as  I  travel  about,  all  the  stonea 
and  the  flowers  make  me  think  of  you.  I  catch  sight  of 
some  rock,  and  etojj  to  laugh  over  those  blessed  times." 
Nate  said :  "  Mother,  when  I  am  reading  a  psaira  in  the 
pulpit,  there  alwavM  comes  to  me  a  picture  of  those  old 
evenings,  with  you  in  tlie  rocking-chair  by  the  firelight,  and 
rehear  all  your  voices  again."  Johnnie  wrote :  '"  Mother,  I 
think  that  every  thing  I  have  has  come  to  me  through 
you."  When  Jerry,  who  remained  faithful  always,  had 
listened  to  his  brothers,  he  put  his  arm  about  her,  saying 
tenderly:  "There  will  never  be  any  body  like  mother 
to  me." 

She  died  at  sixty-five,  very  suddenly.  Only  a  few  hours 
before,  she  had  exclaimed,  a.s  her  children  all  came  home 
together :  "  There  never  were  such  good  bovs  as  mine.  Yoii 
have  repaid  me  a  thou!«md-fold.  God  grant  you  all  happy 
homes."  They  bore  her  coffin  to  the  grave  themselves. 
They  would  not  let  any  other  person  touch  it.  In  the  even- 
ing they  gathered  around  the  old  hearth-stone  in  the  .sit- 
ting-room, and  drew  their  chairs  together.     No  one  spoks  j 
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until  Nafp  saM,  "  Buys,  let  hh  pray;"  and  llicii,  all  kiii'il- 
iii^  ariiiiiiil  litM'  Viiraiil  i-li:i  r,  h<j  prayrd  tlial  lliv  inaiuli^  nf' 
rlicir  uiiitliur  iiii[;)i(  lall  ii[k>ii  tliciii.  Tlicy  coiilil  ask  iiothiiig 
bcyoiid  tliat. 

Is  MTviiit;  tlic  MiiMiT  I  lovi', 

Id  iloiii^  Ills  l>i<liliiif;  v.wU  ihiv, 
Th«  Hwiftm-srt  ..t  l.uii,h,i.«-  1  i,r.ivr>, 

Anil  itiiiK.  iir>  I  ii"  <"i  "ly  i^'iy  " 
I  iicvur  Htii-li  fri-cli.iii  Imvi-  kiinnn 
Ah  niiw  I'm  mi  luiifjiT  my  nwii. 

Ilin  liunl<-ii  ix  fiwy  to  buiir, 
Myun-ii  »iis  »  immiilam  nf  Ii'tKl; 

HiH  yiki-  ii  is  ;:liiilii<>iM  i<i  wi-ur, 

My  own  witli  my  li(i'-l.l<.»t  w:ix  ml~ 

1  ni'viT  Kiicli  ulii-tm-MM  liavi-  kiiDU'n 

Ae  now  I'm  nu  limpr  my  own. 

DiucliiHviiij!  t'"' ''I'l'i'''  1  ""<■ 
To  lions..!,. .1.1  :(ii.|  n.-iu'l r  of  mine, 

TliU  iM-uuly  oE  h.iii.l!i(;i-  1  know, 
Aii.i  t-oucil  il  as  iMMUty  .livino— 

I  npvi-r  Kudi  iKrimty  liav.'  known 

As  mm- I'm  no  loiiui-r  mv  own. 

Anil  I'Vi'rywhcTi',  Master  wi  dear, 

A  ilutiful  Ii.m<Iiiinn  of  lliimt, 
All  tliinjni  my  |ioiW!wi..n  apiKHtr, 

Tliuir  iflory  >;  virily  mini'— 
I  never  sncli  irlory  liavi'  known 
Ah  now  I'm  no  lim^'er  my  (iwn. 

My  heuri  overflows  wiili  bnivit  uliner; 

For  where  Ih  Ihe  liuniliifp!  to  (ln.-)u], 
Afl  lonn  IM  tilt-  Master  in  ileur. 

And  low  llial  ix  selllftli  is  ileiidl— 
I  ntivur  tiui'ti  imfvty  Iiave  known 
Ai  now  I'm  no  lunger  my  own. 
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»■',,>  III'  liiiii  is  oimiiiiii — iiiil 1  lijiH  come — ivhpn  every 

-■'V  -iX'^j  "  lit.  r  will  iVivnU'  llic  sulijt'cl  !.(■  ediieatioii  into 
■_4,-,  ]i!.>:i.-.l.  iiunal,  aii.l  iiiH-ll.«ii;i!.  Wo  mmBiMza 
'       '       '   ilii  i/iiiiciilly  tli:il  |i!iysii'!i[  I'llticiitioii  is  tlie  liiiNiit 

.if   ,11  .aii.Miiun.      I'n.Lii  [III'  liiur  "['  I'liiti.  (linvii  1<>  llir  lime 

,i|-  IL.rar    Maiui    a.iil    Hcrlirri    S|k.|i,-,.,-    dul    lias  I ii    llio 

ili.MH-.  Il  liii.  iiUm  I..™  ilii'  iliiuiv  ..r  (linmiii  .■ilm-iiliir». 
•I'lic  i',|i-.i  111,11    Ihi'  iniii.l    i.   11  ili,iiiin  .iiliiy,  ii|.iirl  IViiin  lli« 

l,,.il>.    M=-    11    ll,r.,|,.Mi,lll    iillli    llllll    m  -W   "111    i.f  III..    i-..ii<-iii,ii 

iimiiii-i    |iii.j.iii    iiiiiiiuiii-iii.       I'll..    .I..v.'|..|.iii.'iil    1,1'  III.'  I..,.lv 

iiiii.,.,-  ilir  (il k,-  1  ll.iiiiiii,-  wii,  ll.ll..«.-.l  l,y  ili..«.  linitiU 

.■<liil.iii..i.s  ..!'  |,liv..i,.iil    |,r..«,.,.   ill    111..  tlii.liiu..riiil  i..iiite.-U 

llllll.-    ill.-  |.|iisi,.i'i\  ..illy  11-11-  i.iiliivi.i.-.l  mill  11.. -<.,1.     Witli 

III.-  .iiimi  ..I'i'l.iiHiiiiiili-  a  i-1-a.-ii..ii  »-i  in  ii;.-iiiiiM  llii<  ii-|i..li. 
i.l.-ii  i.l'.l.  i,-l..|,i,.j  il,.-  l,.,.li-.      -ni.-v  il,..iii;lu    11.1  p....,l  ,-..1,1,1 

.1.-   l',-.,i..   il-    -:,;,.-.-,...-  .l.-i.-l-.i -„i.  l..,-aii-..  ili..y  lui.l  <!.,.„ 

-..    iiin.-li   .-i-il.      I'll.-   |.!-i.-l-   i-.-j.i-. -.'ini-.i   ill.,   ^niil   daiiin-r 

iihi.-l.    1 i.|,aiii.-.l    ilii-    |ilii--i.-i.l    ii-aiiiin^  uill I    iiioi'ai 

.-uliiir.-.  an. I  1I..-1-1-  i-  11..  .l..iil,i'  lliat  lla-y  u-.T,-  riglu  l.i  a  toi- 

laiu  il. -ji-i,      liiv.-  a  nil nil-  -n|.i'.-in.-   |i|iy-i.-al  .-liiicatiiMi, 

«illi..ni  liny  au.-iili.. ili,.  iii.,ral  1  liildk-nliial.  a„.1  lie 

ivill  li"  I..  [.i-...-(>s  iiliL-  uiir  {ii-iz,.-lii.'lil..r.-  aiul  allileleK.  But 
tlu;  <.'lui--liaii.-  ivi-iit  to  III,.  ..llicr  fxlrtiii,..  Tiiey  jinieticed 
till.  m.)--I  al.-iiril  syslaiii  ..I'  ii-,..-lit-i.-iii.  .kipriviug  themselvejs 
el'  ualiu'al    IiiikI  aial  ii-l,  ami,  of  Lourse,  llic    resuIU  which 
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followed  on  a  grand  Hcalo  were  just  wliat  would  follow  in 
tlie  individual.  Li>t  :i  ixjrpion  fiill')w  tin?  foiirsi'  tlic-v  did, 
dfiiyiiig  himsoif  nt<fss;iry  i-aiiiieiit  jind  food,  taking  lui  cxer- 
cisL',  and  living  in  rctiranicnt,  and  ncrvons  pmstnitiDn  will 
fidliiu',  and  hysterical  ili^twrhancos  and  tronlilos.  Tliis  re- 
sult in  till'  itidividiiul  was  f<)nnd  on  a  largt;  ainh-  lliroiigliout 
Cliristcndoiii.  The  idea  that  tho  Chrisliann  hron^lit  down 
from  the  viTy  earliest  dawn  of  ChriKtianity,  thiir  thi-  hody 
and  soul  are  distinet,  and  that  whatever  is  di>ni-  lo  mortify 
the  fli-sh  inereases  the  sjiiritnal  life,  has  »  gniiii  of  [niih  in 
it.  There  wer<-  men  in  imr  army  who,  lialf-.-Iurvi -d,  marched 
through  the  S^mtheni  s\vatii]M  in  a  state  of  i-\:iituliiin.  They 
imagined  they  were  walking  ihningli  llonil  gardens,  with 
liinlx  flitting  ahunt  and  singing  iiverliead.  lint  it  wsls  an 
unnatural,  morhid  stati'.  So  jiriests  de|)rive<l  themselves  of 
fiiod,  and  re.hieed  themselves  to  the  lowest  extent  [ihysieally, 
and  then  saw  visions,  and  were  in  an  exalleil  itienlal  :--tatc. 
But  it  was  morhid.  If  a  man  sit  nji  till  tw.lve  o'.-loek  to 
write  on  a  eerlain  tln-mi',  hi'  may  not  have  a  single  irlea 
until  that  hour;  hut  tln-n  his  mind  heglns  to  wmk,  and  per- 
ha|)s  he  eau  work  lietter  than  nnder  any  other  eireum^laiiees. 
But  his  condition  is  aliiiunnal.  It  does  not  r'-pi-e.-tiit  the 
maii't!  true  istate  of  health.  lie  h  gaining  that  [iiomentary 
advanecinent  nf  pfiwer  at  terrihle  eost. 

This  ili.-reganl  of  physieal  eondition^^  ii  giving  rise  to 
national  di.iturlMince,  It  has  thoroughly  worked  itself  into 
our  educational  system.  Thongh  onr  sohools  iirofi,'ss  to  bo 
purely  secular,  they  still  adheru  lo  thisi  old  iheologieal  idea. 
You  can  not  get  teachers  to  euliT  with  zist  \t\V>  e.\ereis«?3 
ibr  physical  development,  becanm;  they  think  that  a  man 
who  trainH  the  body  ninst  be  inferior  to  the  man  wlm  trains 
the  mind.  They  do  not  ixa  that  the  two  are  elo.-«ely  allied. 
Tbi^  will  tell  you  that  the  time  is  all  ap[H>rtionrd,  ho  many 
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hours  for  each  study,  and  that  if  you  tnkp  hn!f  an  hoar  oati 
fur  L-xcrmae  the  l»oy  must  lose  so  much   Latin  or  Greek,  or  J 
Bonicthiiig  else.     The  idea  of  the  high-whool  in  to  get  thel 
Wy  into  college.     They  care  nothing  ubunt  the  condition  of  J 
the   individual.     The   individual   must   he  sacrificed   to  thol 
reputation  of  the   school,  or  of  the   master;    the  Hlaudard} 
nin.-it  be  kept  up.     If  the  master  can  not  get  just  aueh  a  pvr>  j 
centage  of  scholars  into  college,  hia  own   reputation  and  iba  | 
re|iutation   of   the  wchool  are  injured.     If  he  oan   get  this 
percentage   into  college,  he   does  not  care  what  becomes  of 
the    individual.     Our   schoole    treat  a.  hoy   as  prnfesstooal 
trainers  treat  a  man  on  the  Held;  the  only  idea  is  to  make 
the   boy  win  a  certain  prize.     They  do  not  care  any  thing 
about  hi.s  health  ;    that  is  nothing  to  them.     Their  reputa- 
tion is  made  upon  the  success  of  the  boy  in  his  entrance  to 
college.     Here    I   have   to   step  in  and  say  to  the  fetfaer: 
"  This  boy  must  not  go  any  farther.     His  future  prospecta 
ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  in  this  way.     Your  son's  succesa 
in  life  does  not  depend  upon   his  going  through  the  Latin 
school.     Let  him  step  out  and  take  another  year.     Do  oot  ^ 
attempt  to  crowd  him."     The  result  of  this  lack  of  attentioD 
to  physical  training,  even  looking  at  it  from  the  intellectual  ' 
stand-point,  is  fatal.     The  boy  gets   a  disgust  for  study,  as 
one  does  for  any  s{>ecial  kind  of  food  when  kept  exclusively^ 
ii|KJn  it.     Many  a  fellow  who   stood   high  in  school  breaks 
away  from  books  as  soon  as  he  enters  college,  and  goes  to  ^ 
the  other  extreme.     That  is    nature's    method  of  seeking 
relief.     He   has   mental   dyspepsia,  and   every  opportuailjj 
that  offers  for  physical  play  he  accepts.     He  oan  not  help  i^l 
and  he  ought  not  to  be  blamed  for  it,  because  it  ia  tba  i 
Datura  Haw. 

The  laws  of  assimtlation  govern  the  brain  as  well  as  the  i 
bodj.    Yon  can  only  atore  op  just  about  so  much  matter — 
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call  it  ctltK-atinnal  mutirial  if  you  will — in  a  given  time, 
[f  yon  iniiiiTtake  to  I'orrc  tlie  jiliyKical  activity  of  the  l)niin, 
you  ninst  .stiii[)ly  il  witli  niitrc  nonrislntn'nt.  If  a  lw)y  taken 
no  cxiTtisc  to  incrfawe  liis  ii|t[)ctiri',  if  lie  dofti  not  iiivig:r>rate 
aiul  nonrisli  his  blom),  wliirli  >iii|i|ili('s  hraiii  Riihstinioi-,  of 
onii'sc  tlicH'  is  (Ii-li-riordtion.  If  lio  has  a  fjood  atoek  of 
Ffsprvc  physical  }mhvit  lii-  will  get  on  very  woll  for  a  while, 
but  iill  at  iincp  \\c  will  come  to  a  stop.  How  niiiny  Imn- 
(Ireds  of  thosi-  who  stooil  «<'ll  when  tlii-y  i-ntcml  colU-fro  gi-t 
to  a  certain  ]Hii»l  and  esin  pi't  no  farther,  Ix'cause  thoy  have 
not  the  physiciil  i)aHis.  They  are  like  alhleteK  who  can  run 
a  certain  sp'ed,  hnt  can  never  get  heyond  that.  On  the 
other  hand,  men  who  have  had  a  nion-  Hlx'ral  physical 
traininp;  will  ^i  ri^lit  l>y  them,  thon^h  not  sneh  good  ri^cholarx, 
beeaiisc  they  have  more  of  a  basin  back  in  the  physical. 

When  these  things  an(  fnlly  appreciated,  the  wliole  system 
ofechieiition  will  he  revolution! /^hI,  To  build  the  brain  we 
must  bnild  the  hoily.  We  inn«t  not  sjierilice  nerve  tissue 
and  nerve  i)ower  in  jthysiciil  tnnning,  as  there  is  danger  of 
doing  if  gynina-stics  are  not  gnided  by  pn)fessional  men. 
But  the  pro|»er  training  of  the  bcwly  should  pnKluce  the 
hif^hest  intellectual  result". 

Certain  parts  of  the  body  bear  certain  relations  to  one 
another.  The  office  of  the  stomach  is  to  supply  the  biKly 
with  noiirisbment.  Tiie  ofiicc  of  ih<'  heart  is  to  pnnip  this 
nnni-ishment  over  the  body.  The  olHce  of  the  luufis  is  to 
feed  the  heart  and  stomach  with  pure  blood.  All  snpjvirt 
one  another,  and  all  are  de|)en<lent  on  each  other.  If  iv  boy 
taif  in  a  cramin-d  jxtsition  in  school,  that  interferes  with  the 
cimilatinn  of  the  blood,  and  that  with  the  nourishment  of 
the  brain.  Yon  eouid  in  this  way  trace  the  cause  of  many 
a  Klioollmy's  headache.  Sjteaking  roughly,  we  niifcht  xay 
that  one-half  of  the  school  ehildn-n   have  a  hollow  at  the 
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buttum  of  the  brc-».st'boue  from   sitting    id  »<u«h    po 
and  tlii»  dt'preasiun  interf^rt-ti  with  digi-stiou.     And  tUo  i 
DK'rit  the  Rtomuch  gives  out,  that  ufffcts  ttii>  whole  physi 
mid  mental  couditioa.      When  nutriliun  is  impopftct,  tbe  a 
lion  ijf  the  heart  uiiil  the  distribiitioti  uf  l\\*-  blood  urc  tnteiw| 

fi.-R-d   with. 

Tin-  iiiily  way  to  rmuedy  thvm  uvils  in  by  jMpular  edu- 
catiijn.  It  is  of  no  u«?  to  attempt  to  bring  alnrnt  at  n 
any  regular  or  preHcribed  system  of  exercise,  requiring  b 
exeri'ises  to  be  carried  out  in  school,  because  oiir  sclioolii, 
like  our  the;iter9,  are  what  the  public  make  them.  There  in 
many  a  uiaMer  who  kiiows  he  is  purnuing  the  wroug  course, 
but  he  ia  kept  to  it  by  the  anxious  Bolicitations  of  pa- 
rents who  wish  their  children  kepi  up  to  a  certain  rank. 
They  are  forced  to  follow  the  present  eystein  by  the  inordi- 
nate demands  of  parents.  The  parents  must  be  educated. 
The  father  and  mother  must  be  converted  to  the  necessity, 
the  absolute  necessity  for  success  in  life,  of  physical  culture. 
There  are  plenty  of  men  who  stand  as-political  and  Huaneial 
leaders  who  are  not  highly  educated  men.  A  man  who  has 
the  rudiments  of  education — reading,  writing,  arithmetic — 
with  a  good  physiipie,  good  health,  a  well-balanced  and  or- 
ganized frame,  brought  into  contact  with  the  world,  stands 
a  better  chance  nf  success  than  the  one  who  goes  through 
school  and  takes  a  higli  rank  at  the  expense  of  his  physique. 

Iw  a  gifted  but  weakly  lawyer  go  into  a  court-room  mid 
meet  some  bull-headed  opponent  with  not  half  tbe  keen  in- 
sight or  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  one  who  has  tenacity^ 
al)ility  to  hold  on,  and  nine  times  out  ten  the  abler  man 
the   two — mentally — goes  home  wearied   and  defeated,  ; 

lO  ttre  the  men  prominenil 


1  the  pulpif?     Are  they  > 


,  pun; 


ique?    Who  are  the  leaders  in  the  Chun^hes?     They  are  iiol  I 
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leaders  on  account  of  their  intellcctiml  brilliancy,  but  by 
their  wholoucs!;  as  men.  They  find  »Ymi>athy  with  the  peo- 
ple h(«auso  they  are  gooil  speeimens  of  manhood.  There 
might  lie  imiiiy  iiion-  such  hnd  thoy  heen  better  trained. 

The  best  tr.iiniiig-scliuol  t'ur  tlie  iiody  i-s  the  gymnasium. 
Thiit  is  the  ])ii]-|)0.sf  of  all  lis  apiiliiineos  and  apparatus. 
But  it  may  be  ilispcnsc<l  with  if  one  has  an  adecjiiale  desire 
for  physical  training.  Give  a  boy  to  undcrslund  that  his 
body  is  not  iiiipiirt^  and  vile,  but  tliat  it  is  as  much  worth 
considrnilion  as  Iiis  mind,  and  llial  if  he  dues  not  hike  care 
of  his  body  he  c-.in  not  do  any  thing  willi  his  mind,  and  ways 
of  pliysicid  training  will  not  be  wanting. 

All  children  shonhl  lie  examined  at  intervals  by  a  phy- 
sician, and  a  reem-cl  kept  of  their  development.  I  measure 
my  little  b<iy  every  year.  I  know  h'ow  he  is  growing.  If 
he  has  been  snbjecl  to  too  inni-h  exeilenient,  there  will  l« 
larger  relative  growth  of  the  head,  and  we  adjnsi  his  man- 
ner of  life  a<»'(irdingly.  The  ubjeet  of  educatiim  is  to 
tievelopl/ie  buy,  nut  to  put  him  tlinmgli  sn  mncli  of  arithmetic 
or  so  mneh  laognage.  The  object  is  to  gi't  out  of  the  boy 
ull  there  is  in  him.  The  first  thing,  then,  is  to  have  the 
boy  examined.  If,  instead  of  calling  a  jihysiciao  when  the 
children  arc  sick,  he  is  called  while  they  are  well,  it  would 
be  much  better.  Is  lie  getting  ronn<I-shouhlc!vd?  Has  he 
a  erook  in  the  back?  Is  he  beginning  to  stoop"'  There 
arc  many  things  which  can  bo  stopjK'd  in  a  ebihl  which  can 
never  bi-  ehanged  after  the  haliits  arc  harden(>d.  Too  late 
the  parent  may  find  that  liis  child  is  incapacitated  for  the 
bighefit  education,  because  there  is  no  room  fi>r  the  heart  and 
hiDgH  to  play  their  |Mirts.  Tlie  boy  is  limited  in  liis  possi- 
bilities as  a  tree  planted  in  nnfavorable  soil  is  Iiniil4-<1.  He 
is  atunted.  He  will  reaeb  u  wrtain  limit,  and  no  eflbrts  on 
his  purt  will  carry  him  further.     But  if  he  has  been  takcu 
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ill  hand  ia  time,  and  tliese  cfii};g(;MtioiiM  arlcd  \x\taa,  difivrcat 
reHiilu  miglit  have  btieu  jirodutH^d.  TIkm;  elTortA  lo  dttvclop 
tlie  iHty'n  bu<ly  will  awiikea  tlie  iuUTust  of  the  Itoy  hinttfelt 
It  <l(>i^a  not  awaken  auiinalisrii.  Ijot  &  luau  have  pride  in 
his  boi)}',  aud  hi^'niorali*  will  loiik  out  tor  thtriRMfU'w,  If  s 
a  buy  in  tlma  L-xantiiicd,  and  u  rwoiii  kt?i>t,  he  will  take  s. 
jiridt;  in  ktit-piug  up  hiri  rtscord.  It  i^  not  nucowury,  Ibeo, 
to  Imvu  a|i])lkm-i-H,  He  cttu  make  tree»  und  clothen-honea 
and  guti'8  and  feuces  take  their  pluve.  Xiwsli  him  the  valns 
of  such  oiiportnnitiee.  Teach  him  lo  incroiwo  the  capacity 
of  lii^t  luiigH  und  heart,  and  what  relatiun  tiii-y  iicar  to  the 
brain,  and  tiius  awaken  his  intorost.  He  will  Hwm  leani  to 
v.xurcise  in  the  best  way.  When  the  parent  haa  to  watch  ft 
hoy  tu  si'tf  tliut  he  excruiscs,  oxcrcisii  in  of  little  or  no  avalL 
But  lit  tJK'  llilhcr  and  ni'tihor  realize  (he  full  value  and  im- 
piirlanri;  iif  thi^  body,  and  the  reaults  will  follow  naturally. 
Kvery  thing  d(.'|H;ndH  primarily  u]>on  the  [Mirent,  If  he 
simply  oiinimandH  (txerciue  without  shurintr  in  it,  he  in  like  a 
father  who  lectures  his  mtna  ahoul  Hmnkiiig  ami  drinking 
while  he  Huiokcs  and  drinks  himself. 

This  h  a  great  Held.  It  in  opening  up  broader  eveiy 
day.  I  do  not  know  any  field  where  a  man  can  go  moiw 
enthuMia.stieally  to  work.  It  afTecta  not  only  the  phyuealf 
but  the  moral  eondition.  We  have  brought  almut  a  higbar 
moral  lone  at  HarvnnI  Ihriui;;!)  phyr<ical  training.  There  il 
lese  Hmoking  and  drinking  by  far  than  before  the  gymxi^' 
aium  waH  ki  universally  uned.  Every  thing  that  di-vi'I(ipa  tha 
whole  man  aflecu  moraU.  Onr  Maker  did  not  put  ua  here 
merely  to  be  trained  for  somewhere  elae.  No  one  cati  walk 
through  the  streets  of  Boaton  without  feeling  tliat  there  u 
need  enough  of  work  to  do  right  here,  in  bringing  about  a 
better  condition  of  aflairs;  aomethiog  which  i^liall  hv  nearer 
■D  ideal  heaven  on  eutii. — The  Cki'uAiun  Union. 
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te|ER  legenil  relatoH  (lint  about  the  year  230,  which 
Ijk  would  he  in  the  time  of  tlio  Knijieior  Alfxaniltr 
W-  Suveriis,  Cecilia,  a  Roiniin  la<l_v,  burn  of  a  iiohlv 
'  ami  rich  family,  wlin  in  early  youtii  liaii  bet'ii 
converted  to  Christianity,  and  hail  made  a  vow  of  i«.T(>etiial 
virginity,  was  constrained  hy  her  [wircntK  to  marry  a  cortaiii 
Valerian,  a  pagan,  whom  she  siii(-re<led  in  fonverling  to 
CLrlutianity  without  infriii^inf;  the  vow  she  had  made.  iSiie 
uIbo  converted  her  hruthei--iii-law,  Tiburtiui«,  and  a  fi'icii<l 
called  MaxiniiuH,  all  of  whom  were  martyred  in  coniiequenee 
of  their  faith. 

It  18  further  relafed,  uninnj;  other  eircuniHtaneeH  purely 
legendary,  that  Ceeilia  often  united  instrumental  music  to 
that  of  her  voiw,  in  sin^^ing  the  i)raisos  of  the  I^inl.  On 
tllis  all  her  fame  hsis  hcen  f<)iinded,  and  she  lias  hettomo  the 
special  patroness  of  mtisie  and  nuisiciiins  all  the  world  over. 
Half  the  niuiiieal  KiK^ielieti  of  Kui'(>|>c  have  iH'en  named  aAer 
her,  ant)  licr  ctipiioscd  musienl  iic'<]uirpment.<i  have  led  the 
<T0tarie8  of  a  sister  art  to  fiinl  snhjeets  for  their  work  in  cpi- 
^■odM  of  her  life.  The  grand  ]Hiinting  hy  Domenieliino,  at 
Bologna,  in  which  the  saint  i»  represented  us  rapt  in  an 
iMOtaay  of  devotion,  with  a  small  "  or^an,"  as  it  is  called — an 
iBotniment  reaemhling  a  large  kind  of  I'andean  pijK-s — in  her 
■huA,  »  well  known,  as  is  also  Drrden's  heautiful  ode. 
13ba  illtutration  which  acrunipnnios  this  chapter,  after  a 
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piiinting  by  oiio  nf  ihe  hrotlicrs  Cftruwi,  of  the  scvt'ntoenti* 
century,    rfiirtstnts  Ceoilia  at  t:'^  orgjiii.     Borne   heaven- 
ward  on   the  tide  of  tntisic,  «\\v  8CL'»  il   visiun  of  the  iioly  < 
family,  the  cliilii  Jesii!>,  Mary,  and  JotJcph,  with  an  t 

ueiir  at  huud  in  igitiet  gludDeRS, 

(iod'e  hariiiony  in  wriltiru 

All  throti^'h,  in  sliiniiig  ban, 
The  soul  His  luvi--  Iihh  miiillen 

MYTHS  COHCERNIKQ  THE  0BI31M  OF  WJSIC 
"Music  is  sd  dcliglilfiiUy  iiino(«nt  and  charming^  an  Bjftj;^ 
that  we  tun  not  wondt-r  at  finding  it  almost  univcrKally  re- 
garded as  of  divine  origin.  Piigau  nations  generally  antribe  J 
the  invention  of  their  musical  instruments  U>  their  goda,  or 
to  certain  suiMThnmnn  bfings  of  a  godlike  nature.  The  He- 
brews attrihnted  it  to  man,  but  a»  Jnbal  \n  mentioned  as 
"  the  father  of  all  siieh  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ  "  onlj, 
and  Its  instninients  of  piTciission  were  almost  invarialdy  in 
nsL'  long  hcfiiro  jK'ople  were  led  to  construct  stringed  and 
wind  instnnnintH,  we  may  enpimse  that,  in  the  Biblical  ree- 
onls,  Jnbnl  is  nut  intended  to  be  represented  as  the  origf 
inventor  of  alt  the  Hebrew  instruments,  but  rather  as  a  g 
promoter  of  the  art  of  music. 

"  However,  be  this  as  it  may,  this  much  is  certain:  ti 
are  amiing  ChristinnB  at  the  present  day  not  a  few  fiinceM''^ 
npholdii's  nf  the  lilei-.il  meaning  of  these  records,  who  n 
tain  tbnt  instrumental  munic  was  already  practiced  in  henTeii  ! 
before  the  creation  of  tlie  world.  Elaborate  treatises  bavtt  \ 
been  written  on  the  n:<tnre  and  effect  of  that  heavenly  njn- 
Bic,  and  passages  from  the  Bible  have  been  cited  by  tlw  J 
learned  authors  which  are  supposed  to  confirm  indispatabljr  7 
the  opinions  advanced  in  their  treatiaes. 

"It  may,  at  a  first  glance,  appear  singular  that  nations  I 
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havo  tint,  iTiiicrally,  sndi  Iniililioiial  records  ris|H'<'tiiig  Ihc* 
originaliir  of  tlii:ir  vwtal  tavAo.  :is  tlicy  have  respecting  tlic 
invention  (if  tlieir  iniisioal  iitstnuiii-iits.  Tlic  i-aiise  is,  liuw- 
over,  exjtlicablc;  to  sing  is  us  ti:iliiral  to  man  as  lo  isjK'ak, 
niid  nncivilized  uation»  an-  not  liki^ly  to  !jj>ccn1atb  wliotlier 
singing  has  evrr  lucn  invenled. 

"  There  is  no  neeil  to  reeimnt  licre  llie  well-known  niylho- 
logieul  ti'siditions  of  the  Jineient  (ireeks  an<l  itoniuns  refer- 
ring to  ihc  origin  of  their  favorite  ninsieal  instnnnents. 
Suffice  it  to  remind  the  reader  that  Mercury  and  Ajhi1K> 
were  helieved  to  he  the  inventors  of  the  lyre  and  citiiara 
(gnitar);  that  ihe  invcntiim  of  the  fliit«  was  altrihuted  lo 
Minerva,  and  tliat  Pan  is  said  to  havi-  invented  the  syrinx. 
More  worthy  of  onr  attention  arc  so>ne  similar  r.cord.s  of 
the  Hindix)H,  hie:iiise  they  have  hitherto  scarcely  been  no- 
ticed in  any  work  on  mnsic, 

"In  the  mythology  of  the  Hindoos,  the  god  Xarcda  is 
the  inventor  of  the  r'lna,  the  prineijuil  mnsical  instrnmcnt  of 
Hindoostan.  Saraswati,  tlio  consort  of  Brahma,  may  lie  sjuil 
to  he  considered  a-;  the  Minerva  of  the  Hin<loos.  She  is  the 
goddess  of  music  as  well  as  of  s|Hwh.  To  her  is  atlrihntod 
the  invention  of  the  systematic  arrangement  of  the  sounds 
into  a  musical  scale.  Shi>  is  n'|ire-:enled  seated  on  a  |icn- 
i-oek  and  playing  a  stringed  inslrnnn'nl  of  the  gnitar  liiml. 
Brahma,  himself,  we  (iml  depielcd  ms  a  vigomii-  man  with 
loiir  handaome  heads,  lii-aling  with  his  ininds  upon  a  small 
drum.  And  Vishnu,  in  liis  ini-ariiatinu  as  Krishna,  is  rcp- 
tesonted  as  a  l^'antifid  yonlh  playing  iijHin  a  lluli'.  The 
Hindoos  still  [)Os.soa»  a  pcenliar  kiiul  of  Hiite  whiih  llieyeon- 
uder  as  Ihc  favorite  instrument  of  Krishna.  I'lirilK-rtnim-, 
they  have  the  divinity  of  (iencsa,  the  go<l  of  wisdom,  who 
ia  represented  as  a  man  with  the  head  of  an  elephant  Ijold- 
ing  in  hia  hands  u  tawbourn,  a  kind  of  hitc  with  a  long  ut^ck. 
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'■  Anirmi;  llii'  diinrse  we  meet  With  a  tnulEtioD  Buconting 
to  wliLirli  lln'v  riiiiiiLiied  llu'ir  mimical  Hcale  from  a  miraculous 
liinl  '':illi-il  [''iiiiiiir-|)()ini[r,  wliiuh  appeam  to  have  been  a  sort 
(if  [>tiii'iiL\.  As  rc-jrui-ils  till-  iiiv<tnti<)n  of  musical  instm- 
iii>'iii.'<,  the;  Cliiiii'M'  liiivc  viirioiis  tniditiont;.  In  one  of 
tli>-.-'-  wi'  !itc  IkIiI  tluit  tlic  origin  of  Homc  of  thoir  most 
|>(i|iiil:ir  iii-li'iniii'tils  ilutcN  from  the  period  when  China  wim 
iiiiilir  liif-  iloiiiiiiiDii  of  the  hcavculy  spirits  called  Ki. 
Atmlli'T  ii>-i'jTi- ilic  invention  of  several  of  their  stringoii 
iii.-inniiiTil>  (1)  ilic-  irreut  Fnlii,  trailed  the  "Son  of  Heaven," 
who  \\-.\<.  il  i>  siiiil,  tlie  loiiiutr  r  of  the  Chinese  Kmpire,  and 
ivho  i.-^  .-tJit.Hl  U,  li;iv.-  \\y.<\  iiKont  l{.  < '.  :!IK)0,  wliith  WHS 
h.ii,i.'!irfrih-.|..rriii.li.Ti.,ril,r  Ki.. If  spirits.  Af,r-.iin,  an-.tli.'r 
iMnlili'Hi  h'll-l^  tliai  ilic  ni..-i  ii(ii".fiiitil  Cliiiiese  inn^iral  in- 
^tl■rlln'■nl.-.  :ii.cl  iljc'  s_vs|i>ui!ilic  iirciint^^rniciit  of  \\\i-  tones,  are 
an  inv'-iiiiini  mI'  Nlnvii.  ;i  MijjrTniitiinil   female,  \vh<i   lived  at 

lliir    lin r  I'ohi.   1.11. !    win.    wiis   li  virciii-iiiotlier.      When 

r.,nrn'-iiis  til.'  -iv:it  ('hiiK's.'  |i]iil'>s.>]>]i.'r,  liiippcni-.l  t.>  hf»r. 

on  !i  .■erti.in  - ^^i.-ii,  ^■.lIle  .iivin.-  nuisie,  li<-  heeimK'  so  jrroallv 

imru|.iiii-.-.|  tlii.i  II.'  <-.iiil.|  not  take  any  foo.)  for  llnve  montlis. 

The    -;.■  x\lii.'li    |,r<.ilii.'.'.l   111.'  inii-M.-iiloiis  .'ir-rt   was  thiit 

of  Koii.'i.  (h.-  Or|.ii<iK  .>r  til..  Ciiiiies.',  wli.i^e  |.eifonnnn<-p 
on  111.,  in,.,,  -.i  kiiel  .,r  li;,niioi.i.-..ii  .■..nstriK't...!  of  >lal.>  <.f 
s..u.,r..ii.  ^I...i..  "..iil.i  .Iraw  wij.l  animals  anmml  him  iiiul 
mak..  Ileiii   -iil.-..rvl..ti1   1o  !iM   will. 

"Til.'  .I:i[.aiii-e  liav.*  a  l»;aiitilul  trailition,  acenrdinjj  to 
whii'li  the  Si  in- ;.'(»!.  lis-,,  in  rencnlnient  of  the  violence  of  an 
evil-'li-p.ised  hnillier,  nilire.l  int.i  a  eave,  leavinfr  the  uiii- 
Virs.'  ill  ikirkh.-,-s  :m.i  anar.liy  ;  wlien  tho  henefieent  gods, 
in  th<:ir  eoni-i-ni  lor  flie  wt'lfare  of  mankind,  devised  music 
to  Inri'  II.  T  forlli  fnmi  her  retreat,  !ind  their  cfTortft  soon 
proved  Hieeis^fiil. 

"Tlie  Kainnicks,  in  the  vi'inity  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  adore 
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a  beneficient  divinity  called  Maidari,  who  is  represented  as  a 
rather  jovial-looking  mun^  with  a  mustache  und  imftcrial, 
playing  upon  an  instrument  with  three  strings,  somewhat  re- 
M-mhIiug  the  Russian  balidiiika. 

"  Almost  all  these  ancient  coiicci) lions  we  meet  with,  also, 
among  European  nations,  though  more  or  less  modifie<l. 

"Odin,  the  principal  deity  of  the  ancient  Scundinaviaus, 
was  the  inventor  of  magic  songs  and  Kunie  writings, 

"  In  the  Finnish  mythology  the  divine  Vainanioinen  is 
said  to  have  coDstrneied  the  fivf-stringed  harp,  called 
kuntelf,  the  old  national  instrument  of  the  Finns.  The 
frame  he  made  out  of  the  bones  of  a  pike,  and  the  teeth  of 
the  pike  he  used  for  the  tuning-pegs.  The  strings  he  made 
of  hair  from  the  tail  of  a  spirited  horse.  When  the  harp 
fell  into  the  sea  and  was  lost,  he  made  another,  the  frame 
of  which  was  birchwood,  with  pegs  made  out  of  the  branch 
of  an  oak-tree.  As  strings  for  this  harp  be  used  the  silky 
hair  of  a  young  girl.  Vainanioinen  took  his  harp,  and  eat 
down  on  a  hill,  near  a  silvery  brook.  Thoro  he  played  with 
BO  irresistible  an  effect  that  he  entranced  whatever  came 
within  hearing  of  hi-i  music.  Men  and  animals  listened, 
enraptured;  the  wildest  beasts  of  the  fnrest.s  lost  their 
ferocity ;  the  birds  of  the  air  were  drawn  toward  him ;  the 
fishes  rose  to  the  surface  of  the  watiT  and  remained  im- 
movable; the  trees  eeased  to  wave  thi-ir  hruuches;  the 
brook  rctanled  its  course  and  the  wind  its  haste ;  even  the 
mocking  echo  approached  steallhily,  and  listcnc<I  with  the 
utmost  attention  to  the  heavenly  sounds.  Soon  the  women 
began  to  cry  ;  then  the  old  men  and  the  children  alsit  begsin 
to  cry,  and  the  girls  and  the  young  men — !ill  cried  for 
<le]tght.  At  last  Vainanioinen  Idinself  wept,  and  his  big 
tears  ran  over  his  heanl  and  rolled  into  the  v-ater  and  be- 
came beauUful  pearls  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
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"  S('Vi'r:tl  <iilii  t'  iiiiisli-:il  ;;(><ls,  or  ^iKlIik(>  tiiusicmnis,  ciiuM 
Ijr^  c'iicil ;  :iii<l,  tiiriri-ovcr,  iiiiiiiiiicnililc  iiiiiiiir  s))iritii,  all  bear- 
iii;4  I'vi'liiiii'  lliat  iiuisi<!  m  of  divine  origin. 

'*  Tntc,  piKj.li'  will)  think  iIu-iiiscIvck  inure  cnliglitencd 
fli:iii  llii'ir  Ilint'itlKTs,  Kinilo  ut  iIk-ki-  old  tiiulilionn,  and  kiv 
lli:il  iIk'  •>ri;:i[j;i]  Ijonu:  of  itiiisic  is  tlie  linrnun  Iicurt.  Bt-  it 
Ml.  I>iil  i]'i  ii'>t  tliu  jiiircst  uiid  most  lii'iintifnl  or)nci-|itiiins 
ol'  Mi:iti  jj:ij'i;ik<'  •>{'  ii  divini:  (■Iiurui-lcr?  Is  not  tli<>  nrt  iif 
r,iii-ir  M,.„,.r;,|ly  ;i(-knu«l,.<lg..d  lo  Ik-  on.-  of  llirst-V  .Aii.l  is 
il  U'A,  tlLiniiiii,c  veil  lodciicnili-iitlv  of  iiiylliH  and  niyft^tcriefl, 
<.NUil..d  t.,  I».  .■:.ll<.d  ilii;  divine  art?" 

t:;;:  i.Mi.AT:;:;  of  i.vjj;:  to  v:zr.:'.  and  PLECSEitiESS. 

"(iivr  iis">:iv-C;,rlvl..,  ••().  niv,.  ,„  ,|„.  nmn  wlir.  sinjps 
at  liis  w.prk!  \\v  !ii-  .u.<-„,,ali..ii  wl.al  it  niiiy.  In-  is  .-loal  U, 
ajLV  of  ll.oM-  wlio  i;.ll..«-  ill-  >:unc  inifMiit  ij<  sil-nl  Mill-n- 
I..-.  riv  will  do  nil. I-  in  (III'  >a.,i,.  lilm— li.'  «ill  do  it 
Ij.Hit— 111'  will  |..-r-vi.ri.  I.,ii-m-.  On-  i.-  M'lir.Tly  .-n-ildo 
.,r  lati-iJi-  nliil-t  11.-  nuivlii's  to  inu>i.'.  Tin-  vny  si:ii-s  an- 
said  t.i  NiaL.-  !iann..i.v  as  tli.-y  nvolvr  in  lli-ir  '|ili.TCs. 
WomliMii-  i.  til.'  Mrrliiilb  .,r  <"lii-Hiiln.-s,  uIio^miIi.t  j.ast 
<-a1<'nlalii.n  iis  [hiw-i-s  i.|'  i-o<liii-aii<'(-.  Klt^rts,  to  Ik-  iicrnia- 
nrnllv  n-i-fnl,  iiiii-l    l.r  niiif'. ni.lv   ji.vons— ii   y|.inl  all   Min- 

sliii...'-    ■4ni.-.-f.il     fi v.TV    -ladnrs,.  — l».aniifNl     l,.--anse 

l.fi-lit." 

A;:alii,  til!-  ioiiiior  .^ays  « lio  lia.l  so  inmrli  niii>i<-  in 
IjI-^  li.'art,  llioii;;!,  in.l  of  ilii-  -nfli-l  kind— rallnT  of  tlif 
q.i.-Mirt: 

"Tl..'  lu-aiiin-  ..f  .-im-  K"-'^  ''■'•■l'-  \^'li"  '«  tl'tn'  that, 
ill  lojiical  words,  ran  rxjii-rss  lli-  cfftM-l  niiisi<'  lins  on  lis?  A 
kind  of  inai'liriiluti-.  iinliillioniiilili-  sjk'itIi,  wliicli  lendfi  to 
tlif  i^d^'  of  tlic  iiifinili;,  and  U-in  its  for  iiionit'utH  gaze  into 
tliat!" 
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The  late  Oinon  Kingslcy  cprtainly  oonccived  much  of 
the  hfight  iiiii)  depth,  ami  length  ami  breath  of  song,  whoo 
he  wrote: 

"There  is  music  in  heaven,  Iteeanst-  ia  iniwic  there  is  no 
Helf-will.  Musio  goes  on  certain  rules  and  laws.  Man  did 
not  make  these  Uiws  of  music;  he  has  only  found  thorn  out; 
anil,  if  he  be  M>lf-wille<l  and  break  them,  there  is  an  end  of 
his  iiiusie  instantly:  all  he  briugs  out  is  discnn!  and  ugly 
soiinils.  The  greatest  musician  in  the  world  is  as  much 
bound  by  thosi-  laws  as  the  learner  in  tlic  M-hool;  and  the 
greatest  mnsii-ian  is  one  who,  instead  of  fancying  thai  be- 
cantic  he  is  elever  he  may  thmw  aside  the  laws  of  music, 
knows  the  laws  of  mnsie  best,  and  observes  tbeni  most 
reverently.  Aiitl  therefore  it  was  that  the  old  Greeks,  the 
wisest  of  the  heatheu.s,  made  u  [Miint  of  teaching  llieir 
children  iiiiinif .-  beeanse,  they  said,  it  taught  them  not  to  be 
«elf-willed  ;\m\  fiineiful,  but  to  see  the  beauty,  the  n.-;eftilne«s 
of  rule,  tlie  divineness  of  laws.  And,  therefore,  music  is  fit 
f«r  heaven  ;  therefore  music  is  a  pattern  and  ty[>e  of  heaven, 
ami  of  the  everlasting  life  of  God  which  i>erfeet  spirits  live 
in  heaven  ;  a  life  of  melody  and  order  in  themselves  ;  a  life 
of  harmimy  with  each  other  and  with  God. 

"  If  thou  fulfillcHt  the  law  wbieb  God  has  given  thee,  the 
law  of  love  and  liberty,  then  thou  makeat  music  before  God, 
and  thy  life  is  a  hymn  of  praise  to  GikI. 

"  If  thou  act  in  hive  and  charity  with  thy  m-ighlmrs,  thou 
art  making  sweeter  harmony  in  the  ears  of  our  I>»rd  Jesus 
Christ  than  j»alter)-,  dulcimer,  and  all  other  kinds  of  music. 

"If  thou  art  living  a  righteons  and  u  usc-ful  life,  doing 
th;  duty  orderly  and  cheerfully  where  God  has  put  thee, 
then  thou  art  making  sweeter  melody  in  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  JesuH  Christ  than  if  thou  bast  the  throat  of  tlie  iiiglit- 
fiir  then  thou,  in  thy  humble  place,  art  huubly 
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copyiug  the  everlasting  liarmoiiy  and  melody  by  wKionl 
uiule  the  worlds  uud  all  that  therein  ia,  and,  behold,  it  wt 
very  good,  in  the  day  wlien  the  morning  »tui'!:i  sang  togtithc 
and  all  the  iiuDs  uf  Uud  uliuuted  for  Joy  over  tliv  new-crealc 
earth,  wliic-h  God  made  to  be  a  paLtcru  of  his  own  pei 
fectiou." 


The  njinBtrpra  liearl  in  snilness 
Was  wreHlliiiB  willi  liU  lute; 
"Am  1  the  BporL  of  uiudness," 

He  sighed,  "  and  born  too  kte?" 

"  No  giltB  are  ever  given," 
A  [riendly  voice  replied, 

"  On  which  tlie  Binile  of  Heaven 
Doea  not  indeed  abide. 

God's  imniiony  is  wrillen 
All  through,  in  sliining  bars, 

The  eoul  liia  lovo  hiui  smitten, 
As  heaven  is  writ  with  alara. 

The  major  notes  and  minor 
Are  waiting  for  their  winga ; 

Pray  thou  the  great  Diviner 
To  tonch  the  secret  epringe. 

He  may  not  give  expression 

In  any  ocenn-tide. 
But  muHic.  like  confession, 

Will  waft  thee  to  his  side; 

Where  thou,  na  on  a  river. 

The  current  deep  and  strong, 
Shalt  sail  with  him  forever 


\ 


Into  the  land  of  » 
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6  LIFE  OF  WONDER  AND  WARNING. 


HE  "  Kiiglisli  Opiiim-L'utcr"  liitnsplf  told  pub- 
licly, tlironglmiit  11  iktIcuI  of  hi'twccn  thirty  and 
tin-ly  yuais,  whatever  is  kiiuwii  almiil  liim  to  any 
lioily  ;  anil  in  tiketcliitig  tlic  ovciit.s  of  iiis  liA-,  the 
rccTorder  Iuih  littlt:  inuiv  to  do  than  to  iiiilicatc  f:ii-ts  which 
may  be  fimml  fully  i-xpandi-d  iu  Mr.  Do  Quiuct'v's  "Cou- 
fe-si^ioiis  of  an  Opiuiu-oater  "  and  "  Antohiogriijiliii-  Sketches." 
The  busincsH  which  he,  in  fact,  left  for  other.-*  to  do  is  that 
which,  in  spite  of  obviona  impoi^silnlity,  lie  was  incessantly 
endeavoring  to  do  himself — that  of  analyzing  and  forming 
a  representation  :in<l  judgment  of  hia  nitud,  and  of  his  life 
as  molded  by  his  mind.  The  most  intense  metapliysician 
of  a  time  remarkable  for  the  predominance  of  metaphy.sical 
modes  of  thonght,  he  was  as  completely  unaware,  as  fimaller 
men  of  his  mental  habits,  that  in  his  perpetual  self-study 
and  analysis  he  was  never  approaching  the  truth,  for  the 
fiimple  reo-son  that  he  was  not  even  witliiu  ken  of  the  neces- 
sary ])oint  of  view.  "  I,"  he  savM,  "  wlio.-ic  diseiL-^e  it  was  to 
meditate  too  much  and  to  oK-iervo  too  little,"  .Vnd  the  de- 
scription was  a  tnie  one,  as  far  as  it  went.  And  the  com- 
pletion of  the  description  was  one  which  he  cfiuld  never 
have  himself  arrived  at.  It  must,  we  think,  he  (■[in<-1iidcd 
of  De  Qnineey  that  he  was  the  most  ri-markabh-  iiu-^tanei'  in 
hia  time  of  a  mure  than  abnormal,  of  an  nrlifieial,  rondilion 
of  body  and  mind — -a.  charaeteriz.it ton  wliirh  he  nui^t  neces- 
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sully  Iji'  iIk'  last  man  to  conceive  of.  To  uaderstand  this, 
ii  is  nvcfssary  u\  glance  at  the  events  of  his  Ufe.  The 
Ijrii'ft^t  initico  will  siifiidc,  as  they  are  within  the  reach  of 
:kll,  as  rclatril  in  liis  own  books, 

'riuiiiia.'-  !'•■  'Jiiiiiuey  was  the  son  of  a  nitrrohant  engaged 
ill  li>i'i'i;;ii  ir"UitJK'ic<>,  and  was  bom  at  Manchester  in  1786. 
Ill'  was  (iiic  i>t'  <'L<:1it  childrun,  of  whom  no  more  than  sis 
will'  ever  liviiijr  :il  oik'o,  and  suvoral  of  whom  died  in  io- 
I'aiirv.  Til''  .-iirvivor.s  were  rcurod  in  a  country  home,  the 
iiiciilciils  <>{'  wliicii,  when  of  U  kiii<l  to  I'xcile  emotion,  im- 
]iri,-ssi'il  llii'iii-ilvi's  on  this  singular  child's  nipmory  from  a 
vi'i'v  rarly  ■.[•^v.  \\'(,'  have  known  only  two  instances,  in  a 
ratbi.'i'  with'  i-\]ii'i'icni'L'  of  life,  of  [ktsouk  distinotlv  reniem- 
iHTin-  M.  far  hark  as  a  year  and  a  half  old.  This  was  De 
Qniiii'cvV  :i^'<-  wlicn  thn'r  d.'allis  liapiicncd  in  ihu  family, 
wlil.'h  iu'  ivuiciiilH'n'd,  not  bv  traditimi,  bnt  bv  his  own  eon- 
R'mpi.i-ai'y  i-m-nions.  A  sistrr  of  tbreu  and  a'  half  died,  and 
iu'  was  ].<Ti.l,'x<-d  by  h.'r  disapiicaraiice,  and  ti'i-rifiod  by  the 
ii..ii..  h„ld  whispor  thai  sb,..  bad  bven  ill-iiscd  just  before  her 
diall.  i  ■  a  s.'i'v:iiit.  A  ^'I'amiiiKrtlicr  died  abniit  the  same 
liiiK.',  ii.n.-l.''^  link'  iiiiinvssion,  bei-auso  she  had  been  little 
^'.'11.  The  olbi'ii  di'Lilb  was  of  a  bi-l.v.'d  kin-fislicr,  by  a 
-l.d.-fiil  a<-<-id(-nt.  Wli.'ii  iIk'  bov  was  five,  he  lost  ids  plav- 
ll'llow  and,  as  b.'  siy-.  ini.'Ib'.-Uiiil  guide,  his  sislrr  Elizabeth, 
eight  years  old,  dyinfj  of  byiirocephaliis,  after  luantfosting  an 
inlelleefiial  [h.w.t  which  the  forlorn  bi-otlicr  ivealled  with 
adiniratioti  and  wonder  for  life.  The  iiiiprcssiou  was  Hii- 
doidiledly  j;etniine;  but  it  is  iin)H)ssilde  to  read  the  "Auto- 
binjrrapbieal  Sketch"  in  whi<:h  the  death  and  funeral  of  the 
eiiild  are  des(;ribed  without  pereeiving  that  the  writer  rc- 
fcri't'd  l)a('k  to  the  period  lie  was  dcs<H'ibing  with  emotioQB 
and  reflex  sensations  which  arose  in  him  and  fell  from  the 
^ten  at  the  moment.     Uitj  father,   meantime,  was  leslding 
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&bn>a<1,  yoar  after  year,  as  a  oondilion  of  his  living  at  all ; 
aii(]  he  (lied  of  pulmonary  consumption  before  Tliomas  was 
seven  years  old.  The  elder  brotlier,  then  twelve,  was  ob- 
vioniily  too  eecentnc  for  home  management,  if  not  for  all 
control;  and,  looking  no  further  than  these  eonstitutionat 
(•nse»i,  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  the  Opitim-eater 
enteivd  life  under  |)eouliar  and  unfavorable  conilition.s. 

He  passe<]  thri)tigh  a  succession  of  schools,  and  was 
distinguished  by  his  eminent  knowledge  of  (ireok.  At  fif- 
teen lie  was  jtointed  out  by  his  master  (Jiimself  a  ri[>G 
scholar)  to  a  stranger  in  the  remarkable  wonls,  "That  boy 
could  harangue  an  Athenian  nnib  bc-tter  than  you  or  I  could 
address  an  English  one."  And  it  was  nut  only  the  Greek, 
we  imagine,  but  the  eloquence,  too,  was  included  in  this 
praise.  Tn  this,  as  in  the  subtlety  of  the  analytical  ))ower 
(bo  strangely  mistaken  for  entire  intellectual  suprenia(7  in 
our  day),  De  Qnim'ey  must  have  strongly  resembled  Cole- 
ridge. Both  wcR'  fine  Grecians,  charming  disooursers,  emi- 
nent opium-takers,  magnificent  dreamers  and  seers;  large  in 
their  promises,  and  helpless  in  their  failure  of  [lerrormauce. 
De  Quincey  set  Ids  heart  upon  going  to  college  earlier  than 
his  guardians  thought  proper ;  and,  on  his  being  disappointed 
ill  this  matter,  he  ran  away  from  his  tutor's  house,  and  was 
lost  for  several  months,  first  in  \V:d(«  and  aOerward  in 
[yiiidon.  He  was  then  Kixt(M.>n.  His  whole  life  jn-esenls  no 
Uiore  remarkable  evidence  of  his  constant  absorj)tion  in  in- 
tn»>poction  than  the  f:u:t  that,  while  tortured  with  hunger  in 
the  streets  of  Jjondon  for  many  weeks,  and  sleeping  (or 
nitlier  lying  awake  with  cold  and  hnngt^)  on  the  flour  of  an 
empty  hoiisc,  it  never  once  oecurn-il  to  him  to  earn  money- 
As  a  classical  corrector  of  the  press,  and  in  other  ways,  be 
might  no  doubt  have  obtained  employment;  but  it  was  sot 
tUl  afterward  asked  why  he  did  not,  that  the  idea  ever 
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cMHTt'il  his  miiiil.  How  he  starved,  how  he  would  have  died 
l>r]i  liir  ii  ^lasH  of  spiced  wJDe  in  the  middle  of  the  nigfat  od 
sotiii'  stcjH  in  Solio  Square,  the  Opium-eater  told  all  the 
(vort'l  alxivi'  thirty  years  since;  and  al&u  of  his  enteriof; 
(Millijir ;  of  ihu  liivc  of  wine  generated  by  the  comfort  it  had 
yii-lilcil  ill  his  ilnvs  of  .starvation ;  and  nguin,  of  the  disorder 
of  ilio  ftini'liotiri  of  the  gtomuch  which  nuturally  followed, 
anil  thi'  ri'Miri  lo  opium  uR  a  refuge  from  the  ]>ain.  It  is  to 
lu-  (iand  that  tho  description  given  in  those  extraordinary 
•' Conliv-f^ioiij."  lias  acted  more  strongly  in  tempting  young 
|ii'oj)h>  ti)  sfcU  the  eight  years'  pleasui-es  he  derived  from 
hnuianiiiii  (liaii  that  of  his  .sn!)se(|Ui'iil  lonnents  in  deterring 
tln'ru.  Th<'re  was  no  one  lo  ]irrseiit  U*  them  the  con- 
siilfraiioii  tliat  tlie  pceiiliar  orgaiiizalion  ol'  l»e  Quiiii.^ey,  and 
hi-^  liilti  r  sufli-riiit;-;,  nii^lit  well  make  a  reeourse  to  opium  a 
dill'irriil  tliiiij,'  to  hitii  ihnii  to  any  body  ei.se.  The  <|iiality 
■  d"  his  iidiid  and  the  cxhaurited  .state  of  lii.s  Ijody  enhanced 
to  him  ihn  eiijovnu-uls  wliieh  he  culled  "divine,"  whereas 
iliere  i.s  no  doob't  of  the  iiiisei'al.le  pain  hy  whieh  men  of  all 
eiinstltutions  have  lo  expiate  an  hahittml  indulgence  in 
opium.  Oliier.s  than  De  Quincey  may  or  may  not  procure 
the  pii'asures  he  experienced  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  every 
one  mnst  expiate  hi.s  offense  at^arn.st  the  laws  of  the  human 
frame.  And  let  it  be  remeinhereil  that  He  Quincey's  exeuse 
is  as  .singular  aw  hi.s  exe(;.s.s.  Of  tlie  many  who  liave  euui- 
lated  Ilis  enjoyment,  there  can  hardly  have  been  one  whose 
slomaeh  had  heen  well-nigh  destruyed  by  months  of  inces- 
sant, erui'I  hunger. 

This  event  of  his  life,  hiti;  re.sort  to  opium,  absorbed  all 
the  rest.  There  is  little  more  to  tell  in  the  way  of  iDcident. 
Hi.s  existence  was  thenceforth  a  series  of  dreams,  undergooe 
in  different  places,  now  at  college,  and  now  in  a  Westmore- 
land cottage,  with  a  gentle,  suffering  wife,  by  his  ^de,  atriv- 
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ing  to  miuiHter  to  a  nt-ed  wliu-li  wus  Iteyoiid  the  reach  of 
iini'sing.  He  could  aiiiiise  lijs  preduiiihiaiit  tuciiltieK  Ity 
it^uling  iiii-tuphyKioul  jihilosnpliy  uiid  uiialylicul  reiLsoiiing 
(111  any  siilijwl,  and  hy  (^iabonitiiig  cikUcss  aiialysus  and  rea- 
siinin^  of  iiisi  own,  which  he  had  not  energy  ti>  <'ndiody. 
Otasionaily  the  toqior  encmached  oven  on  hiu  jircdomiuant 
fitvnities,  and  tlic-n  he  rousi-d  hiniKuIf  to  ovcrcunio  tlic  haliit; 
nndcrwunl  fearful  Huffcriiig  in  the  weaning;  hcgau  tu  enjoy 
tiie  vital  ha}i|>inesN  of  tcinju'i-aiice  and  heallli,  and  then  fell 
iMick  again.  The  influence  iipon  the  inorul  cuergieH  of  his 
nature  was,  as  might  he  wipposed,  fatal.  Such  energy  ho 
once  had,  a.s  his  earlier  efforts  at  endurance  amply  testify. 
But  as  ycai's  passed  on,  he  had  not  only  become  a  more 
hel|iIeMi  victim  to  his  prominent  vice,  but  mauifetitcd  an  iu- 
creading  insensibility  to  the  most  ordinary  requisitions  of 
honor  and  conrtcey,  to  say  nothing  of  gratitude  and  sincer- 
ity. In  his  hungry  days,  iu  London,  he  would  not  beg  nor 
borrow.  Five  years  later  he  wrote  to  Wordsworth,  in  ad 
miration  and  sympathy;  received  an  invitation  to  his  AVest- 
tnoreland  Valley;  went,  more  than  once,  within  a  few  miles, 
and  withdrew  and  returned  to  Oxford,  unable  to  conquer 
his  painful  shyness;  returned  at  last  to  live  there,  in  the 
very  cottage  which  had  l>een  M'ordsworth's;  received  for 
himself,  his  wife,  and  a  growing  family  of  children,  an  un- 
interniitting  series  of  friendly  and  neighborly  iit1iee.«;  waa 
iiGce»sanly  admitted  to  much  household  confidence,  and  fa- 
vored with  substantial  aid,  which  was  eertainly  not  given 
through  any  strong  liking  for  his  manners,  conversation,  or 
character.  How  did  he  reeom[>en.sc  all  this  exertion  and 
endurance  on  his  behalf?  In  after  years,  wlien  living  (we 
believe)  at  Edinbui^h,  and  pressed  by  debt,  he  did  for  once 
exert  himself  to  write,  and  what  he  wrote  was  an  ex|M)surc 
of  every  thing  about  the  Wordsworths  which  he  ko'-w  merely 
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In-  lliilr  ldtiilnc-s.  He  wrote  jKipere,  winch  were  eagerly 
read,  ami,  <>(  iimirsc,  duly  paid  for,  in  which  Wordsworth's 
I »■  !■,•;< iiuil  I'riihlifs  wen;  malignantly  exhihitod  with  ingeoiouB 
iig^ruvjitiims.  'I'lu'  iiiArmities  of  otic  member  of  the  family, 
till'  [ii-rxiitui  lil''Tt)'Lsli  of  another,  and  the  hnman  weaknesses 
of  ull,  were  dis]>l:iyf<t,  and  all  for  the  |)iir[)OHe  of  deei>eniug 
thf  ili.-liki;  a;^;iitisi  Wordsworth  hinisclf,  which  the  receiver 
of  his  (iii>in-y,  tin'  cater  of  liis  dinnerf,  and  the  dreary  pro- 
icnre  strove  to  exfitc.  Moreover,  he  pep- 
I  <.^(  I icwiliery  scarcviy  [mrulleled,  we  hope,  in 
litiraiure.  In  the  cunlidenco  of  their  most 
W'lril^worili  had  cotnmitnicatcd  portions  of 
jhiiiii  to  his  jjin'st,  wlio  was  jwrfoctly  well 
wurk  «:i~  I.)  r.-sl  in  -hirkiK-^s  and  silcnco  till 
b'alli.  In  lln'sr  tnajra/iiu-iirtirl.-s  n.'Qiiiiicey, 
;iir'ir'iui[-;  [iii!-[ii);-c  lii.s  line  gift  of  memory, 
^^iisj,-.  whii'l,  1,..  ii.f.inned  us  was  of  far  higher 
llili:;^  I'lsf  we  had  to  expont.  And  what  was 
I'niiiliiet  iiriiliT  this  nncqnaled  ox|)orioncc  of 
>ail  ('■i-Iiii^''  Wliili'  sii  many  anecdotes  were 
ct's  fireside,  the  following  ought  to  be  added: 
was  talking  with  him  by  that  fireside,  and 
TiieTiliune<l  T")e(iiiitiei;v's  m.iLraziiie  artieles.  Wor<lsworth 
bejTijed  lo  lie  f,i>ared  any  aeroiinl  of  them,  .living  that  the  miin 
had  lonir  passed  aaay'fn.m  tl.<^  liimily  life  ami  mind,  ami 
titat  lie  did  not  wish  lo  riiflle  liimsell' in  a  useless  way  alxiiit 
.1  misbehavior  whii'li  could  not  be  remedied.  The  frivnd 
u'ri|uieseed,  saying;  "Well,  1  will  lell  yon  only  one  thing 
that  he  says,  and  then  wo  will  talk  of  other  things.  He 
says  yonr  wife  is  too  good  f<ir  yun."  The  old  poet's  dim 
eyes  lighted  up  instantly,  and  he  started  from  hi»  seat  and 
flnnghimsclfagainstthemantel-pic<.re,  with  hiu  hack  to  the  fire, 
as  he  cried  with  loud  enthusiasm:  "And  that's  irue/    Thtrt 
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he  is  riglit!"     And  liis  disgust  ;iiid  t'oiitenipl  for  tliu  triiitor 
were  visUily  tmuk'niUil. 

During  a  long  ttmrsi;  of  _v.';u>  Dt'Qiiiiiccy  wcDt  on  dream- 
ing alwaypi,  sonivtinK'S  m.-lii,-iniiig  works  of  liigli  value  and 
gicat  cfHcacy,  whidi  were  ni^vcr  to  oxi^^t;  pnimising  largely 
til  iHMikscllirrt  and  otlu'is,  and  tiiiiing  thn)Ugli  a  weakni'ss 
tn>  dfi'jHsiated  tliat  it  should  liavr  pri'Vt'iitcd  his  making 
any  |)r(iniis«>s.  When  his  thi-i-e  dunglili-i's  wi-n-  gr<)\vn  np, 
and  his  wift-  was  ilwid,  ht'  lived  in  a  jilcasant  cottage  at 
I^i.s.swa<l<-,  lu-ai-  Kc)inl>ur(;h,  wi'll-knowii  hy  name  to  thoso 
who  liavf  nivir  wen  ils  lifauliis  as  tin-  si-em-  of  S<'Otl's 
early  married  lifi>  uiid  first  great  aeliii-veiiieiils  in  literature. 
Thent,  svliile  tlic  family  fortiin<'s  were  exim'^sly  made  eon- 
tiogent  on  Ids  ahstlnene''  froiiL  his  drug,  Difiiiiiieey  did  ab- 
stain, or  olwTve  nii"leraiiiin.  His  flow  of  eonversatiou  was 
tlion  the  deltghl  of  old  nei|iiaintan<-e  and  admiring  stran- 
gers, who  eamc  lo  hear  the  charmer  and  to  rei'<'ive  the  iin- 
presHion,  which  ei)uKi  n<fVtT  he  lost,  of  the  singular  ligun- 
and  conutenaiiee  anil  the  finely  modulated  voiee,  which  were 
like  DOthing  else  in  the  world.  It  wa>  a  strange  thing  to 
look  upon  the  fnigile  form  and  features,  which  might  he 
those  of  a  dying  man,  and  to  hear  .sueli  ntterances  as  ids — 
now  the  strangest  eommenls  and  insignificant  incidents;  now 
pregnant  remarks  im  gn-ai  subjects,  aii<i  then  malignant  gos- 
Kip,  virulent  and  liasc,  Iml  delivered  with  an  air  and  a  vniec 
of  phihii><»phica[  ralmness  and  inleih-eltial  eonimeiitaiy  sneh 
as  caused  the  dir^ust  of  the  li^K'ner  to  h<-  largely  (lualified 
with  amuist'nienC  and  surpri.se.  One  good  lidng  was,  that 
doIkhIv's  name  and  ilinie  could  he  really  injured  by  uny 
thing  DeQuinc<'y  could  say.  There  was  sueli  a  grotesijueuir 
about  the  mode  nf  his  evil  s|H'akiug,  aixl  i(  was  so  gratui- 
bitu  and  excessive,  that  the  heaivr  e<udd  not  help  regarding 
it  aa  a  aiDgular  sort  of  intellectual  exereise,  or  an  eflorL  in 
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ilii-  sjHitktT  l(>  iiUwTvc,  for  once,  something  outside  of  hiih- 
KL-\i\  ntrliir  tli:iii  ;is  iiiiy  token  of  actual  feeling  towards  the 

.,-t,'n^il)l<>  HhJ(.,.|. 

lii't  trii~  siiati^u  ciimmtintator  on  individual  charooter 
iitLvt  vvillj  rimi!'  iiu'Wiv  ami  :i  wiser  interpretation  than  ha 
w;i-  liim->lt'  (iiii:!!!!!;  of.  lie  was  not  made  like  other  men; 
:iti'l  iic  dill  ni>[  live,  think,  or  feel  like  them.  A  singular 
(H;rnii'^:iiinii  w :i.-,  singularly  and  fat«llj'  deranged  in  its 
inii'iii  lH;(rprc  it  (■<mld  show  its  best  r|uality.  Marvelous 
;iiLilyii.-.il  far'iiliy  hi'  had;  hut  it  all  oozod  out  iu  barren 
vvnni-.,  ('iNiniiinii  cloqueui'e  he  had;  but  it  degenerated 
inr„  ,L;M(i-tir:,l  ;.:,n-iilitv,  r.nd..ml  t.^mptin-  hv  th<'  LNhling 
'.I  in-  -tiiii^.  II  i-  <,u.-li.mul>l.;  wh.-lliiT,  if  1...-  h:.d'  nt-v.T 
l,m.-li.-.l  .iiiiuiri  .,!■  win.',  his  tvul  acln..vfin.>nts  would  h;ive 
li.rrn  -,|l.<n..uti;,!,  I'.t  Im;  \vA  no  <-..i..-,.i.li..U  of  :i  verituhle 
-[:iii.|-i.,<ini  <>f  |.|iil..>..>|>hi<;:il  invr.-ii-;iii..n :  hut  thf  actual 
<  n;..:  ,.r  l,;.  itilrm|i.Tiiriff  wa-  1o  iiL';:rav;ite  t-i  i'xec«-i  his 
iiitr.-i.->[';iv.-  Miid''iirii'.-;,  iiii.l  lo  [■'■iii-ivi'  him  imv.-isantlv 
fiiin.r.',  r,.„i,  il„.  Mr,-.lfu!  di^i-ipli...'  uf  trur  ...■i,-nc.>.  HiV 
itMn.liti.iri-    i.r  lm,h-  ;md  mln.l  w.-rr  ;il.u.>niial.  and  hl^  study 

■  ■[  \\i-  <„,.'  [Iiin-  lu-  kucw  any  (liiii^r  al.out— ill.;  human 
ii.ih.l— w:,-  r:t.;i.-allv  im|.,T[;..'i/  lli<  p.w.Ts,  ii"l.le  and 
rii:ivini„^  a.-  tl..-y  midit  h^ivo  l>..vii,  wciv  M  on..-  .vasU-d 
:iii,l  w.ak-iw.!  llLVMi^h  tlirirowM  |.ariial  .■N.:r><.  His  moral 
i.ariLr.  ivlax-.l  :iu.l  .-;nik,  a-  ulu^(  alway-  \n-  tli-  rnsi^  where 
s.'i)-;iiiliiy   U  sllintiiah-.l  and  arli"n  ]iaral_\v..'d  ;  and  the  man 

■  iC  ^.■uiii-  wlm.  i;,riy  years  h,-lo|v  his  death,  admiui-<fered  a 
iii'iral  warriiu'j  to  all  Kn^Iand,  and  eominanded  the  syni- 
jafliy  and  admiratimi  of  :i  natiiui,  livetl  on,  lo  aohieve 
iL.itliiti^'  hill  ill.,  driivcry  of  some  .■onti.lrnc.-s  of  .|uefitioiial.le 
viilui;  ;<itd  bcaulv,  and  lo  loniniaud  fnmi  u.s  nothing  more 
than  a  c^Jm[)a^i^ionutl■  soiruw  that  an  iiitnlhet  so  subtle  and 
an  eloqueniK^  so  (dianning  in   il;;   jKithos,  its  humor,  ita  io- 
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eight,  and  its  muHic,  »<liniil(]  have  lefl  the  world  in  no  way 
the  better  for  8ueh  gift",  unless  by  the  "raniing  ntTordcd  in 
"  Confessions  "  lirst,  and  tiien,  by  exanipic,  ugainxt  the  curse 
which  neutralized  their  influence  and  corrupted  !t^  source. — 
IlAItltlET   MART[^'EAU. 


XXXIII. 

P  WStON  OF  TIME. 


X""    r>Tn  y^'ii  not  «'(■  him  tluit  over  the  snow 
vt'  (';ul:i-  ■  II  with  II  |»a(io  so  rnutious  imd  slow?— 


cl    hirJ   Stop   t 

■wn  whi'ii  ih 

o  a  p(-[i.hiliini-tick, 
1'  .lurknows  wna  thick? 

.V.lll     hllllNll 

iK  tiiiixl  !iikI  heart. 

r.   US    llic    li;j 

1)1   .lir.l  ,i«ay. 

(■..ii.i^:.   ..     iJr.   >-,i!li   lii.il    r,i.;i-liiv.l  tr.'U.i. 

i   will  i,.i:-  liiiii  T.,  Iii,..'..r  :iv,hilr  «ilh  mc 
Til!  ]  :     yi--.-nn-  .■l,ill   ;,.i.l   «r;ii-i,ii-^- lie.'. 

A   n..|>  ii  .  l-.iinis':'       Ik     y  -li'i-ii  In  rrlirai-He, 

Wiil:  ii.'-,  rp.iiiiji.ii-^  ill  ■ii-iiT.-  <i[i)ircwed. 

'I'hi-  v,i,i.!..-„   1  .■ ml  Hi^l,  iIk.  i:i|vr".. -I,>w 

Wliii-li    'liiiiiinn-il  uTai'  iiV-i-  ihf;  siiecl.ral  siiow. 

Alv  riiixi..,!.  ,.ai-.t  Ih.,  h.i.ith-sd.ii^.  kT»;«-. 

Aiui  111     r."!  Ham-  l.-aiM-l  :iuil  I..Tk.>ii.',l  auew. 

Hirl  rhi-lly  inyMf.  uitli  siii^iiihtr  fiirL-, 
Mill  I  till-  lln-  hniirv  ]iii>srTn.-e  prepare. 
28K 


A  VISION  OF  TIME. 

Yet  with  little  success,  na  I  paced  tlic  room, 
Did  I  labor  to  tmnish  a  bciisc  of  gloom. 

My  thniiglits  nore  gnhig  and  oniiiiiig  like  bees, 
With  store  from  the  year's  wldtvstretchiiig  leas; 

Koine  Iiidcn  with  honey,  sonic  laden  with  gall. 
And  into  my  heart  they  dropped  it  all  I 

O  nuHcrablo  heart !  at  once  overnin 

With  the  hon«:y  and  gall  thon  can'nt  not  shun. 

0  wretched  heart  t  in  eadneds  I  cried. 
Where  ia  thy  trust  in  the  Crucified? 

And  in  wrestling  prayer  did  I  labor  long 
That  the  Mighty  One  would  make  me  strong. 

That  piayer  was  more  thaTi  a  useless  breath: 
It  brought  to  my  soul  God's  saving  health. 

The  hours  went  by  on  their  drowsy  flight. 
And  came  the  mid<lle  watch  of  tlie  night; 

In  {>art  iinmanDe<l  in  spito  of  my  care, 

1  beheld  my  gnent  in  the  taper's  glare, 

A  wall  of  darkness  around  him  thick, 
As  onward  he  came  to  a  pendulum-tick. 

Then  quickly  I  opened  wide  the  door. 
And  bade  him  pass  my  threshold  o'er, 

And  linger  awhile  away  from  the  cold. 
And  repeat  some  story  or  ballad  old, — 

His  weary  limbs  to  strengthen  with  rest, 
For  his  course  to  tlie  ever-receding  West. 

nirongh  tlie  vacant  dixir  in  wonder  I  glanced, 
And  stood — won  it  long? — us  one  entranced. 


A  VE  MEX  AS'D  WOMEN. 


\ 


Silence  bo  awful  did  fill  the  room, 

That  tlie  tick  of  the  clock  was  a  ciinnoD'a  boom. 


And  my  heart  it  sank  to  it) 
Ai]d  in  whelming  awe  did  i 


lowest  retreat, 
luffle  its  beat. 


For  now  I  beheld,  as  never  before; 
And  heard  to  forget — ah,  nevermore! 

For  with  outstretched  band,  with  scythe  antl  gliu^  J 
With  naught  of  a  pause  did  the  traveler  pass. 

And  ivith  upturneii  face  he  the  silence  broke, 
And  thus,  as  be  went,  he  measured!/  spoke: 

My  journey  is  long,  but  my  limbs  are  strong; 
And  I  stay  not  for  rest,  for  story,  or  song. 

It  is  ouly  a  dirge,  that  ever  I  ^ng; 

It  is  only  of  death,  the  tale  that  I  bring; 

Of  death  that  is  life,  as  it  cometh  to  pass; 
Of  death  that  is  death,  alas!  alael 


And  these  I  chant,  a 
As  I  go  on  my  way  i 


go  on  my  vray, 
er  anil  aye. 


Call  not  thyself  wretched,  though  bitter  and  eweet 
In  thy  cup  at  this  hour  iutermiugle  aud  meet. 

Borne  cloud  with  the  sunshine  must  ever  appear, 

And  darkness  prevails  till  moruing  is  near. 

But  who  doth  remember  the  gloom  and  the  ni^iti,  . 
When  the  sky  is  aglow  witii  the  beautjful  llgklT 

O  alasl  if  tbou  drinkeat  the  bitter  aloue, 
Nor  heaven  nor  earth  may  stifle  thy  moan  I 

Thy  moan  I — and  tbe  ooho  died  away— 


tkj  a 


nl  thy  n 


a  forever  aud  ayel 
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Hid  meaBiired  voice  I  Iiennl  no  more ; 
But  not  till  I  stand  on  eternity'B  shore. 

And  tlio  thiiii:^  ()f  time  be  frirgi>ttflii  all. 
Shall  I  cease  that  traveler's  worcU  to  recall. 

Aa  onwani  he  moved  bi  ii  peiidiiluin-tick, 
The  gloom  and  the  (larkuoHit  urounil  him  thick, 

I  fell  on  my  knoes  anil  l)n>n(hcil  a  pnvyer ; 
And  it  rose,  I  ween,  thruugh  tlic  iiiidniglit  air. 

To  a  God  who  kiioweth  tlio  wants  and  all 
TIic  evil  and  good  of  this  rartldy  thrall ; 

To  One  who  Buffered  as  on  this  day. 
And  began  our  Hiint  to  purge  an'ay : 

To  Him  wh<)  hnth  iiromi«>t  to  hoed  our  cry, 
And  a  troubled  heart  to  purify. 

And  1  feel  that  the  gall  will  ever  grow  lesa, 
1^11  I  Bee  His  face  iu  righteousness. 

And  now  my  soid  \a  filled  with  cheer 

For  the  march  of  a  bright  and  happy  I^ew  Year. 

As  years  roll  on,  whether  sun  doth  shine 
Or  clouds  overcast,  I  will  never  repine; 

For  I  know,  when  the  race  of  time  is  run, 
I  alial)  enter  a  realm  of  ICt«nial  tiuu. 


XXXIV. 

(SoiN  i«9B-DiitD  IIMS.] 

FROM  DARKNESS  TO  UQHT. 


TOHN  BUNYAN,  the  most  popular  peli^oas  writer 
the  English  language,  was  born  at  ElsUnr, 
about  a  mile  from  Bedford,  in  the  year  1628.  He 
J  mav  be  said  to  have  been  born  a  tinker.  The 
tinkers  then  formed  a  hereditary  caste,  which  waa  held  in  no 
high  estimation.  They  were  generally  vagmnts  and  pilfer- 
ers, and  wtre  often  confounded  with  the  gypfiies,  whotn,  in 
truth,  th^y  nearly  resembled.  Bunyan's  &ther  was  mora 
rcpcctable  than  most  of  the  tribe.  He  had  a  fixed  resi- 
dtncL,  and  was  able  to  send  his  son  to  a  village  school, 
where  reading  and  writing  were  taught. 

The  years  of  John's  boyhood  were  those  during  whiofa 
the  Puritan  spirit  was  in  the  highest  vigor  all  over  England; 
and  nowhere  had  that  spirit  more  influence  than  in  Bedford- 
shire. It  is  not  wondLTfnl,  therefore,  that  a  lad  to  whom 
nature  had  given  a  powerful  imagination,  and  Mensibility 
which  amounted  to  a  disease,  should  have  been  early  haunted 
by  religious  terrors.  Before  he  was  ten,  his  sports  were  in- 
terrupted by  fits  of  remorne  and  despair;  and  his  sleep  was 
disturbed  by  dreamt?  of  fiends  trying  to  fly  away  with  him. 
As  he  grew  older,  his  mental  conflicts  became  still  more  vio- 
lent. The  Btrong  language  in  which  he  described  them  haa 
strangely  misled  all  his  biographers  except  Mr.  Southey.  It 
has  long  been  an  ordinary  practice  with  piona  writers  to  ctte_ 
Bnnyut  u  an  inBtauce  of  the  guperaatural  power 
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grace  to  reecue  the  huinuii  soul  fruiu  tlic  luwitst  depths  of 
wickedaesfl.  He  is  oulUd  in  one  book  the  most  notorious 
of  profligutcM;  in  unuthcr,  the  brand  plucked  fnini  the 
burning.  He  is  desigiiuU'd  in  Mr.  Ivimoy's  "  nist<)rj'  of  the 
Baptists"  as  the  dcprawd  Biinyun,  the  wicked  tinker  of 
KIstow.  Mr.  ^ylaud,  u  man  once  of  groat  note  among  the 
Di-siji-nters,  breaks  ont  into  the  following  rhapsody  i  "No 
man  of  common  sense  and  common  integrity  can  deny  that 
Jinnyan  wu.s  a  practical  atheist,  a  xs-orthless,  contemptible  in- 
fidel, a  vile  rebel  to  Gwl  and  goodness,  a  common  profligate, 
a  soul-de»pising,  a  soul-murdering,  a  soiil-damning,  thoiight- 
I088  wretch  as  oonld  exist  on  tlie  face  of  the  earth.  Now, 
be  astonished,  ()  heavens,  to  elvrnily !  and  wonder,  O  earth 
and  hell,  while  lime  endunH!  Behold  this  very  man  be- 
come a  miracle  of  mei-cy,  a  mirnn-  of  wisdom,  goodness, 
holiness,  tnilli,  and  love."  I*iit  whoi^ver  takes  the  trouble  to 
examine  the  evidence,  will  find  lliat  the  good  men  vvlio 
wrote  this  had  been  deceived  by  a  phr:usenlogy  which,  as 
they  had  been  bearing  il  and  using  it  all  their  lives,  they 
onght  to  have  nndcrstood  better.  There  can  not  he  a  gniatcr 
mistake  tlian  to  infer,  from  the  slnnig  expressions  in  which 
a  devout  man  bemoans  his  exceeding  sinfulness,  tliat  he  has 
led  a  worse  life  than  liis  neighborri.  Many  excellent  persons, 
whose  mond  chanicter  fmm  hoylioo<l  to  idd  age  has  been 
free  from  any  slain  discernible  to  their  fellow-creatures, 
have,  in  their  autobingraphies  and  diaries,  applied  to  them- 
selves, and  doubtless  with  sineerity,  epithels  as  severe  as 
could  be  applied  to  Titus  Oates  or  Mrs,  Brnwnrij^.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  Bnnyan  was,  at  eigbleen,  what,  in  any  but 
the  raost  austerely  Puritan  <nroles,  would  liavc  lK>en  consid- 
ered as  a  young  man  of  singular  gravity  and  innoctence. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  remarked  that  he,  like  many  other  poni- 
tenta  who^  in  ^oeral  terms,  ackuowlodged  themselves  to 
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have  been  the  worst"  of  maakind,  firinl  up  and  8tOod  vigor*- 
ously  on  hi.s  defense  whenever  any  particular  charge  wu 
brought  againiit  him  by  othei's.  He  deolares,  it  is  true,  that 
he  had  let  k>use  the  reins  on  the  nock  of  his  lasts,  that  he 
had  delighted  in  all  transgress ionK  against  the  divine  law, 
and  that  he  had  Ueen  the  ringleader  of  the  youth  of  EUlow 
in  alt  manner  of  vice.  But,  when  those  who  wislied  him  ill 
aecu.scd  him  of  licentious  amours,  be  called  on  God  and  the 
angels  to  attust  hia  purity.  No  woman,  he  said,  in 
heaven,  earth,  or  hell  could  charge  him  with  having  ever 
made  any  improper  advances  to  her.  Not  only  had  he  been 
strictly  faithful  to  his  wife,  but  he  had,  even  before  mar- 
riage, been  perfectly  spotless.  It  does  not  appear  from  big 
own  coufesMions,  or  from  the  railings  of  his  enemies,  that  he 
ever  was  drunk  in  his  life.  One  bad  habit  he  contracted, 
that  of  n.-ing  profane  language;  but  he  tells  us  that  a  single 
reproof  cured  him  so  effectually  that  he  never  offended 
ngalu.  The  worst  that  can  be  laid  to  the  dharge  of  this 
poor  youth,  whom  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  represent  as  thoi  j 
most  dosperjfe  of  reprobates,  as  a  village  Rochester,  is  thkt' 
he  had  a  great  liking  for  some  diversions,  quite  harnileSB  in  f 
themselves,  but  condemned  by  the  rigid  precisians  among 
whom  he  lived,  and  for  whose  opinion  he  had  a  great  n- 
spL'ct.  The  four  chief  sins  of  which  he  was  guilty  wen 
dancing,  ringing  the  bells  of  the  parish  church,  playing  at*^ 
tip-cat,  and  reading  the  "History  of  Sir  Bevis  of  8outhamp> 
ton,"  A  rector  of  the  school  of  hand  would  have  held 
Buch  a  young  man  up  to  the  whole  parish  as  a  model.  But 
Bunyan's  notions  of  good  and  evil  bad  been  learned  in  a 
very  different  school;  and  he  was  made  miserable  by  the 
conflict  between  his  tastes  and  his  scruples. 

When  he  was  about  seventeen,  the  ordinary  eolI^^*o  of  hb 
life  was  interrupted  hy  an  event  wbioh  gave  a  lasting  aohit  \ 
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to  his  tlioiigliiH.  H(i  ciilistoil  in  the  Parliamentary  army, 
ami  siTved  tliiriiin  llic  ilcfiijivo  (lampaifrn  of  1645.  All  that 
we  know  lit'  his  tiiilitaiy  career  h  thut,  at  tlie  sic^e  of 
I.i'ii'i'ster,  out-  of  Win  comrades,  who  had  taken  his  jxist,  was 
killed  by  a  >hi»t  from  the  town,  Biiiiyan  ever  after  ciin- 
sidercd  hinist'lf  as  having  been  saved  from  dealh  by  the 
s(>ecial  intcrferenee  of  Providence.  It  may  be  observed 
that  his  imai;inatioii  was  strongly  impn.'.ssi-d  by  the  glimpso 
which  he  had  caiiglil  of  the  [>om[)  of  war.  To  the  last  lie 
lovi'd  to  draw  his  illuNtratinuH  of  sacred  things  from  camp» 
and  fortresses,  fnmi  (?uns,  dnims,  trunii>cts,  flags  of  truce, 
anil  rrginients  arrayed,  each  under  its  own  banner.  His 
(■real heart,  his  Captain  Boanerges,  and  his  Captain  Credenec 
are  evidently  jwrtraits,  of  which  the  originals  were  among 
those  martial  saints  who  fought  and  ex])Oundcd  in  Fairfax's 
army. 

In  a  few  months  Bunyan  returned  home  and  married. 
Tlis  wife  had  some  pious  relations,  and  I)n>ug1it  him  as  tier 
only  portion  some  pious  books.  And  now  his.  mind,  excit- 
able by  nature,  very  iniperfetttly  disciplined  by  education, 
and  eX])osed,  without  any  protection,  to  the  infectious  viru- 
lence of  the  enthusiasm  which  was  then  epidemi<r  in  England, 
began  to  be  fearfully  disordered.  lu  outward  things  he 
soon  became  a  strict  Pharisee,  He  was  constant  in  attcn<l- 
ance  ut  prayers  and  sermons.  His  titvoriu-  aninsementH 
were,  one  afler  another,  roltn^uishcd,  though  nut  without 
many  painful  strup^les.  In  the  middle  of  a  game  at  tip-cat 
he  pauKcd,  and  stood  staring  wildly  upward  willi  his  stick  in 
his  hand.  He  had  heard  a  voice  asking  him  wliether  he 
vould  leave  his  sins  and  go  to  heaven,  or  kc<-p  his  sins  and 
go  to  hell ;  and  he  had  noen  an  awful  counteiiiini-i'  frowning 
OD  him  from  the  sky.  The  odious  vice  of  bill-ringing  he 
(enounced;  but  he  still  for  a  time  ventured  to  gti  to  the 
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i'liiir<'li-t'>w<T  tiiid  look  on  while  others  pulled  the  ropes. 
l>iii  siiiiii  till'  tliciu};lit  striiuk  him  that,  if  he  persisted  in 
smh  wii-k('<lii<'~s,  tliu  Kteojtle  would  full  on  his  heud;  and  he 
fl.il  in  Icrror  fV'mi  the  aiicursed  phiee.  To  give  up  dancing 
mi  tin-  vi!l:i^'i'  ■riven  was  still  luirder;  and  sonif  niuiitlis 
i'i:i;>-i'i)  111  !'m]-i'  III'  luid  tlio  iortitndo  to  part  with  tliis  darling 
-ill.  Wli.ii  ihi-  l;L.-t  wif-ritii-c  liud  been  made,  he  wa.«,  even 
wih  II  ii'ii'd  In  ilii^  niuxims  of  that  austere  time,  tuultlesB. 
All  Kl,-I..w  t:ilUid  of  him  as  an  eininently  pi"ii«  youth. 
Hut  III-'  iiwii  mind  was  iniirr  iiu<{iiiet  than  ever.  Having 
untiling  nunc  to  dii  in  t!ie  way  of  visiMe  reformation,  yet 
iindinj:  in  [■.■lisrinii  n<  i.lcit-nnv^  (o  ^.ii[.|>K-  tli.>  pluco  of  the 
Jiiv.-iiili'  uninM'Mi..'nts  whirl,  he  tiad  ivlin(|<u.~li<'d.  hv  he-r-ui 
t"  :i[)pivlifiiil  lliiit  lie  l:iv  innler  t^omi-  speeial  nialedictiim ; 
;ind  he  w;is  t.irmeni,..!  l.v  a  siieec->^^iini  ..f  fantasies  wliieli 
siLiiieil  liki'ly  1..  drive  hin'i  to  sniei.le  or  to  Bedlam. 

At  <nt'-  um-  Ik-  (.">li  it  into  his  he:id  thai  idl    [M-rsons  of 

Nravlite  l>] 1  would  he  saved,  and  tried  to  inuk<'  ont  that 

he  [Kir k  ..f  that  hlo.,d  ;  hut  his  h.-i.es  were  siK-edily  de- 

slnived  l.v  his  nilhiT,  wh.i  seems  lo  have  had  no  ambiti-.n 
111  be   re^r:,rd.-d  as  a  J.'w, 

Al  aii.illi.T  litiii-,  I'.nnvan  was  disturbed  l.v  a  strange  di- 
h.iniiui:  ■■  If  1  liavi-  not  faith,  I  am  h>st ;  if  I  have  "faith. 
I  '-III  v,-.;'l:  iiiitvi-'ii.s."  H.'  w.i.i  (empt.'d  to  erv  t<.  the  ]m<\- 
di-  li<-!wi....i  Kl-i.,w  and  Itedlbrd,  "lie  ve'drv,"and  to 
slak.-  hi.  elernal   Iiojxk  ,.n   ihe  event. 

'rii.M  he  li...k  lip  a  notion  lliat  the  da  v  of  grace  for  Bed- 
font  and  tile  rieighh..ri(,jr  villages  was  |Ki'ssed  ;  thai  all  who 
weri'  to  be  saved  in  thai  jiart  of  iMiglaiid  were  already  eon- 
verled  ;  and  that  lie  hail  begun  to  pray  and  strive  some 
months  too  late. 

Then  he  was  hara,«s<-d  by  donl.ls  whether  the  Turks 
were  not   in   the   righr,  and    (lie  Christians  in    the  wrong. 
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Then  he  was  troubled  by  a  maniacal  impulse  which 
prompU'tl  him  to  pniy  to  the  trees,  to  a  broomstick,  to  the 
parish  bull.  As  yot,  however,  he  was  only  entering  the 
Valk-y  of  the  Shiidow  of  Death.  Sooii  the  durkiiCHS  grow 
tliicker.  Hidiious  form^  floated  before  him.  Sounds  of 
cnrsing  und  wailing  were  in  his  ears.  His  way  ran  through 
Hteneh  and  fire,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  bottonilcas  pit. 
He  began  to  be  haunted  by  a  strange  curiosity  about  the 
unpardonable  sin,  and  by  a  morbid  bulging  to  commit  it. 
But  the  most  frightful  of  all  the  forms  which  his  diiscase 
took  was  a  pn>pensity  to  utter  blasitheniy,  and  esjiccially  to 
renounce  \i\s  nhar*^  in  tlie  bencfit-s  of  the  redemption.  Night 
and  day,  in  bud,  at  table,  at  work,  evil  spirits,  as  he  imag- 
ined, were  repeating  close  to  his  ear  the  words,  "Sell  him! 
sell  him!"  He  struck  at  the  hobgoblins;  he  pushed  them 
from  him;  but  »till  thoy  were  ever  al  bis  side.  He  cried 
out  iu  answer  to  them,  hour  after  hour,  "Xevcr,  never!  not 
for  thoiisandfi  of  worlds — not  for  thousands!"  At  length, 
worn  out  by  this  long  agony,  he  sutliTcd  the  fatal  words  to 
escape  him,  "Ijct  bim  go,  if  be  will."  Then  his  misery 
became  more  fearful  than  ever.  He  had  done  what  could 
not  be  forgiven.  He  bad  forfeited  his  ]>art  of  the  great 
sacrifice.  Like  Esini,  be  had  sold  his  birthrigbl,  and  there 
was  no  longfT  any  })Iacc  for  rc|K'ntanee.  "  None,"  bo  after- 
ward wrote,  "  knows  the  terrors  of  thow  days  biit  myself." 
He  haa  dcscrilwd  his  HufTcriugs  with  singular  energy,  sim- 
plicity, and  pathos.  He  enviinl  the  brutes ;  lie  envied  the 
very  stones  in  the  street,  and  the  tiles  on  the  houses.  The 
sun  seemed  to  withhold  its  light  ami  warmth  from  kini. 
His  body,  though  cast  in  a  sttinly  mould,  and  though  still 
in  the  highest  vigor  of  youth,  trembled  whole  days  together 
with  the  fear  of  death  and  judgment.  He  fancied  that  this 
ticrobling  was  the  sign  set  on  the  worst  rcpnibatcs,  the  sign 
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which  God  had  put  on  Caiu.  The  uuhappy  man')'  emotion 
tlcistroyed  his  power  of  digeatioo.  He  had  such  {Ktios  that 
he  expected  to  burst  asunder  like  <ludaa,  whom  he  regarded 
as  hiH  prototype. 

NfilhiT  the  booka  which  Bunyau  read  nor  the  advisers 
wliom  he  coustilted  were  likely  to  do  much  good  in  a  case 
]il;e  hia.  His  small  library  had  received  a  mo.'^t  unseaHon- 
able  addition — the  account  of  the  lamentable  end  of  Francis 
Sjiira.  One  ancient  man  of  high  repute  for  piety,  whom  tbe 
siifTurer  consulted  gave  an  opinion  which  might  well  have 
produciul  futal  couaequences.  "I  am  afraid,"  said  Buoyao^ 
"that  I  have  committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost," 
"  Indeed/'  said  the  old  fanatic,  "  I  am  afraid  that  you  have." 

At  length  the  cIoikIm  broke ;  the  light  became  clearer  and 
clearer,  and  tlic  enthusiast,  who  bad  imagined  that  he  was 
branded  with  the  miirk  of  the  first  murderer,  and  destiued 
to  the  end  of  the  arch-traitor,  enjoyed  peace  and  a  cheerful 
confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God.  Years  elapsed,  however, 
bd'ore  his  nerves,  which  had  been  so  perilously  ovei^ 
stralni'd,  recovered  their  tone.  When  he  had  joined  a  Bap- 
tist society  iit  Bedford,  and  was  for  the  first  time  admitted 
to  partake  of  the  Eucharist,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  lie 
could  refrain  from  imprecating  dcfltruction  on  his  brethren 
wliilc  the  cup  was  passing  from  hand  to  hand.  After  h* 
had  bien  some  time  a  member  of  the  congregation  he  began 
to  preach;  and  his  sermons  produced  a  powerful  effect.  H* 
was,  indeed,  illiteriite;  but  he  ni)oke  to  illiterate  men.  The 
severe  training  through  which  he  had  passed  had  given  faim 
such  an  experimental  knowledge  of  all  the  modes  of  relig- 
ious melancholy  tm  he  could  never  have  gathered  from 
books;  and  his  vigorous  genius,  animated  liy  a  fervent 
spirit  of  devotion,  enabled  him  not  only  to  e:xercise  a  great 
inBuenoe  over  the  vulgar,  but  even  to  extort  the  half-ma- 
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tempttioiiR  admiration  of  wholiirs.  Yet  it  was  long  before 
he  ceased  to  l>e  tormented  by  an  impnlBe  which  urged  him 
to  utter  words  of  hoirlblc  impiety  in  the  pulpit, 

Coiiiiter-irril^ints  m'e  of  as  great  use  in  moral  a-s  la 
physical  diseases.  It  sliouhl  seem  that  Bunyan  was  finally 
relieved  ftimi  the  iiiiernul  stifieriiigs  which  had  embittered 
his  life  by  Hhiirp  iierneeiition  from  without.  He  had  been 
five  veal's  a  preacher  when  the  Restoration  ])iit  it  iu  the 
power  of  the  Cavalier  gentlemen  and  clergymen  all  over  the 
country  to  oppress  the  Dissenterw;  aud,  of  all  the  Dissenters 
whose  history  is  kuown  to  us,  he  was,  [terliajis,  the  most 
hanlly  treated.  In  November,  1660,  he  was  flung  into  Bed- 
fonl  jail ;  and  there  he  remained,  with  some  intervals  of 
partial  and  precarious  liberty,  during  twelve  years.  Hiii 
persecutors  trii^l  to  extort  from  him  a  pi-omise  that  he  would 
ubstuin  from  preaching;  but  he  was  convinwd  that  he  was 
divinely  set  apart  and  commissioned  to  li<'  a  teacher  of 
righteousness,  and  he  was  fully  determined  to  ol)ey  God 
rather  than  man.  He  was  brought  bcli>re  several  tribunals, 
laughed  at,  caress<>d,  reviled,  menaced,  but  in  vain.  He 
was  fheetioiisly  told  that  he  was  quite  right  in  thinking  that 
be  ought  not  to  hide  his  gifl ;  but  that  his  real  gifl  was  skill 
in  repairing  old  kettles.  He  was  corai>ared  to  Alexander 
the  pop|»ersniitb.  He  was  told  that,  if  he  would  give  up 
preaching,  he  should  he  instantly  lilterated.  He  was  warned 
that,  if  he  persisted  in  disobeying  the  law,  he  would  be 
liable  to  Imaishment ;  and  that  if  he  were  found  in  Knghind 
after  a  certain  time,  his  neck  would  be  stretched.  His 
answer  was,  "  If  you  let  me  out  to-day,  I  will  preach  again 
to-morrow."  Year  after  year  he  lay  patiently  in  a  dungeon, 
romjHred  with  which  the  worst  prison  now  to  bo  fouu<l  in 
the  island  is  a  palace.  His  fortitude  is  the  more  cxtraor- 
diotr^  because  bis  domestic  feelings  were  unusually  strong. 
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IrnKwl,  h".  was  consiileiwl  by  liis  stern  tirethren  as  Home- 
wliat  tiK)  fi>ii(l  anti  imliilgeiit  &  jKirent.  He  had  aeveral 
sui;ill  cliildi-Lii,  ;uk1  amoDg  tliom  a  duitgliter  who  was  blind, 
ami  wliiim  ht-  inved  with  ]>cciilliir  teiidepness.  He  could 
not,  li<-  .Slid,  Ix'iir  even  to  let  the  wind  blow  on  her;  and. 
iiiiw  she  niiL^t  stifTt-'r  cold  and  hunger,  she  must  beg.  nhe 
nui't  lif  luiitcii.  "  Yet,"  he  added,  "  I  must,  I  must  do  it." 
Wliilo  he  lav  in  prison,  he  could  do  nothing  in  the  way  of 
his  oh)  trade  for  the  mipport  of  hi^  family.  He  determined, 
thcicf'irc,  lo  lake  up  a  new  trade.  He  Icunied  to  make 
lonf;  lagficd  ihrcad-Iaees  ;  and  many  thousands  of  theae. 
arliilcH  wcie  i'lirnishcd  by  hiiu  to  the  hawkers.  While  bis 
hands  were  tliiis  Imsicii,  he  had  «tli(T  eni|iloyment  f<ir  his 
iiiiii<1  and  ills  lijis.  Hi-  gave  n^ligiini;-  instniclion  to  his 
frlluw-raplivrs,  anil  fbrni.'d  from  amonj:  tlicm  a  little  fioek, 
of  wliirli  be  was  hiins<'!f  the  jmlor.  He  .sludifd  indffati- 
gahly  till-    few  i»,.ik.-^  wliich    he    ix>«sess«l.      His    two   chief 

I- iianions  wen.-  llu-  ISiblo  und  Fun's  "  Hook  of  Martyrs." 

Ili.-^  kti..wlr.l-.>  of  111.'  Hibl,-  was  siieh  that  lu'  might  have 
liccn  calhi]  a  liviTig  cuni-iirdance;  and  on  llif  margin  of  his 
<,>],y  of  the  "IJ-iiik  of  Martyrs"  are  still  h'gible  the  ill- 
spelled  lines  of  d'ii;ir('r(;l  in  wliirli  be  expro.'^scd  his  rcver- 
ciHV  fcir  llio  brav<^  siifi'ererK,  and  his  implarablo  enmity  to 
Ibe  myslieal    IJ:il.yl.>n. 

At  hriii^lli  be  lii';;aii  to  write,  and  tbongb  it  was  some 
lime  befi.i'e  lie  ili.-eoviTcd  wbi-ri'  his  strongtli  lay,  bis  writ- 
iiig-i  were  not  unsiie<'essfnl,  Tliey  were  coai-se,  indeed,  hot 
tliey  sluiwed  a  keen  nmllier-wit,  a  great  command  of  the 
liomeiy  mother- tongue,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  En- 
glish Hibic,  anil  a  vast  and  dearly  bought  spiritual  exjKrienoe. 
They,  therefore,  when  the  coric<^for  of  the  press  had  im- 
pnivetl  the  syntikx  an<l  tlie  s)KdIing,  were  well  reoeived  by 
the  humbler  class  of  Disijenters. 


e 
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Much  of  Buiiyaii's  time  was  npcnt  io  controversy.  He 
wrote  BhArj))}'  againxt  the  QuakerH,  whom  he  seems  always 
to  have  hcltl  in  utter  abhorri'iiec.  It  is,  however,  a  remark- 
able fiict  that  ho  adoptetl  one  of  their  peculiar  fashions  ;  his 
practice  was  to  write,  not  November  or  December,  but 
eleventh  month  niul  tweltlh  montli. 

He  wrote  against  thu  liturgy  of  tlie  Ohui'eli  of  England. 
No  two  things,  awonling  to  liim,  had  less  affinity  than  tlio 
form  of  prayer  and  the  spirit  of  prayer.  Those,  he  said 
with  much  {Mtint,  who  have  must  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  are 
all  to  be  found  in  jail;  and  those  who  have  most  zeal  for 
the  form  of  pniyer  are  all  tn  lie  found  at  the  ale-house. 
The  doctrinal  articles,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  warmly  praised, 
and  defended  against  sonic  Arniiniau  elorgymen  who  had 
signed  them.  The  most  acrimonious  of  all  his  works  is  Imh 
answer  to  Edwanl  Fowlev,  afterwai-d  bishop  of  GlcuiocstiT, 
an  excellent  man,  but  not  free  fn>ui  the  taint  of  Pclagianism. 

Banyan  had  also  a  dispute  with  some  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  sect  to  which  he  belungml.  He  (louhtlcss  held  with 
perfect  sincerity  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  that  sect,  but 
be  did  not  consi<lei-  that  tenet  as  one  of  high  inijKtrtance, 
and  willingly  joined  in  communion  with  pious  Presbyterians 
and  Indcpndonts.  The  sterner  Baptists,  thercfon-,  loudly 
pronounced  him  a  false  bnithor.  A  controversy  arose  which 
long  survived  the  original  combatants.  In  our  own  time 
the  cause  which  Bunyaii  had  defended  with  rude  h^ic  and 
rhetoric  against  Kiffin  and  Danvers  was  pleaded  by  KoI>ert 
Hall  with  an  ingemiity  and  eloquence  such  as  no  jNiIemical 
writer  has  ever  snrpassed. 

Daring  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the  Res- 
toration Bunyan's  confinement  seems  to  have  been  strict; 
bat  as  the  passions  of  IGGO  cooled,  aa  the  hatnnl  with  which 
Ika  Fnritaiu  bad  been   regarded  while  their  reign  was  n»- 
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cent  gave  place  to  pity,  he  was  less  and  less  harshly  treated. 
The  distress  of  his  &mily,  aud  hie  owd  patient^e,  coura^, 
and  piety,  soflenc'd  the  hearts  of  his  persecutors.  Like  hitf 
own  Christian  in  the  cage,  ho  found  prot^etors  even  among 
the  crowd  of  Vuuity  Fair.  The  bishop  of  the  diocosc.  Dp. 
Bariow,  is  said  to  have  intereodi'd  for  him.  At  leugth  tlie 
]>ri.souer  was  sntfered  to  pass  most  of  his  time  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  Jail,  oil  condition,  as  it  should  seem,  that  fat 
remained  within  the  town  of  Bedford, 

Hl'  owed  his  complete  liberation  to  one  of  the  worst  acts 
of  one  of  the  worst  governments  that  England  has  ever  seen. 
In  1671  the  Cabal  was  in  power.  Charles  II  had  con- 
oliiilfd  the  treaty  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  set  up  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England.  The  first  st«p  which 
he  took  toward  that  end  was  to  annul,  by  an  uneonstitu- 
tinnal  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  all  the  penal  statutes 
u(;ainst  the  Roman  Catholics;  and  in  order  to  disguise  hia 
real  design,  he  anuulled  at  the  same  time  the  penal  statutes 
against  Protestant  No n -conformists.  Bunyan  was  conse* 
quently  set  at  large.  In  the  first  warmth  of  his  gratitude, 
he  published  a  tract  in  which  he  compared  Charles  to  that 
humane  and  generous  Persian  king  who,  though  not  himself 
hlessed  with  the  light  of  the  true  religion,  favored  the  chosea 
people,  aud  permitted  them,  after  years  of  captivity,  to  re- 
build th^ir  hcloved  temple.  To  candid  men,  who  consider 
how  much  Bunyan  had  suffered,  and  how  little  he  could 
guess  the  secret  designs  of  the  court,  the  unsuspicious  thuik- 
fulness  \\\l\\  which  he  accepted  the  precious  boon  of  fro^ 
dom  will  not  appear  to  require  any  apology. 

Before  he  left  his  prison  he  had  hcgun  the  book  whioh 
has  made  his  name  immortal.  The  history  of  that  hook  U 
remarkable.  The  author  was,  as  he  tells  us,  writing  a  treat* 
I  whidi  be  had  occasion  to  spenk  of  the  atageis  of  libe 
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Christiitu  progress.  Hn  comitaix^l  that  progroHS,  as  mauy 
othtT»  liiul  <^<iiii)):ir(Hl  it,  to  a  p!1griiiiagc.  Soon  his  quick 
wit  diK'uviTi'il  iniuimerable  points  of  siniihirity  which  had 
ewiijH'd  liis  prcdccfssDrs.  Images  funic  crowding  on  his 
miml  faster  t)iaii  he  i-oiild  pnt  them  into  words;  quagmii-cft 
und  [>ils,  sleep  )iills,  djirk  and  horriI)l(!  glens,  soft  vales, 
Gunny  pur^tnres;  a  gloomy  etistle,  of  whieli  the  court-yard 
W!iii  strewn  with  thi;  skulls  and  bones  of  murdered  prL-win- 
ers;  a  tnwii  all  liustlc  and  splendor,  like  I^ondon  on  the 
Lord  Mayor's  Day ;  and  the  narrow  [latli,  straight  as  a  rido 
could  make  it,  rnnning  on  uphill  and  down  hill,  through 
city  and  tlinmgli  wilderness,  to  the  IMiK-k  River  and  the 
Shining  (iate.  He  had  found  out — as  most  peojilc  would 
hiive  said,  hy  areident ;  as  he  would  doubtless  have  said,  by 
the  gnidanee  of  I'rovidcn(.*c — where  his  [Htwei-s  lay.  lie  luul 
no  KUspi<riou,  indeed,  that  lie  was  produeing  a  ma.sterpiccc. 
Ho  iMiuld  not  guess  what  place  Iiis  allegory  would  occupy 
in  Eiiglixh  literature,  for  of  English  literature  lie  knew  notli- 
ing.  Tlu>se  who  Mup[>o.se  him  to  have  studied  the  "Fairy 
Queen,"  might  easily  be  confuted,  if  this  were  the  jiri)|H:r 
pluue  for  a  detailed  examination  of  tlie  passages  in  which 
the  two  aUegorieii  have  been  thought  to  i-e.semble  each  other. 
The  only  work  of  fiction,  in  all  probability,  with  which  he 
could  compare  bis  pilgrim,  was  his  old  favorite,  the  legend 
of  Sir  Ruvis  of  Southampton.  He  would  have  tlioiiglii  it  u 
■ill  to  lH>rrow  any  time  from  the  serious  business  of  bis  life, 
from  his  ex)>OMitions,  his  controversies,  and  his  lace  lags,  for 
tiie  purpose  of  amusing  himself  with  what  he  cousidcrei) 
merely  as  a  trifle.  It  wils  only,  ho  n.-isures  us,  ut  spare  mo- 
menta that  he  return<Hl  to  the  House  Beautiful,  the  Delecta- 
ble Mountains,  und  the  Knchunte<]  Ground.  He  had  no 
MBiatancc.  Nobody  but  himself  saw  a  line  till  the  whole 
ms  oomplete.     Ho  iheu  uuusulte<l  his  piuus  friends.     Some 
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will'  ]il':i-'il.  Otiicrs  were  inuoh  so'amlalizcd.  It  whb  a 
vuiii  .-{■T. ,  ;i  iiiiri'  mnianoe  alxHit  giants,  auil  lions,  and  gob- 
lins, ami  wurridi's,  sninetimes  fighting  with  luonatere,  aod 
s'liiK'tiDir--^  rf^:il('il  by  fair  ladicR  in  stately  palaces.  The 
loiJM'.  allici>iii;il  \vit«  nt  WiH'n  might  write  such  stuff  to  di- 
VI  r(  till'  |.:iiiii<'c]  .1  czoIk'Is  of  the  court;  but  did  it  become  a 
itiiiii!  r  .if  l!ir  (Jiis|H'l  to  copy  the  evil  fashions  of  the 
uoi'lil '.'  '\'\vv'  \\-m\  been  a  time  when  the  cant  of  suoh  fools 
wMiiiil  Lavi  \\\m\\-  Biinyan  miserabh\  But  that  time  was 
|i;i>><'<l.  iLiiil  lji~  mind  w:ls  now  in  a  firm  and  healthy  state. 
Ilr  >;\w  iii:ii  ill  ciiiploying  fiction  to  make  truth  clear  and 
ffuiiiliii --  ;iiiL;ii-rivc,  lie  was  only  following  thu  example  which 
cvi'iy  riiri-ii:iii  (lugbt  to  propose  to  himself;  and  he  deter- 

'I'iic  "  l'il;r|.i,i,-s  l'r(>y;ress"  stole  sili'iitly  into  the  world. 
N'li  ;i  ■iiurl"  ■■ii[)y  uf  iln'  fiisi  cditinn  is  kii()wn  to  be  in  ex- 
i-^iciur.  'I'll!'  \i:\v  C.I'  |nil.lii;ilioii  lins  iml  liccu  iistXTLainiMl. 
It  i.~  |>i'<'l>:iii:  '  lli:il  iliii'itiu;  s.>iiii;  ]iioiiiti~.  the  litlh:  viiunic 
rirc-ubiliil  ..Illy  imi-.n;;  iiiici-  iiinl  i.lisrur.;  si'ftiirics.  But  siHin 
tlh-  iriv.M-.tibl.'  I'lKii'in  <•{  :i  bmik  wlii<^li  gr:ilitii-d  the  iriiag- 
IiKiliiiji  <i(  llir  iviidir  with  all  llu'  action  and  seenery  of  a 
lliiiy  lair,  whi'li  cxcii-isiil  bis  tn^inuity  bv  setting  him  to 
<iis<'..v.-i' a  niubiliul'-  orrui-ioiis  aniilogii-s, 'wliit:h  interested 
liis  f;r!inj.s  jnr  Innnaii  b,-iti-s,  [rail  liU.-  Iiimsolf,  and  stnig- 
ilWw^  Willi  l<'iii|>ialii>iis  f'niai  widiiii  and  iV.nii  without,  which 
■  v.iy  tif.m.-nt  <ln-w  u  Miiili'  IVimi  liiin  by  some  stroke  of 
i|iiaint  yet  ^iinjilf  [iliMsaiitry,  and  nrvcfllitjless  left  on  hia 
iiiiiid  :i  sriiiijiii-iit  III'  ii'vcrciKH'  fur  (iiid  and  of  sympathy  for 
iii;tii,  lH';;aii  In  |jiiidini'  its  tllVrt.  In  I'uritauical  circles, 
I'liim  which  plays  and  imvels  were  strictly  excluded,  that 
itIIwI  was  siifh  as  no  work  of  ginius,  though  it  were  supe- 
rior to  the  "Iliad,"  to  "Don  tiuixote,"  or  to  "Othello,** 
cau  ever  pnidiiett  on  a   mind  ueetislomeil  to  iudulge  in  \\Hr 
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t'rary  luxury.  In  16CS  (■aim;  forth  a  ficcoud  cJitinn,  with 
additions;  and  then  the  demand  hccumu  imnii-nri^c.  In  the 
four  fi>nf>\vinjj  ywirf  the  book  was  reprinted  six  times.  The 
eighth  edition,  whieh  contains  the  last  improve  mentis  made 
In-  the  author,  wm  pnUIishod  in  ](>S2,  the  ninth  in  1G84, 
the  tenth  in  I680.  Tin;  help  of  the  enjjniver  hud  early  been 
ealled  in,  and  tens  of  thonsandK  of  ehildren  looked  with 
terror  and  delight  on  execrable  copjK'rplates,  which  n'pro- 
sented  Christian  Ihrnsting  his  wword  into  AjMdlyoii  or  writh- 
ing ill  the  gr:i!sp  of  (lianl  Despair.  In  Scotland  and  in  sonic 
of  the  colonies,  the  Pilgrim  was  even  more  [lopular  than  in 
his  native  country.  Buuyan  luis  told  us,  with  very  panlon- 
ahle  vanity,  that  in  NewKnglaml  his  Dream  was  the  daily  sub- 
ject of  the  couvei-satioii  of  thonsaixls,  and  was  thought  worthy 
t«  appear  in  the  most  sujKTb  binding.  lie  had  uumcnuw 
admirers  in  Holland  and  among  the  Huguenots  of  Fnuitv. 
"With  the  pleiLsure,  however,  he  esiH.'rieni.'i'd  some  of  the 
|mins  (if  eminenee.  Knavish  booksellers  put  forth  volumes 
of  trash  under  his  name,  and  envious  scribblers  maintained 
it  to  Im>  im|>ossible  that  the  jmor  igiionnit  linker  ^hou]<l 
really  W-  the  author  ,>f  th-  b.H.k  whi.li  wa^  called  his. 

He  to<ik  the  best  way  to  confound  both  ihose  who  coun- 
terfeited him  and  those  slanderi-d  him.  He  continued  to 
work  the  gold-field  whieh  he  had  diseovennl,  and  to  draw 
from  it  new  treasures ;  not,  indeed,  with  (piile  such  ea.so  and 
in  quite  such  abundance  as  when  the  pre<;ious  soil  was  still 
virgin,  but  yot  with  .'fiiccess  whieh  left  all  eomjw'lltiou  fiir 
behind.  In  16R4  appi-arcd  the  secunl  jiart  of  the  "Pil- 
grim's Pn)gre.ss."  It  was  soon  followed  by  the  "Holy 
War,"  which,  if  the  "  Pilgrim's  Pi-ogR-ss  "  did  not  exist, 
would  be  the  best  allegory  that  ever  was  written. 

BunyuD's  pla«tc  in  stwiety  was  now  very  dlHerent  fnno 
irtiat  it  had  been.     There  had  bc<.-ii  a  time  when  many  Dis- 
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aonting  ininistctK,  who  could  talk  Latin  and  read  Oreek,  had 
afiV'cted  tu  ti'uiit  him  with  scorn.  But  hio  fame  and  influ- 
ence now  far  ixceoded  theirs.  He  had  so  great  an  author- 
ity atiiung  till-  l{:i{itiste  that  he  was  popularly  called  Bishop 
liiiiiyLiD.  tlis  opiijcnpal  visitations  were  annual.  From 
Bedford  lie  rode  livery  year  to  London,  and  preached  there 
to  large  iiiid  attentive  congregations.  From  London  be 
went  his  eirciiit  through  the  country,  animating  the  zeal  of 
his  Iirelhreii,  nilli'cting  and  distributing  alms,  and  making 
u)>  (|iiarri'l:4.  Tiie  magistrates  seem  in  general  to  have  given 
}iini  iiltl(^  truiililc.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
tht^  yciir  IfiSr^,  lie  was  in  some  danger  of  aguin  occupying  his 
old  »|ir:iiter^  in  Bedford  jail.  In  that  year,  the  rash  and 
wiirkcd  cnteriinse  of  Miinmoiith  gave  the  giivernnient  a 
pretext  ll)r  iin.M'eiiliiig  tlie  Ntin-eonfiiiiiilsls;  and  scitriTly 
one  emiiiuil  divlni'  "f  tin'  Presbyterian,  Iiidcpcndf'nt,  ur 
ISaplisI  perwiiaMiim  remained  mi  molested.  Baxter  was  in 
pri-i>ii  ;  llowr  wa.-i  <lriven  into  exile  ;  Henry  was  arrested. 
Two  I'liiiiii'iil  I{a]ilistf,  with  whom  Biinynn  had  l)een  en- 
frti<rc-d  ill  euntniversy,  wen;  in  gn'at  jHTil  and  distre.ss. 
l>anv(rs  was  in  ilaiifier  uf  being  hanged,  and  Kitlin's  grand- 
sons were  aetiiallv  haii^^iKl.  The  tradition  is,  that  during 
tliiise  evil  <lays,  I'lLnyaii  wiis  fonred  tii  disguise  himself  as  a 
wagoner,  and  tliat  lie  preaehed  t<)  his  congregation  at  Bod- 
fonl  in  a  smoeU- frock,  with  a  eart-whi|.  in  his  hand.  But 
soOTi  a  great  i-hange  took  plaec.  .lames  the  Second  was  at 
open  war  witli  llie  Ciuireh,  and  found  it  neees.sary  to  court 
the  Dissenters,  Some  of  llie  ereaturcs  of  the  government 
tried  to  .seeurc  tlie  aid  of  Boiiyan.  They  probably  knew  that 
he  had  written  in  praise  of  the  indulgenee  of  1672,  aud  there- 
fore ho{)cd  that  he  might  be  equally  pleased  with  the  indul- 
gence of  1687.  But  fifteen  years  of  thought,  observation,  and 
rith  the  world  ha<l  made  him  wiser.     Nor  were 
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the  cases  exactly  parallel.  Charles  was  a  profcKKcd  Protcnt- 
aDt;  Jame.s  was  a  profussed  papist.  The  object  of  ('li;irlt'(i's 
indulgence  wa.s  disguisc<l;  the  object  of  Juiiu-s's  inilnlfrt^iicc 
wnfl  patent.  Bunyan  was  not  deceived.  He  exhortc<l  his 
hearers  to  pre|>are  themselves  by  fasting  and  prayer  for  the 
danger  which  monaccil  their  civil  and  rt-Iigious  liberties,  and 
refused  even  to  spi'nk  to  the  courtier  who  came  clown  to  re- 
model the  cor])orati()n  of  Bedford,  and  who,  um  was  snp- 
]xiRed,  bad  it  in  cliai^  to  oficr  some  munici[)iil  dignity  to 
the  bi.ibop  of  the  Baptists. 

Bunyan  did  not  live  to  see  the  Rcvoliitiim.  In  the 
Summer  «f  l(iS8  he  undertook  to  plead  the  canso  of  a  son 
with  an  angry  father,  and  at  length  prevailed  on  the  old 
man  not  to  disinherit  the  young  one.  Tltix  ^H>d  work  uiist 
the  benevolent  intercessor  his  life.  He  had  to  ride  through 
heavy  rain.  He  came  drenched  to  his  lodgings  on  Snow 
Hill,  wa«  seizcti  with  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  a  few 
days.  He  was  buried  in  BunbiU  Fields;  and  the  s]M)t 
where  he  lies  is  still  regarded  by  the  Non'(H>nforn)ists  wilh 
a.  feeling  which  seems  scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  stern 
spirit  of  their  theology.  Many  Puritans,  to  whom  the  re- 
spect paid  by  Roman  Catholics  to  the  relics  unit  toml>s  of 
aaiDts  seemed  childish  or  sinful,  are  sud  to  have  begged 
with  their  dying  breath  that  their  coffins  niiglit  b<!  placed 
as  near  us  possible  to  the  coffin  of  the  author  of  the  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress." 

The  fame  of  Bunyan  during  his  life,  and  during  the 
century  which  followed  bin  death,  was  indeed  great,  but  was 
almost  entirely  confined  to  religious  families  of  tltc  middle 
and  lower  classes.  Very  seldom  was  he,  during  that  time, 
meationed  with  respect  by  any  writer  of  gn'ut  literary  emi- 
nenoe.  Yoang  coupled  his  prose  with  the  [K>etry  of  the 
wntched  lyUr&y.    In  the  "  Spiritual  Quixote,"  the  adven- 
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tiires  of  Chnwtiaii  arc  runkixl  with  those  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer  and  Jfihn  Hickatlirifl.  Cowpi-r  veotiired  to  praua 
the  great  allegorist,  but  did  not  veuture  to  came  him.  It 
is  a  Bignilicatit  circumstance  that,  till  a  recent  prioil,  all  till 
numeroiis  editiunH  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progrews "  were  evi- 
dently meant  for  the  cottage  and  the  servant**'  hall.  Tbo 
paper,  the  printing,  the  plates  were  all  of  thi-  ineaooit 
scription.  In  general,  when  the  pducated  minority  and  tbs 
common  people  differ  about  the  merit  of  a  book,  the 
opinion  of  the  eduoated  minority  finally  prevailtt.  Tba 
"  Pilgrim's  Pifjgreas"  is  perhn[»  the  only  IxKik  ubniit  wblcfa, 
aftjir  the  lapse  of  n  hundred  ywiis,  thi'  i-dni':tti'il  ininnritr 
bus  come  over  to  the  opinion  of  Ibc  wiMimoii  ]Mo|»k', — 
Macau  LAY, 

O  kiiig  witliout  a  cruwn, 
0  pricBt  nbove  the  lino 
WLose  KounK  ifi  through  the  ages  ilown. 
What  wcindroua  eyes  were  thinel 

Ab  in  the  eea  of  glass, 
So  pictiirtil  in  those  eyes 
Were  oil  the  tltirigs  that  come  to  p&M 
Beneath,  above  tiie  skies; 

Between  two  worlds  Uie  way, 
The  sun,  the  clond,  the  saorea, 
The  pilgrim's  progress  day  by  day,  * 

The  gladness  God  prepares. 

Enough,  enough  this  vision, 
By  thee  built  into  story. 
To  crown  thy  iite  by  Ueuveu'a  decision, 
With  monumental  glory- 
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THE  MOST  REMARKAI3:.E   \' 
THK  li'l 

^AUIK-JEANNB  PIIIJFOX,  Cor  this  was  lior 
miiitU-ti  luimu,  was  Ixini  in  I'iiris  in  tlie  vciir  1754. 
II.T  falliPr  WHS  sm  cnfinivr.  Tlie  (hniKlitcr  .Iocs 
'  nut  i1('lini'iil<'  Iiiin  in  licr  nu'iiinirs  witli  mx-h  i-i>m- 
plctencss  :is  f^hu  liiis  likctt^lK-d  Iut  inotlicr,  but  wn  (-iiii  iiiliT 
from  the  tli-i'ting  glimpses  whicli  slic  ^ivi-s  nt'  him  that  lie 
was  a  iiiim  of  vt^ry  cmisithTahh'  iiiT.-lhcHiiil  ami  (thyHical 
force,  but  also  of  nioHt  irn'jtnhkr  tcnth-iKMcs,  which  in  hi« 
later  year*  (IcIiaHcd  him  to  sorious  imitKiriilitics.  Ho  was  a 
superior  wnrkmaii,  ilis<-iintt^nti'<1  wiili  his  lot.  lie  sought  to 
better  it  l>y  8j)«nihitivf  ojuTations  utitsiiU'  his  vo<;ati'>n.  As 
bis  dunghtor  expiv^sL's  it,  "  hi;  wciii  in  pursuit  of  richos,  anc] 
met  with  ruin  on  his  way."  Sbo  also  romarks  of  him, 
"  that  he  cuiih)  uot  bo  wiit)  to  [m  a  triwd  man,  hut  he  had  a 
gre&t  deal  of  what  is  dulled  honor." 

Her  tiinthcr  waw  eviilinitly  an  anjjelic  woman.  Many 
puwuges  in  tlie  memoirs  in<liciitc  that  sh<>  ])oss(>.ss<h]  iim-um- 
mon  iiitellcctnal  endowments;  but  mt  tfxcr<*dinf;  were  her 
virtues  that,  when  her  face  rosf  to  the  daughter's  view  in 
^e  ni^^ht  of  after  years,  and  ga/ed  eoin  passionately  on  her 
through  prison  ham,  the  daughter,  writing  in  the  shadow 
of  death,  presents  her  in  the  light  only  of  purest,  noblest 
womanhood, 

Marie  was  so  precocious  that  she  cuuhl   not  remcmbei 
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wliiii  slif  was  unable  to  read.  The  first  book  she  r 
bi'rcd  rwiiliiig  was  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Her  early 
niligioit^i  teitcbin^  was  moBt  snfficient,  and  was  sabmitted  to 
liy  a  tiiiiul  which,  although  practical  and  realistic,  wss  al- 
ways (li'voiit  and  somewhat  affected  by  mystical,  vague,  and 
<'Mthiisi:isli(-  U'lult'iicies.  She  was  a  prodigy  in  the  cate- 
<-htK[n,  and  was  an  agent  of  terror  to  the  excellent  priest 
wiiri  taught  Ikt  and  the  other  children,  for  she  frequently 
('(luliinndcd  him  in  open  class  by  questions  which  have 
^■oxolI  {Mi'sotis  of  raaturest  years.  She  was  taught  the  harp^ 
tlic  piano,  the  guitar,  and  the  violin.  She  was  proficient  in 
<laiic-ing.  8ii(^h  was  her  astonishing  aptitude  in  all  studies 
tliat  slic  says,  "  1  liad  not  a  single  muster  who  did  not  ap- 
pear as  inuili  flattered  l)y  teaching  me  as  I  was  grateful  for 
being  tanglil ;  nor  <ine  who,  after  attending  me  for  a  year  or 
twii,  was  nut  tiie  first  to  say  that  hid  instructions  were  no 
|i>ng<'r  necessary."  It  was  her  habit  in  childhood,  after  she 
had  read  any  boiili,  to  lay  it  aside  and  reconstruct  its  contents 
by  tin;  piijcessew  of  a  most  powerful  memory,  and  while  doing 
s<i,  to  meditate  upon,  analyze,  and  debate  with  it  in  the  se- 
verest spirit  of"  eritieism  and  controversy. 

When  nine  years  of  age  she  was  reading  Appian,  the 
ronianees  of  Searron,  which  disgusted  and  did  not  taint  her; 
the  memoirs  of  l)e  Paites  and  of  Madame  de  Montpensier. 
She  inastcTeil  a  treatise  on  heraldry  so  thoroughly  tliat  she 
i-orreeleil  lier  father  one  day  when  she  aiw  him  engraving  a 
seal  ini'otiiortiialily  lo  some  minor  rule  of  that  art.  She  es- 
sayed a  book  (m  contracts,  but  it  did  uot  entice  her  to  a 
complete  perusal. 

Shi'  took  great  delight  lu  Plutarch,  which  she  often  oat^ 
ried  to  church  instead  of  her  missal.  She  read  the  "Candida ' 
of  Voltaire,  FiJnelon  on  the  education  of  girls,  and  Looka 
on  that  of  vhildren.     During  all  this  time  her  miud  wil 
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trotibird  by  those  unanswerable  and  saddening  reflections 
upiin  ttioflc  recondite  theological  subjects  which  often  torture 
such  children,  and  which  grown  up  jwoplc  are  too  often  so 
forgetful  of  their  own  childhood  that  they  fail  to  ayrajwthize 
with  them.  She  regarded  with  disapproval  the  transforma- 
tion uf  the  Devil  into  a  serpent,  and  thought  it  cruet  in 
God  to  permit  it.  Referring  to  the  time  when  her  first 
communion  drew  near,  she  writes:  "I  felt  a  sacred  terror 
take  ]iosse38ion  of  my  soul." 

She  became  profoundly  humble  and  inexpressibly  timid. 
As  she  grew  older  she  learned  that  she  was  to  live  in  a 
world  of  errors,  sorrows,  and  sins,  and  the  mere  knowledge 
of  their  existence,  by  some  peculiar  process  of  her  wonder- 
ful mind,  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  their  combined  attack 
upon  her  soul.  She  watched  her  thoughts  until  forbidden 
topics  were  generated  in  her  mind  by  the  very  act  of 
watchfulness.  She  then  regarded  herself  as  an  accomplice 
with  every  profane  image  which  invaded  her  innocent  im- 
agination. She  subjected  herself  to  physical  mortifications 
and  austerities  of  a  whimsical  yet  severe  character.  She 
aspired  to  the  fate  of  holy  women  of  old,  who  hud  suflered 
martynlom,  and  she  fiDally  resolved  to  enter  a  convent. 
She  was  then  eleven  years  old.  She  was  placed  in  such  an 
institution  ostensibly  for  further  education,  but  with  the  in- 
tention OD  her  part  there  to  always  remain.  It  was  like 
eotering  the  vestibule  of  heaven.  She  records  of  her  first 
night  there :  "  I  lifted  up  my  eyes  to  tlie  heavens ;  they 
were  unclouded  and  serene ;  I  imagined  that  I  felt  the 
presence  of  the  Deity  smiling  on  my  sacrifice,  and  already 
ofibring  me  a  reward  in  the  consolatory  peace  of  a  celestial 
■bode," 

She  was  always  an  acute  observer  and  a  caustic  commen- 
tator, and  iibe  soon  discovered  that  the  cloister  is  not  neow- 
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s:irily  ;i  r-i'li -ii:il  :il>nili',  iiiiil  lliiit  Uh  himatcft  do  nnt  inovitnbly 
ciijin-  criii-iiluiiHy  |i<!ii'c.  SliH  Annul  rciiiinitm  spite  tberu  of 
llii'  sjim<;  tcxliiri-  nith  that  WTL'ulic*!  by  worldly  women 
ii)ti>ri  i-ai-li  'iilur,  :lii<1  she  uotes  the  cruel  taunts  which  good, 
i.|.],  iiltIv,  :iiiiI  liiiiiK'il  siHtci-  Suphm  reeoivtd  from  some 
^1ll[lil^  ii'in-,  uliii,  sliL'  siiys,  "  were  fond  of  i'xi>uaiag  her  de- 
liiis  ln.;[ii-f  rill  V  iliil  not  ]>o.is(".s.s  her  tiileiits."  But  her  de- 
v<ilii>ii:il  firvor  iliil  not  uhutc.  Sho  ftiinted  under  the  feeling 
(if  iiwr  ill  i\''-  :i''1  of  her  fipst  eonimunion,  for  she  literally 
li.'lit'v^.l  rli.il  li.r  lips  toii.-hcil  tho  vtiry  wiihstonce  of  her 
(;."1,  Mii.l  ilii'iv:,!'!,.!-  slio  w!is  h.iij,'  l.roiKled  over  by  that  per- 
r..:|   ywv   wlii.li   ],:lssi-th   imd.Tslilti.Hll},'. 

Sill-  r.  iiLiiii'il  tliiTi,'  II  j'i':ir,  whfii  ]ii;r  di'sliiiy  was  ehanged 
liv  M.in-  .Inin.-li.'  iviils  ivlili-li  i.iii.I.^  h.;r  -.(^rvir.-^  [ict^.-^sary 
lM  Im'I-  |.:in'iiu.  uti.)  ^\v  ri'tiini.-d  tini.i.-.  [I.t  rcsoliiti'm  was 
mi.ii:iii-.'ii,   :ii..l    -1.-    r-:..!    :iiu]     iiK'illliitr.l   .ii-|.lv   Ul^n    iho 

I'lillui rS;,ihr   FiMii^i-  ,\r  Sii!<-,  ii).im  the  nuiiiuii]  of  Saint 

Aii-ii-Mii.>.    ^in^l    iiji.iii    ill''    [Mil'>iiiir-:il    writings    i.C    ItiiHsiiet. 

Il'ir    \.y   111!-  li llir   l.iivti   .-r  .li-^sri.l    L-f^an    M   work   in 

|]i:i(  [iiiwitliii  irin  liic'i.  t'-.v  .-li.'  ri'inurks  npoii  ihi'Si-  works, 
tlii.(  "  llivoratili-  ;i>  liny  an-  lo  tln>  canst;  which  they  (h.-ft'iuk-il, 
lli<-y  >..iM..tiiii<v.  1.1,  111,^  int.,  Ill''  «-.Trt  of  ohjc'lion:^  whi.;h 
iiii-lil  1.-  made  (o  it,  and  -■■i  rm-  (o  MTatiniKinf;  ill';  arliidi's-.f 
ii.y  laiili:"  ari'l  -I.,  .-laii-  iliai  "llii^  was  llie  llr^l  M-|.  to- 
ward ii  ,-U.|iiiia-in  at  ulii'-li  1  was  dt-stijied  to  arrive;  ailcr 
liNviii;^'  l,..Ti  .-lie.-,  ."ivi'ly  .lati-nii-t,  Cartesian,  Stoi<;,  and 
llii-f."  ily  ilii-i  -ki']ili''i-iii  -lii'  diuihtiej-s  jiieant  iiierely 
.•l..'[i(ii'i.-in  a-  ]"  <'irvd.-,  f'n-  111  iii-r  itK^nioirs,  writ(i-ri  in  daily 
i'.\[>r<'iaii'>n  "i'  di-atii,  a'ld  in  iiio.-t  iiKcnsi'  M'lf-iiininiiiiiion, 
Aif  writes  [ijioii  llir  ^iiai  Mdjjcrts  of  itiiinortailty,  Deity,  and 
jir<ivid<.'ii'.-(;  in  laiij^iiaj'ir  of  a^-tonisliiiig  cliHUicnw.  ''Can," 
,«!it'  wrilcs,  "  ran  llii;  siiMinui  idea  of  a  Divine  Croiilor,  whoaa 
[iiiivi'lt^iice  watthus  over  llio  wgrld,  the  iuimalcruUity  of  thfl 
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eoiil  and  its  immortnlity,  that  consolatory  Iioiw  of  porscpiitcd 
virtue,  l>c  uotliiii;;  iiioix'  tliaii  amiable  uiid  splcmlid  L-liiiiicras? 
But  iu  liow  miK'h  ohsciiiity  art-  tliesc  (lifl]ciilt  jii-ohlonis  in- 
volved? What  acuiiiuiil:itv(]  objcotioiis  arise  wlioii  we  wish 
til  oxainini'  them  with  mathematical  n^or?  Ki> !  it  is  not 
flWvn  to  the  human  mind  to  l>uhold  lhef>e  tnilhs  in  the-  full 
day  of  iierfwt  evidence;  but  why  should  the  man  of  sensi- 
bility repine  at  not  being  able  to  demonstrate  what  he  feels 
to  he  true?  Iu  the  silence  of  the  elowt  and  the  dryness  i>f 
dis<!US.sion,  I  can  af:;ree  with  the  atheist  or  th<'  iiuiterialisi  as 
to  the  insolnliility  of  certain  questions;  luit  in  the  i-<mteni- 
plation  of  nature  my  soul  noars  alott  to  tln!  vivifying  prin- 
ciple whi<;li  animates  it,  to  the  intelleet  which  {KTvadeN  it, 
and  to  the  goodness  which  makes  it  so  glorious.  Now,  when 
immens<'  walls  f^ejtarate  me  from  all  I  love,  when  all  the  evils 
of  society  have  fallen  u)Mm  us  together,  as  if  to  punish  tu 
for  having  dcsiifd  its  greatest  blessings,  I  sec  Iwyond  the 
limits  of  life  the  reward  of  our  Micritiecs.  How,  in  what 
manner,  1  can  not  say,  I  only  feci  that  so  it  ought  to  be." 
She  read  incongruouslv.  Condillac,  Voltaire,  the  Lives 
of  the  Fathers,  De8(;artes,  Saint  Jerome,  Don  Quixote,  Pas- 
cal, Montesquieu,  Iturlamaqui,  and  the  French  dramatists, 
were  read,  annotated,  and  commented  on.  She  gives  an  a[>- 
IKilliiig  list  of  obsi)lcto  devotional  books,  wliieh  whe  Iwrrowed 
of  a  pious  abbe,  and  ivtiinied  with  marginal  notes  which 
shucked  him.  She  ri'ad  the  Dictionnaire  Philosophique, 
Diderot,  D'Alembert,  Raynal,  Hulbaeh,  and  took  delight  id 
the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paid.  She  was,  while  studying  Malc- 
bninclie  and  Descartes,  so  cunviiiee<],  that  she  considered  her 
kitten,  when  it  mi-wed,  ui<^ri-1y  a  j>ie<.'e  of  meehuniuni  in  the 
exercise  of  its  functions.  The  chilling  negations  and  arid 
flkepticism  of  Helvetius  shocked  her,  and  she  writes:  "I  felt 
myself  poeseswxl  uf  a  generusity  uf  suul  of  whiuh  he  deuicd 


ti^Ssii.. 
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flic  cxi.-ir'inc."     Kli(!  (loncliiilcd  at  this  time  that  a  republia 
i.~  iii<:  tnu-  I'lrin  of  govern iiicut,  and  that  every  other  form  is 

in  ilirii;;:uiiiii  nl'  tuiiirn  natural  rights. 

Sill!  iii;i>i<Mfil  (lairaut'rt  geometry  by  copying  the  book> 
l>l;ii<'S,  :iiL>]  iillj  I'rnnt  Kginniiig  tu  entl.  She  rood  Piifcn- 
(loii's  |i>llii  on  ihr  law  iil'natiiri'.  She  Icaroud  Englisli,  and 
r.ii-1  lli<;  lili'  of  (.'iiimwell.  She  read  the  great  French 
|)ri:i(liii>,  i'c)--iiit,  FJceliier,  Bourdaloiie,  and  Massilhm.  She 
wii^  viMii  liv  ilii'  i.rryrism  of  tlieir  arguments.  She  thought 
lliut  liii  V  ciMri;iic<l  thi-  im{)oi'tuucc  of  tlic  devil.  She  did 
iii>(  lifiiivi-  him  to  l>u  as  powerful  as  lliey  feared.  She 
lli<iii;:lil  llial  lli.v  tiii;;lit  tcai.'h  oftfiior  what  wHimed  to  her 
ll.('  i,nt.-nl  ..|..|,i,.Mi  .,f  Chri.liau  (■lith— lov.— aud  loave  fho 
ilrvil  <iii(.  furu.'iiiiK's,  im.l  wo  sin;  licj-Hrlf  wrote  a  wriiion  ou 
Lrulhfi'lv  I'lv.',  with  wliirli  (liat  piTsouage  liud  niitiiiug  to 
do,  :iri<l  in  wliii-ii  Ills  iiaiiK!  was  noL  even  nicnllDncd.  Slic 
iil:^,.  .v;id  (lir  !'r.,|..sl:.iil  prca.'h.T.s— ISIiilr  cspi-.-ially.  She 
.-MliiM-l.-d  h.T..i-l|-  li,  ill.,  a.-ol.-  si;..|.li(!iM.i  of  Bayh^ 

Shi.  ^<.,-m...l  |..«<>.ss.d  i-f  oiu:  of  those  assimilative  intcl- 
IiiK  whii'li  cxtriU'l.  l»_v  ghiiiccs  the  sul»ilanco  from  a  book  as 
(h-  Ihi-h  of  li-htTiirii,r  .h-ma-n.'t !/.■.-  (he  loa.lsfone.  Her  ac- 
,,nisilioi.s  W.T.!  .■.,ii.^i-.|ii<.iiilv  immense.  Though  very  yield- 
in-  in  the  -ra>].  of  ihi-  ini-lity  tliiokm's  whom  she  eneoim- 
lec'il,  vii  .-hi'  reail  iheiii  in  ihi' .spirit  of  i:riti<'isiii,  cuntroveivy, 
and  .lis.-..ut. 

.She  wa.s  m>v.Tlhel.;ss,  tin-  farthest  ill  the  Wi)rld  from 
I>e<M,tiiiii^'  a  lilci-ary  dni^roii.  All  thi.s  <lid  not  impair  iho 
fii.shness  of  girlhood.  Siie  waa  meek  and  pure.  Paiwages 
in  her  aiitohioijia]iliy,  which  I  eaii  not  reiJuat,  yet  which 
oiifrht  to  lie  read,  eslaiili.sh  this.  She  was  throughout  en- 
lii-ely  donieHtie,  8he  did  the  marketing,  cooked  the  food; 
mused  her  mother;  ke])t  a  sharp  eye  on  the  apprentices; 
nearly  fell  iu  love,  fur  when  the  young  |uiinter,  Tuborel,  who 
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was  twenty,  and  blushed  like  a  girl,  visited  her  fether'a 
work»hui>,  slie  always  bad  a  crayoQ  or  nomcthiiig  due  to 
suck  thtirc,  but  at  tbe  sight  of  him  ran  awuy  treiubling, 
without  Miyiitg  a.  word. 

It  was  not  diBiuult  for  her  to  be  both  schohir  and  boiise- 
wifo.  Writing  in  uflcr  years,  of  domestic  uircs,  kIig  nays: 
*'  1  never  i-oiiKl  comprehend  how  the  atteutioii  of  a  womaa 
who  iKissesses  method  and  activity  can  be  engrossed  by 
them.  .  .  .  Xcithing  is  wanting  but  a  proper  distribution  of 
cni])l»yments,  and  a  Hmall  share  of  vigilance.  .  ,  .  People 
who  know  how  to  employ  themselves  always  find  leisure 
moiui-nts,  wiiile  those  who  do  nothing  are  in  want  of  time 
fur  any  thing.  ...  I  think  that  a  wife  should  keep  the 
linen  and  clothes  in  order,  or  cause  them  to  be  so  kept; 
nurse  her  chihlren;  give  directions  concerning  the  cookery, 
or  8up<<rinteud  it  herself,  but  without  saying  a  word  about 
it,  and  with  such  command  of  her  temper,  and  such  manage- 
ment of  her  time,  as  may  leave  her  the  means  of  talking  of 
other  matters,  and  of  pleasing  no  less  by  her  good  humor 
than  by  the  graces  natural  to  her  sex.  .  .  .  It  is  nearly 
the  same  in  the  government  of  states  as  of  families.  Those 
famous  housewives  who  are  always  ex[tatiating  on  their 
]aI)ors  are  sure  either  to  leave  much  in  arrears,  or  to  render 
themselves  tiresome  to  every  one  around  them;  and,  in  like 
manner,  those  men  in  i>ower  so  talkative  and  so  full  of  busi- 
ness, only  make  a  mighty  bustle  about  ttie  ditBeulties  they 
are  in  beiwinse  too  awkward  or  ignorant  to  ri'move  thera." 

An  acquaintance  which  one  of  her  uncles,  who  was  an 
ecclcuaHtic,  had  with  un  upper  eervant  of  the  royal  house- 
hold, enaliled  her  to  si>end  some  days  at  the  palace  of  Ver- 
nitles.  She  woa  lodged  with  the  servants,  and  enjoyed  tbe 
servant's  privilege  of  seeing  every  thing  und  s[>aring  nothing, 
Buyolty  was  never  put  in  the  iuous  uf  eyes  so  critical.    Het 
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ii.tiirLnril-  ii]io[i  tliis  visit  are  very  brief.  She  exprcasea  ber 
<]i'i('-t:iii<>ij  iil'wliut  slie  saw,  miying,  "  It  gives  mc  the  feeling 
i>r  iiijii-tic',  anil  nbligCH  mc  every  inomeut  to  eontemplste 

Till'  stijili's  mill  oxpcricnoes  which  have  been  described 
liiiii;;   us  t<i    1i"i'    l)t't<-i-i)th   yt.'ar.     8he  was  then  a  beautiful 

w ;iii.     In    Iki-  [iionioirs  hIiu  (l<!clinv»  (o  state  huw   she 

Iii<ik<  c!  will  II  :i  I'liiltl,  siiyiiig  that  A\a  kiiowH  a  I>ctter  time 
|iir  -ii'ii  :i  >l,^nli.  Ill  d(-scril(iiig  hcnsclf  at  fifteen,  lihe  says: 
■I  Mil.-  Ilv  (i  c  t  (iiiir  inihcH  tall ;  my  log  was  shapely ;  my 
lil|>'  IiIljIi  :iiiil  |ir'>iiiim'iit ;  my  chetit  broad  ami  nobly  <Icco- 
iMi.il;  hiv  -hi)iili|ci-ri  flat;  .  .  .  my  faec  had  nothing 
,-liHiitii:    ill    it  f.\<'i'|)(  a  {rrrat  diral  (if  (;i)lor,  and  much    uoft- 

11.—     aii'l     i\|,iv."inii  ;     iiiy    tiu.lllll     is    a     litl!.-   t'ln   Wulc yoU 

may  -i-  pr.  iti,r  cvviv  (iay-  -iiiit  ynii  will  s<:c  iume  with  a 
-Miili-  iiioiv  ii'iiilir  ami  i-ii;;a;.'iii'.f  ;  my  I'vi-H  art-  nut  vcrj' 
lai-.  :  ilio  .■.,I..r  ..f  il,..  iri.-^  is  lia/i'l  ;  'my  hair  is  dark 
\-vr.-.H  ;  my  nu-i-  uav  iiir  sniiu-  iiii-u.-iiii'^-s ;  I  llimiglit  it  a 
liiili-  iMU  Hal  at  ilif  ■■ml.  .  .  .  Il  is  .inly  winco  my  beauty 
lia>  ta.[.'<l  iliaf  I  iiav.-  k<ii.wi>  wlial  it  has  b<:eii  in  its  bloom. 
]    wa-    ilir-ii    inir.iiiMaMii.--  •<{'  it.s  valiK:,   which  was   probably 

'V\v...x  Ai-  iiinl'T-tati'il  liiT  ]MT,-iiiial  cliiiniif!,  the  concurrent 
aciiiiiraiii.u  mC  r,,iil.aii|M.raiT  iii'-u  and  wmncii  fidly  attests. 
Ucr  |.liy.-ir-al  lii-aiiiy  wa-  marvelous,  and  wb.'ii  groat  men 
WiT-  Mibj-il.d  I.,  il-  inllii.i..'.-,  Ill  ill.-  iiM|j.TiiiI  functions  of 
lnT  int-ll'il.  and  \<>  lliir  iMr-nasi'.ii-- of  an  orgiinizution  ex- 
i:ccdiii;;ly  .-|iiriliial  aii.l  iiiaj;nfti'',  il  is  no  wonder  that  her 
inlliKai'T,  (lomotie  woman,  liiiii.vi.'wifi',  as  slie  always  waa, 
bei;ame  ^o  eftuetual  over  tliem. 

Let  me  here  warn  my  lictirerH  not  to  ibrcatall  this 
woman  in  their  judgments.  She  wu.-9  not  a  manlike  femals. 
iso  butter  wife  ever   guided   her  huubaud   anooymoualy  hj 
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her  intuitioiiH,  or  aMifitcd  liim  liy  Iut  Ifuniiiig.  In  the 
fiirm  hoiist;  and  in  tlui  jmlaoit  slie  was  us  wifi-ly  ami  n-liring 
OS  any  of  tin,'  excellent  wonn'ii  wlm  liave  liei;n  llie  wives  of 
Amerieaii  statesmen.  f^ver\'  one  knew  lior  ubiUtii'H  and 
her  Htupcndoiis  acqniix'nK^nts,  and  kIic  fell  thcni  hers^-lf,  liiit, 
notwithstanding,  she  nover  would  onnNtmt  to  write  a  line  lor 
publieatiun  and  avow  it  us  licr  own,  und  never  did,  nntil 
that  time  when  her  liushand  was  an  ontluw,  when  Ikt  eliild 
was  torn  fmni  licr,  when  she  hiTr-elt'  stimd  in  the  shadow  of 
the  gniHotinc,  nnd  writhed  under  (lio  foulest  written  and 
s{ioken  eahimnies  that  ean  torture  ontnigi-d  womanhiHKl 
into  elofiuenee.  She  then  wrote,  in  twcnlv-six  days,  her 
immortal  A])i«'al  ti)  Posterity,  and  tints*'  stirring  letters  and 
jNipers  iiieidcnt  to  lier  defense,  fnini  whieh  some  pxtrai^ts 
have  been  here  presented.  She  was  mistress  of  a  fanltlesi' 
style.  Her  coniniiuul  over  the  resources  of  her  lan^rnago 
was  despotic.  She  could  give  to  Freneh  prose  an  Italtrin 
rhythmus.  She  had  wit  and  imagination — a  reasoning 
imagination.  She  was  emdite.  Pndiahly  no  woman  ever 
lived  better  entitled  to  a  high  jmsition  in  literature.  Hut 
die  never  clainieil  it.  She  holds  it  now  only  as  a  <'oIlatemI 
result  of  her  defense  In  the  Rtniifgle  in  whieh  her  life  wan 
tlie  stake,  and  in  wliieh  she  hwt.  She  ssiys;  "Never,  how- 
ever, did  I  feel  the  smallest  temptation  to  become  an  author. 
I  perceived  at  a  very  early  ]>crii>d  that  a  woman  who  ae- 
quircs  this  title  loses  far  nxire  than  she  gains.  She  forfeits 
the  afibcttons  of  the  male  sex,  aii<l  provokes  the  erith-isms 
of  her  own.  If  her  works  he  bad,  she  is  rhlieuled,  and  not 
without  reason;  if  good,  her  right  to  them  is  disputed;  or 
if  envy  be  forced  to  acknowledge  the  iM-tst  part  to  be  her 
OWD,  her  character,  her  nmrals,  her  conduct,  and  her  talenta 
are  acrutinized  in  such  a  manner  that  the  reputation  of  her 
I  is  fiilly  counterbalanced  by  the  publicity  given  to 
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her  (lofoetsi.  Besides,  m^  happiness  was  my  chief  concern, 
ami  I  niivor  saw  the  public  intermeddle  with  that  of  any 
(UK'  without  marring  it.  .  .  .  During  twelve  yeats  of 
my  life  I  shared  iu  my  husband's  labors  as  I  participated 
ill  Ills  repasts,  because  one  was  as  natural  to  me  as  tlie 
otticr,  if  any  part  of  his  works  happcnotl  to  be  quoted  in 
wliit'h  partiiMiliir  graces  of  style  were  discovered,  or  if  a 
flattciiiig  reeeptiim  was  given  to  any  of  the  academic  trifles, 
u'liit'li  lio  took  a  pleasure  in  transmitting  to  the  learned 
smii'iies,  iif  wliieh  he  was  a  member,  I  partook  of  his  sati^ 
facliiiii  witiioiit  reminding  him  that  it  was  my  own  oom- 
liosltidii.  ...  If  during  his  administration  an  occasion 
oceiirrcd  for  tlio  expression  of  great  and  striking  truths,  I 
|i<>iir<d  forth  my  wiiole  soul  upon  the  paper,  and  it  Wiis  l)ut 
natural  tliat  its  elTtisIonH  should  be  prcforaiile  to  the  labori- 
ims  lecmiiigs  of  a  secretary's  brain.  I  loved  my  country. 
I  was  an  eiithiisiast  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  I  ivaa  unac- 
qiiiiiiited  with  any  interest  t)r  any  pa-isionK  that  could  enter 
inlii  <'onip<>tition  witli  ihat  onthusiasai ;  my  language,  eou- 
seipienlly,  eonld  not  but  be  pure  and  pathetie,  as  it  was 
Ibat  of  the  heart  an<l  of  truth.  .  .  .  Why  should  nut  a 
woman  aet  as  secretary  to  her  husband  without  <lepriving 
iiini  of  any  portion  of  his  merit?  It  is  well  known  that 
miiiislcrs  ean  not  do  every  thing  themselves;  ami,  surely,  if 
tin-  wives  of  thos<'  of  tbo  old  governments,  or  evi'U  of  the 
new,  bad  been  i-apable  .if  making  draiighls  of  letters,  of 
offieial  dis|witebes,  or  of  proolaniations,  their  time  would 
bave  been  i)ett<T  employed  than  in  inlrlguing  first  for  one 
])aramour  and  then  for  another."  "An  old  coxcomb,  en- 
amored of  himself,  and  vain  of  displaying  the  slender  stock 
of  science  he  has  been  so  long  in  acquiring,  might  be  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  me  ten  years  together  witliout  suspecting 
that  I  could  do  more  than  cast  up  a  bill  or  out  out  a  shirt." 
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Suitors,  shp  writoa,  came  niimon>ii3ly  from  hor  fifteenth 
year.  Slic  niurclicB  tltotii  off  en  mcut^c  in  her  nicinoirs.  As 
is  the  caitom  in  Franco,  the  first  overture  was  made  to  her 
falluT,  ftiul  usually  by  letter.  Her  music  teacher  was  her 
first  (!('vot4ie.  He  was  followtul  by  her  ilaiitHiig  master, 
whii,  as  a  ])ri)|>itiatnry  preparation,  had  a  wen  cut  out  of  his 
check;  then  came  a  wealthy  butcher;  then  a  man  of  rank; 
then  a  dissolutt!  physician,  from  marrj-ni);  wlimn  sht;  nar- 
n)wly  cscapi'il;  then  a  jeweler,  and  many  others.  The 
merits  of  these  gi^ntlemen — particularly  those  of  the  ener- 
getic butcher — were  warmly  cummcndt-d  by  tliiir  female 
friends,  who,  iu  Fnnn-c,  are  brokers  in  this  business  on  a 
very  extensive  scale.  It  is  a  nniqiu?  proof  of  her  as(!end- 
nney  over  cverj-  jwrson  near  her  that  the  li;tt<Ts  which  her 
father  received,  re<piesting  his  permission  to  address  her, 
wore  sid>mitt4-d  by  him  tn  her  to  drafl  thi-  answer  he  wns  to 
send.  So  she  plated  herself  Im-o  juimilix,  and  wn>tc  the 
most  paternal  letters  of  refusal;  all  of  \vhi<-h  her  fathi^r 
(lutifnily  eopie<l  and  sent,  with  many  a  [Kin^  when  slie  let 
riches  and  rank  jtass  by  her.  The  suitors  were  diNiuis.-sotl, 
one  and  all,  and  she  resumed  her  Ixioks  and  sludicj?. 

Her  mother  died  in  ]77o.  She  Ii4><-jime  the  mistress  of 
the  h(ni.<«-.  Her  father  fornuHl  disreputable  (Kinncctions. 
Late  in  that  year  her  future  husband,  Roland  de  la  I'tatiere, 
prcsctittsl  binisttlf,  with  a  letter  fnmi  a  friend  "f  her  girl- 
hood. He  was  forty  years  old ;  In-  was  a  student ;  his  form 
was  &wkwnn1  and  his  manners  were  rililV;  his  nioi-als  \.ere 
irreproachable,  bis  di.s|M>.tition  was  exacting,  but  his  ability 
vaa  great.  He  was  capable  of  instructing  even  her  on  many 
mihjectfl,  and  they  became  well  acciuainte<l  by  the  elective 
sympathy  of  Boholurshij).  She  became  the  critic  and  dopos- 
itaiy  of  his  manuscriiits.  Finally,  one  day,  nfter  asking 
IflBTSj   in   her   Dither's  presence   the  worthy   man   uctually 
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kisM'il  Ik  r,  on  liis  ilcpiirtiiiv  fur  Italy.  ITor  &ther,  sink- 
m\i-  l.mir  ;iiiil  ImviT,  Kqiiaiiilurud  hor  little  fortune  of 
;;lmiil  lliriv  tliuiLs:iinl  dollarH,  wanteil  liis  own  business,  and 
ilnri  ifiiind  lur  willi  liriitalitv.  Her  only  amusement  at 
lljis  liiiic'  wLis  |ihiyiii^;  ihc  vii>lin,  ai^cnnipanicd  by  an  old 
[.lii-t  will-  r'ii[iini|  ii  bass  viol,  wliilt-  licT  uucle  made  a  flute 

l"iji;illy,  rilHj-  :iii  :n-c[iiain(an(!e  of  five  years,  Roland,  by 
liiip'c  In  lirr  l-dli'T,  {ii-i)|)i>st'(l  mari'iagt^  The  purity  of  Ro- 
l:ihil>  III-  'a;i-  c-ii'diiol  liy  l'li]L|)nii  siirli  a  rcproacU  to  his 
n\\i\  ill--iliin m-.-  ihiil  lie  iwi'ii;:i:<l  himsflf  by  au  insulting 
l^^.l-^l.  n,.  ilir,,  m-.<lr  liis  iliiuirlitrr's  lifv  lit  home  »..  iii- 
Mi|>i,nr,:,]a.-  ih:M  >\i'-  hM>k  luiViiiir-  in  :i -■..nvi-iit.  Slu;  was 
vi-iir.|  ill,. IV  l.v  lluhin.l,  :in.l  iliov  wen-  Ihmlly  marrica. 
willii.iii  :i:;rnii  .■.in-iiliiii-'  h.T  CiiI'l.t.  Ihiriiif:  the  year 
liEM  -iu-.->iiii-  ilhii-  nmiTiaj;..  ihry  ivmaii.e.l  :it  Paris. 
I'l'Eiiii    I'iiii~    tli.y    wfLii    h.   .\i!iii'ii-,  anil   Uvwl   tlicre  four 

lii(.-l,:  ii.i  ill  il„.  |ii(|);ii;ili'>n  ni'  srvi-nii  .-^lalisli.'al  allil  sclon- 
lili.'    :itii.|..-    !;.■■   i!i.'    l-:]i(-vv!n|)f(lif,      t^hc    mude    a   hoiitu 

Ii^  ITU  il.  v  1 nvr-,1  ti.  \]v  (iiiiiilv  cj=tatf  of  K. .land  at 

\'iil.lV:n,.-,i'.  n,-...  I.VMii-.  Shi-  Imd,  i".i  (h.:  wurs(-  of  hur 
sHhil.-.  ;iv.|,iir.u  ,.,,i,H,i..r;.l.|<'  lili..wh>.lf.H-  of  mcdirin.-. 
'I'iirii'  w;i-  no  jn!y>iii;ui  III  lliai  liuli-  rommimitv,  and  sho 
lnc::iiii>  ili(-  viiJi^iTi'  ilii'-t'ir,  .Sonic  of  licr  fxpcrriences  wer« 
i|niif  \vliini:-ic;i|,  A  ("initfy-wnmiin  (^iinie  several  leagues, 
;ind  I'fli-ri'd  In-r  a  horse  if  she  would  nave  the  life  of  her 
hiisimnil,  wlimn  a  |ihysieiaii  hiid  given  up  to  die.  She  vis- 
iti-d  the  sic:k  nuiii,  and  he  recovered,  but  she  had  great  dif- 
lii-iilty  111  resisting;  ihe  impor(uuitie»  of  his  wife  that  she 
simlli'd  Ulk.:  llu'  hoi--. 

ill  1784  tli.y  w.^iii  to  England,  atid  in  1787  they  madfl 
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the  tour  nf  SwitziTluud,  R(ilnTi<]  was  eloctotl  raombor  of 
the  cotiMtitiitiotml  o^seiiibly  rrum  Lvuiih,  ami  tlitiy  went  to 
Paris. 

I  am  comjwilcd  now  to  pass  frniii  the  iincvcntriil  first 
ton  years  til'  lin-  niarru-il  lift?  wifli  the  single  remark  that, 
lliri>ii(fli  iheni  all,  slit'  was  tlio  ilovott'ii  wiii-  anil  mother,  the 
kind  ui-ighl)or,  au<l  the  niosi  assiduous  studont.  But  her 
mind  horo,  :i«  on  a  mirror,  |)ro|)holio,  shadowy,  and  pic- 
tured glimpses  ol"  those  awlul  events  whieh  wor.-  manihiiig 
out  of  liituiity  toward  Fninw.  Her  letters  writtun  during 
this  period  show  that  she  gtized  upon  them  with  a  pn'scient 
t'ye,  and  lii-ard  with  keenest  ear  the  alarum  of  the  legionrt 
whieh  \»ere  gjitlicrlng  for  attaek.  The  young  men  of  Ijy<ni.i, 
where  she  and  her  husband  Hjivnt  the  Winters,  gathered  in 
her  parlors,  and  heanl  fnim  the  Ii|tK  of  this  impassioned 
aceress  of  liherty  words  which,  in  sucli  formative  jH'rittds  of 
u  nation's  life,  hasten  events  with  a  jHiwer  that  st-ems  like 
ahsohitc  physieal  fi>ree. 

Her  hushand  was  chosen  a  memlicr  of  the  national  aa- 
wnihly,  and  she  went  with  him  agsun  to  Paris  in  17ill. 

Here  ends  the  peaecful  jxTiwl  of  her  life.  Here  cloao 
upon  her  forever  the  doors  of  home ;  and  hero  open  to  her 
tlie  doon  of  history,  which  too  often  adiniln  its  guests  only 
to  immolate  tlieui  in  s])lendid  ehand>ers,  as  it  immolated 
her.  From  (his  time  we  miss  the  ])ure  womanliuess  of  her 
character,  in  whieli  she  is  so  lovely,  and  siv  her  iiii|XTial 
beaut}r  and  her  n-giil  iulelhvt  in  all  their  antoeratie  jxiwer, 
until  that  time  when  her  husband,  home,  child,  {tower,  and 
hope  were  all  forever  gone,  and  her  womanhood  again 
shone  out,  like  a  mellow  and  bcautuuus  suuset,  when  lifc'n 
i»y  drew  near  its  close. 

Nothing  had  heeome  more  certain  tlian  that  the  mon- 
■lohy   would   nudergi)   radieal   eon^^titntioual   changes.     Of 
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■  w;is  (MiiiMcidUH  pxecpt  the  king  and  the  n<v- 
wi'T'c  stniL-k  with  that  blindness  which  fore- 
Ik  V  onnstittitcd  one  party,  and  this  party  was 
<il>j<'i-t  of  attack  by  two  pohtical  and  revotu- 
oii-:,  the  Girondists  and   the  Jacobina.      "" 

■c!  nftirm,  a  constitution,  a  monarchv  ,jt  one 
>iisiitiiti(>nal,  equality  in  taxcii.  '..riey  did  not 
iv  utterly,  but  they  were  willing  to  dislocate 
Iji'.-i,  tlip  machinery  of  atato.  The  Jacobins  at 
■\\,  liut  pro{H>scd  little.  They  aspired  to  tbe 
Ik   tliriine  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic; 

■  .ivcrtliriiw  the  altiir;  they  pronii-sed,  vagtK'Iy, 
III    iIlc   licli   and   titled   full    revenge    for  the 

■  |«..,r  ;,n.l  lowiy.  Eviy  |..,!iti<-;il  iuul  i^w\A 
1l;ii1  loLiiui  t'xprosinti  lor  t^fiity  years,  t.'very 
■k  ii['"ii  lliiiiji-i  iuicii-ut  and  Ii'>ly,  found  in  this 

;i  ]iiiriy  ami  an  i>.\jniin-!il.  ['[)  to  a  eert:iin 
rlii'se  parties  iie''i->:irily  nimlc  <»)mniiiu  war 
ord.T  n{-  tl.injr-.  IJul,  boyoiid  tliat  j.oint.  it 
Ttaiu  lliat  tliey  would  attack  each  other.  The 
iild  wish  t"  fitop,  and  tlio  Jaci>bins  would  wish 


^i.iti  of  this  assvnil.ly  the  influence  of 
nn'n  of  all  iiindes  of  thought  became 
parlors  wre  the  rendezvous  of  eminent 
Tivd  I"  bei-onic  eminent.  It  is  impnssi- 
11  file  carpint,'  rc<>ords  of  that  time,  that 
,vrs  liy  an  unwi>miinly  effort.  Men  felt 
t  lliey  were  liefore  a  great  intellectual 
lid  inspiring  mind — and  it  shone  upon 
like  the  sun.  Among  these  visitors  was 
erro,  wlio  afterwards  took  her  life.  He 
despisisl,  and  had   been  uoughcd   down 
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when  he  rose  to  speak.  Slic  (liHt;orne<I  ln«  tnlciitH,  and  en- 
coiiragi'd  iiim.  Ho  saiil  litllc,  hut  was  ulwaya  noiir  licr,  lie- 
tcniug  to  all  she  saUl;  and  in  his  after  days  ot  jhiwit,  he 
reprochict'd,  in  muiiy  a  sjiL-ech,  whiit  he  liad  heart)  this  won- 
drous wi>tn;iM  say.  In  this  time  of  his  uii{)i)|Hdarity  she 
iinqncsl ionahly  saved  him  from  the  gnillotini'  l>y  her  own 
jKTSonal  am)  piTsistenl  iiitcrecsMioii  with  mi'n  in  jiowor. 

IJy  the  time  tiiat  the  sessiuti  of  this  as-semhly  drew  near 
its  chise  the  gnmnd-sweil  began  to  be  felt  of  that  tempest 
of  impniar  wi-.itli  whicli  eventually  swept  ovttr  Franee,  and 
which  the  Jaeobins  n>dc  and  directed  nntil  it  dashed  even 
tliem  npiin  tlie  rouks.  Squahir  eaiue  forth  and  consorted 
with  eleanliness;  vice  crept  from  its  dens  and  sat  down  by 
the  side  of  pnrity  in  high  places;  atheism  took  its  stand  at 
tlic  altar,  and  ministered  with  the  priest. 

Tliis  assembly  adjourned,  and  the  Roliiiids  retnrnei:),  for 
a  short  time,  to  Platiere.  By  this  time  it  was  evident  that 
the  monaix'hy  ctmid  not  stand  against  the  attaeh^-  of  both  its 
enemies;  the  king  was  eompcIlc<l  to  yield;  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  the  Girondists,  as  liis  lejist  obnoxious 
iocs.  He  formed  a  new  cabinet,  and  to  Roland  was  given 
the  ministry  of  the  interior.  It  was  a  vitv  great  office. 
Its  inetmihcnt  had  administrative  charge  of  all  the  internal 
nflhirs  of  France.  The  engraver's  daughter  was  now  the 
mistress  of  a  palace.  From  the  lowly  room  where  she  had 
read  Plutarch  until  her  mind  was  made  grand  with  idca.s  of 
|iatriotic  glory,  until  she  hivcd  her  country  as  once  she  htved 
Jier  God,  elic  had  gone  by  no  base  degrees  to  au  cnnncncc 
when  her  beloved  France,  with  all  its  ho[)es  and  noes  and 
needs  and  resources,  lay  like  a  map  b(-ncutb  tier — a  map 
Ibr  her  and  hers  to  change. 

By  this  time  the  titled  refugees  had  brought  the  Prus- 
dan  armies  to  the  frontier;  a  majority  of  the  clergy  had 
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iilciififi'il  tlnLii-iilv<s  witli  tliL'  rcai'tioii,  were  breaking  down 
till'  riv'iliiii"ii  :niiiiiip  till-  pwiplc,  ami  wort'  producing  a  re- 
vcr.'^i Hilary  ntiiiiinT  tn  :ib.s()liitisiii.  The  king  was  vacilla- 
ting; anil  [iiiuil,  litii  lli^'  rjiicen  hud  all  the  Kpirit  and  courage 
III'  luT  iii'iiln-r.  Maria  Theresa,  It  is  very  evident  from 
Madnitii'  ilKlanilV  nntiicirs  and  letters,  that  these  two  WOmPD 
li'h  tlial  ihiy  wire  in  actual  ci>llision.  It  is  a  ^^trange  eon- 
tra-t:  the  -'-■■|itir(il  wife,  hmking  fnun  her  hijrh  plnoes  with 
I'MiKiiij:  anil  riirict  ovi-r  oc-iitiirios  iif  hfrcditary  snecossioti, 
(livin-'  riiilii  ami  niic|n<-sti<>n('d  |»rerojfative,  calling  on  her 
h.iii-..  .if  lla]i-liur;;  fiir  aid,  appealinn  to  the  kings  of  the 
larilL  I'lif  a>-istanii'  in  miivinj^  liat.'k  the  irrovcrsiI>lf  march 
..r  fli.-^liiiy  :■  -rrujii  aiKillirr  jialaci-  ihi-  dan^httr  of  tlio  jwople 
io-tliin-  miT  Imi'U,  liul  li.rwar.1.  -].,.aklii,-  v(  ItiitK'^  and  mi.n- 
ar.'hii>s  a-  .-.me.  -ir  .-'-'W  to  -o,  [i.tu  lal.l.-;  -if  Hiron..l..<:y, 
li.-|.iiiiVJ  li-  Mlial  till'  aii.i-in  ■■.■iiTiirir^  v]uak  from  (in-cian 
aii'l  lioiiian  t..nilK,  .-iMriuioriiii:,' i.lii  ]ihiirisn|.htc.-:  ti>  uttc-^t  the 
inaii.nal.lr  ri;:hi-  i.rii.aM.  |...>kin-  l...yi,u<l  iIim  mihIh  ..f  kings 
;iii,l  |..ri|-  111  lln'  ^r'^al  natiini-liiniiiiiL''  |>i''|ili',  nfM>n  which 
tlic<-  iliial  and  pas-  away  likcilii'  slia<liiws  nf  purple  Summer 
clouds;  ant!  s(raii^<>r  still,  the  .■inliiii;  "f  tin;  v.mtrast  in  the 
idciililiratiiiii    -if  di,.,-,'   lyjiical    wonii'ii    in    Mu'ir  death,  brith 

gr.ln^-  III    the  >: s.-alliild,  dlMTi.wnr.l    .if  all   their   Imixs. 

Of  all  ihr  l<>~iiti~  ^lii'-h  lifi-  ha-,  taii.udil  to  ambition,  mme 
aiv  iiii.r.'  t'lurhiu-  tliaii  nil.  II  it  points  to  llic  fignrfs  of  these 
Willi, 11  a-  tln'y  are  liiirri'ii  liy  llir  pro(a-.,-.icin  in  which  they 
miiveil  ill  a  c.Kjnn.iii  laic. 

Tiie  iiiini-iiy  iii-i-iiil  that  tln' kiti.i:  ■•^honhl  pn  .claim  war 
atfiiinst  iliosc  «ln>  were  tlireal.'tiin;;  invasion,  and  that  he 
slionlil  proecial  s(rin<;i-nlly  ai^ainsl  the  iin|>;itri(itic  clergy, 
lie  rcfn.-jcd  to  laki'  cither  course  against  liLs  ancient  friends. 
It  wart  at  lliis  tinu'  that  Madame  Kiiland  wrote  to  the  king 
iu  advucucy  of  tliusc  measures   tliut  celebrated  letter  which 
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her  husband  siigned,  ami  to  which  all  of  tho  ministers  as- 
Hciitod.  It  is  a  most  stutesniaiiHIiO  aiipcal  i'cir  the  nation. 
It  is  imdictive  of  all  tlic  «<hs  which  fiillowod.  Xo  Hebrew 
jirophcl  (.'V(;r  sixikc  Imldcr  to  liis  king,  Slie  writes:  "I 
know  ihiit  the  ivoiii."  of  tnilh  are  i^eldoin  welcome  at  the 
fool  of  thrones;  I  kimw  tliat  it  is  the  willdiolding  Inith 
fiHuii  th<^  fiinneilM  t)f  kings  that  roniicrs  revuliitiou  iiceessary." 

The  king,  instead  of  adojiting  the  jiolicv  recoti intended, 
disniissi'd  Iii.s  tiiiiiistcrs.  The  letter  was  then  made  public 
through  the  newspajHTf:,  Few  state  jkijhts  have  ever  pro- 
dueed  wieh  an  ellli-i.  Il  lucunir  u  jtopnlar  argimient,  and 
tlic  i>e«ple  d(>in:indcil  llic  n?storation  of  the  niiuistry  for  the 
reuHons  which  it  conluined,  and  for  cxprt'ssing  which  the 
ministry  had  been  dismissed. 

While  the  (linmilisls  were  snp|Kirtiiig  the  ministry  of 
their  choice,  tliey,  with  the  king,  were  the  object  of  furioii» 
attaeku  by  the  Jacobins.  \\"hen  the  ministry  was  dismissed 
the  Gironde  n'liewi-d  its  attaeks  npoii  tlic  inonai-chy,  emu- 
latetl  the  Jacobins  in  ihe  severity  of  its  jissiiiilts,  jmd  began 
to  conspire  for  a  federative  republic,  similar  to  the  United 
StateN,  which  to  Madame  Kulaud  wud  the  ideal  of  a  free 
government. 

Madame  Uolati<l  went  from  the  luilacc  to  hired  lodgings, 
ami  in  the  temporary  fusion  which  lidlowed  of  the  revolii- 
tiunistii  of  all  parties,  the  most  eminent  leiiderH  gathen-d 
nrouud  her  again.  Robespierre  eamc,  lint  s:iid  little,  for  he 
wa>4  waiting  his  hour.  Dantou  laid  bis  lioti  mane  in  her 
lap,  all  his  savagery  for  the  moment  tamed.  Vergniaud, 
Buzot,  and  all  the  chicis  of  the  Girunde,  gutliend  around 
this  oracle  of  lilterty.  .\iiareiiy  supervened.  I'aris  and  all 
France  were  filled  with  riotings  and  iiiunlcr.  The  king 
finally  declared  war,  but  battles  went  against  France.  Riot 
ud  murder  increased.     A  mob  of  twenty  thousand  invaded 
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i'k'  rin1>'t'i".~  Ihi'ti  <ii-cujiic'(l  by  the  royul  family.  It  was 
'iivi<l>'i!    iui"   ilin-i'   tlivisiuiii;.     Tlic  first  wua  o»mposed  of 

:ir I    ;iLi<l   ai-<'i[>liiiL'tl   iiu-n,   I<>(1   liy   SimUitre.     The   male 

iiilii:i:i^  [>r  i';M-i^,  lilood-tliirsly  and  iLtrociotis  bcyoud  any 
\'..'.-"_  ''.I-.::  I'iviii-  iiiuti  has  fvor  prmliKicd,  funuod  tht  Hecund 
>i.'.;  i"ti.  i'lii'  liili'il,  lUD^t  ti;rrilili-  nf*  a.\\,  was  miii|iosL'd  of 
;!;  !..-■  .<-;mMi  ..I  I'uris,  led  bv  Tlior..i-ii.:  .1.-  Mtri»«.iirt, 
.■'■  '•-.'.  i!-iv.l  riding  dress,  and  umivd  \iiili  sword  and 

■'.  !"I:J  :i'.!'iiinus  wuman  had  acted  a  [trumincnt  |)art 
':    I   ■  '  Shir   le<l   the  attack   ii|)i>ii    tlic  Bsistille. 

:-:.■■  i'l  t!;-  'li-.i.  wliifh  brought  lh<'  kiiit,'  thun  Versailles 
.1    .!'."  i  .      Ill  ilir  ~idist>i)iuriit  riots  lili-  and  <leath  liung  ii{)ou 

Ir;      :,..'.   :!li. I     ih    niir    of   thrill    slic    IIWI     ll<-r    i.Hr.lV.T.       H« 

f:  ,.■■.■■!  ■  :  ■■ 1.^   r.if  Int  i.;ird..ii  :n>d    Ui.   \U\;  iuid  ihis  was 

',..■  :i..-v,.,.  W^,-   !.,.|i,.vi     Laniarliiir:     -My  |.ard.>M  I"  >^«id 

M.;.    '....■!.     S:  !    ! ,  my    l.r.iili.'i>  and  .-i-iiTs  iiiirsiied    in 

,1  ..  ■..:■-•  .^ih.ii-  roiirl-.-au:*;  ihi-  bh.od  "l.v  whirh  my  days 
;  . .,.  ■-:■..:■.  :-.u.]   will    !><■  stainvd;   t-iuit  iinpi'risbal.h-  ciir.so  of 

■-i.v  !ii,k,.i  I y  i,:nii.>  iiir^tcad  of  t!i:ii  iiui.ioflality  of  virtue 

\,!il.li  \..ii  '•:..:■  i,i.i:;l|i  iiic  ii>  drmbi  — ii  i-  i\,r  this  that  yim 

, ;.i  l.iiv    iin    r,„-ivriii's.— ,1.,    von    ktmw  of  aiiv   pric-i' on 

,;i.'l,  -iiri-lrTi  V.  |mn-li;i-r  if/"  And  hv  was  ma-^ar-r.'d. 
-li.  cli...;  ;,iU  V";a>  ,ilriTvv:irds  in  a  iMad-lionM-.  tor  in  llie 
lilt.'  of  til.'  rrvojiition,  ^iu-  wa>  slripjird  and  whi|.[.rd  In  the 
>|M-.I.-.  to  iiiadu.-,-  l.y  tin-  v.-ry  woiii.'i.  sli.>  had  Ird. 

TIk'si-  loatli-oiiii-  c-uliorls  forced  their  way  into  the 
)iulai'i'.  TImv  iiivaih-d  lliu  rooniH  of  the  king  and  rjnc«n. 
They  struck  a(  him  with  pikes,  and  foreed  u|Hm  his  head 
the  i-ed  lioniiei  of  tile  Jac(djins,  while  the  most  wretched 
of  her    sex    umareled    the    <|ucen    with    a    living   wall  of 
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vice,  anil  loniltd  licr  with  nhscciie  (.'Xt'cratiims,  clKii-fics,  ami 
Gl)illii-ts. 

A]tiH>ii{rli  this  oiitlinak  hiis  boi'ii  cliiirgod  to  IkiiIi  the 
fin-M  piilitical  jmrlics,  it  is  iiroiiiiiilv  nearer  to  inilli  lo  wiv 
liiat  it  ongItiat(.'i1  spunlaiiooii.slv  witli  Llial  lieiiioriiae  mol) 
-iH.il  to  rule  Kruuoe,  and  wliitrli  Ir-nn  iIuh  lime  <riirrie(l  all 
jiiilitical  ur^^aiiizaliiiiis  willi  il.  Tlu;  (iirinii lists,  however 
still  it'tiiiiR'd  cnoiifjli  of  tlieir  ciiiiiititiiticiiial  ciiifervati^iii  to 
l.e  till'  only  lioj«-  wlii.'li  royalty  <-<.nl.l  l.avo  f.-r  its  (.ivserva- 
liim.  TliL-  kinfT  nfiaiii  ilnew  liiiiiself  into  ilieir  arms. 
Roltiml  was  roiiisiuleci  in  his  ministry,  anil  the  jialaee  ajtaiii 
ruwived  liis  wife. 

Thtn  every  revolntinnary  elenmnt.  Iie^aii  at  nnee  to  coni- 
l>ine  against  the  kiii[;  uiiil  the  |)arty  wliieh  was  thus  sii{i|i'<r(- 
ing  hiiii.  It  was  soon  aj>{iaiviil  that  ilie  kitii;  aiul  ^\i•.' 
(iinmdists  wmid  iieidit-r  fTDViTil  the  cmnitry  nor  save  iheni- 
wlvos  if  they  aoted  loKether.  The  (iiromle,  from  alioiit  this 
tinip,  iiti.sillaniiiniiisly  eoiieedod  [Hiiiil  hy  [iiiiiit  In  ihe 
:uiarL-hic  demands  inadi'  hy  thoir  cncinios  anil  the  kinjrV. 
Madame  itoland  did  not  ji>in  thi'ni  in  thi.i,  liiit  when  she 
soiw  that  her  hnslKiiid  was  Imt  a  minister  in  name,  that  titi 
ami  his  associates  weri'  jhiwctIcss  to  punish  uuii-der  and 
pn'vcnt  anan^hy,  dinditless  the  vli^ion  wliieh  sliv  ha<l  seen  of 
a  iKKipk'  ri'goncnited  and  free  hepan  to  fade  a\iay.  The 
C4inmdt'  consented  to  the  im|irisonnu'n1  "f  the  royal  family 
in  the  Tomph-.  This  was  not  eoncessinn  enmiiih.  Tlit; 
Jacoliins,  with  the  mob  at  tlu-ir  hack,  ai-etisid  thorn  not 
only  of  lack  of  works,  hnt  of  lack  of  faith,  ami  when  sneh 
■n  awrnsition  ntr-ii>>»t  n  [Kirty  heamies  the  eNpre^sion  of  a 
popular  conviction,  that  i>arty  has  nothing  to  do  oxeipt  to 
die.  To  pmve  this  eharpe  iintrne,  the  (lironde  niiited  with 
their  onnmies  in  nlxilishintr  the  monarehy  and  estahii^hinfr 
a  republio.     Madume  llolaiid  drvw  up  u  plan  toi'  a  repnlilic. 
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but   it  was  too   late    for   such  a  one  as  she   desired.      Her 

scheme  waa  federative,  like  our  own,  in  which  the  pruviuces 

of  France  should  have  the  status  of  states.     This  plan  wai 

a  blow  at    the    mob  of  Paris,  which,  through  the  J&cobia 

clubs,  with  wliich  France  was  thickly  sown,  controUed  the 

nation.     The   repubiio   which    followed    was    such    only    iu 

•'  name.     The   mob   of  Paris   now  stepped   from   behind  the 

|F  transparent  sercen,  whence    it  had    moved  all  parti<«  liks 

*  wire-hung  puppets,  and  stood  disclosed  before  the  world  ia 

'  all  its  colossal  horror,  stained  with  blood,  breathing  flames, 

^  and   grasjicd   directly  the  springs  of  power.     The  national 

■  assembly   was   like  a   kce|}er    of  lunatics    captured   by  his 

i\  patients.     Its    members    werv    crowded    in    their    seats    by 

blood-thirsty    men,    depraved    women,    and     by    meroileflB 

visionaries,  who   clamored   for  extirfiation  aud  destruction, 

absolute  and  universal. 

Tlie  i)ower  of  Roland  as  a  minister  became  as  feeble  aa 
a  shadow's  hand.  The  blade  of  the  gnillotioe  rose  and  SeHl 
automatically.  Thousands  fled  from  the  city,  upon  whidi 
heaven  itself  seemed  to  rain  fire  and  plagues.  The 
of  foreign  kings  were  upon  the  soil  of  Franoe, 
were  fast  advancing,  and  the  wild  rumors  of  their 
roused  the  people  to  panic,  and  frenzied  resolutions  of  i 
Hi.stanoe  and  retribution.  Thousands,  whose  only  orime 
a  suspected  want  of  sympathy,  were  crowded  into 
prisons  of  Paris.  Iloary  age,  the  bounding  boy,  the 
,  virgin,  the  loving  wife,  the  holy  priest,  the  sainted  nuti, 
titled  lady,  filed  along  with  the  depraved  of  both  sexea  in 
endless  procession  through  those  massive  gates,  never  mora 
to  see  the  sky  and  the  green  earth  again.  For  the  mob  bad 
resolved  to  extirpate  its  enemies  in  the  city  Iwfore  marfthing 
against  foreign  invaders.  It  went  from  prison  to  pri.<iiin, 
bunting  in  the  doors,  and  sUughtering  without  di^inotinil 
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of  age,  ftex,  or  condition.  Miidumv  Rohind  wan  nearly  fran- 
tic over  these  eceiioi;.  Her  divinity  hail  turned  to  Moloch 
in  her  very  jireMeuee.  Her  hiL-^bund  called  for  trooiw  to  stop 
the  horrible  niassuere,  l>ut  none  were  furnished,  :iud  it  went  ou 
until  men  were  too  tired  to  slay.  These  acta  were  duiihtlcss 
incited  by  tlic  Jacobin  leaders,  thoii^li  they  cloaked  with 
Bcci'ccy  their  c-uninlicity  in  these  great  crimes.  The  Jacobins 
became  all-powerful.  Tbc  Ginjudi.sts  betramtt  the  party  of 
the  {Hist,  und  fi'om  thi»  time  their  hititory  is  u  record  of  a 
piirty  ill  name,  but  in  sucii  act  of  dissolution  as  to  make  its 
etTortii  siKismodic,  clique-like,  and  personal ;  sometimes 
grind,  .sometimes  cruel,  and  ofVen  cowardly,  Tliey  were  un- 
der tlie  coercion  of  public  opinion,  but  were  dragged  instead 
of  driven  by  it.  They  fivipieutly  held  back,  but  this  wa.^ 
merely  a  halt,  which  act^elcralcd  the  rapidity  of  the  man;li 
which  left  them  at  the  scaffold,  wliere  tlii-y  regained  their 
heroism  in  the  presence  of  death,  while  the  IJoody  mob 
wcut  on  to  a  similar  ending  a  little  distance  b<-y<>nd. 

When  the  lull  came,  after  the  massacre,  the  two  parties 
stood  looking  at  each  other  across  the  river  of  blood.  The 
Jacobins  accused  th<-  Uiitrndists  of  being  enemies  of  the 
country'.  It  ift  ehanieteristtc  of  revolutionary  times  to  accuse 
vaguely  and  to  punish  severely,  Socrates  died  :is  an  alleged 
ooprupter  of  yonth.  Pilate,  after  accpitttiug  Je.Mis  of  the 
crime  of  high  treastm,  suffcri'd  him  to  be  executed  for 
*'  leaching  throughout  all  Jewry."  "  Roundhead "  and 
"Cavalier"  were  once  exprc-jsive  terms  of  coudi-mnation. 
In  oup  own  times  the  words  "slave-holder,"  "aliolitionist," 
"  loyal,"  "  disloyal,"  and  "  rebel "  have  foriiiid  the  com- 
pendiooa  summing  up  of  years  of  liistorj-.  An  indictment 
is  oompreased  into  an  epithet  iu  such  times.  In  the  time 
of  Madame  Roland,  to  be  "  a  susjiect "  wms  to  be  punishable 
with  death.     So  the  Jacobins  suspected  the  (iii-ou<lists,  and 
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ii'iii-cil  I'li'iii  ipf  liriiig  (•ncmit'S  of  France.  They  introduced 
nun-till  -  ulii<  li  |nLi<l<-i-eil  u>  till-  ItlooiltiiirHt  iif  tlie  molt,  aod 
l'>.'  wlii'ii  ill"  lilrotidistis  were  uomiKilIed  either  to  vot«  or  to 
<!i:i>v  ii|><<ii  ill' iiiM'lve^  itt)  vengeuiiee.  Madame  Roland 
iiTL' ■il  ;iii'!  i-iiiri;it'il  lliu  GirondiatH  to  muke  one  last  Ktruggle 
■■;.-  I:i-.* ,  lil"riy,  r.wi  order,  by  moving  to  hriiifj  to  justice  the 
■i.i.l':i'|i  1-  ill  iJ!"  inassEion.-,  including  the  Jacobin  vhicft, 
r  ji;-.ti;;ir'ii  ii.  Tills  issue  was  niiide  in  the  afwcmbly, 
i.iii  \i  W.I-  vuiiii  down  Iteiiiit!  tlio  tif;iT-nmr  of  the  mob 
vJ' ■!■,  >:•':■']  ':■■>  (lir  liall.  Thi-  JuoohioH  n-solved  to  destroy 
M:iii:irii  ■    li''.i.;;iil,  wlm.-'e  courage  had  jimmptctl  this  attack 

,.yu   \\:-.r.,  :ih<i    iui-  which    she    had    he le    the   ohjpct    of 

j..l"  liiii-;i-i-i    h^iii',      Tliey  wnlmrm-il  :iii  iidvciitiirer  n:uned 

t!..   r.i'i;  :.  1  i.v.T^im.'iii   !nf  \\u-  ].iiriin-..  .,f  ,<iivinj;  ihi'    litw 

■  r   :<;:;.-.      si,.:    w.:>    >uu>\nnn<;\    ],.-f<m-    Hir    its.-.,-liil.lv   to 

.^,l,:V..^  ;,■■!■  :i.-.iis.r.  Slir  ;,i.ji..uml  in  (h.i  .iiidM  ..I'"  hoi" 
..,.  ::>].:.  ;,M.|,..!    uilli   illliM,.rii<v,  l-USJ>h-lld.-Nl    wilh  l.,';i.lty,  d.- 

;;.i.l".|  l)\  li.'i  <iWM  miiiii,-.  Hit  very  iircscnee  rxlnrte<I  a|t- 
.,l:i:;-,.  iV..-,'.  v,-U\rUn,l  li]...  S!i<.  Io..U.-d  iipoii  Ih.T  iiconwr, 
:iL,.l  ],'■  i;:l|.Tr.l.  Uy  a  ["cw  womanly  words  ,-he  tore  his 
rMliiJiiiiy  i.il:,  -hrcl-,  mid  Ifft  moid  |i]iiii<!il.s  .Instice  thuH 
i'l'iiii'ii".'  iiiivi'  i.K'i'''  1<>  i]liiinin<^  lh:it  (ilucc  l>y  a  lleeting 
.jl'  :i:ii.  :.:,(!  sir  o  wiili  llii.^  w.>in:m  k'ft  il  lorcvcr. 

Th<'  .h..-.l.iii-  |,n.-srd  (111-  (riiil  of  Ih.'  kin-.  The  111..I. 
.I.'Im:iii<I<'i1  lii'ii  ;i>  a  vi.'liiii.  Thi'  ClnHidi-ls  v.>i,-,l  uith  llic 
,lai-<,lii:i>  lli:i:  hi'  wiis  jiiiilty ;  liiit  Ihcy  voted  to  Iciive  ihv 
pcnlfiici-  In  l-he  dvlenLiiiiulinn  of  the  Fifuch  people,  and 
whi.n  liny  wen-  difmli  d  in  this  they  vi>te<l  for  his  death.  1 
:tni  rinahie  to  lind  any  thing  in  the  nu:niorials  of  Madame 
Uiilaiid  whieh  show:^  thiit  she  hud  any  sympathy  with  this. 
What  is  writl.'ii  IvikU  iiilher  to  show  that  lAii'  was  in  the  very 
ajialhy  iiiul   lassitude  'if  h'jnor.      From  the  tiniu  when  Iter 
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coiiragecms  effort  to  w<irk  jiisti<;o  upon  the  abettors  and  nor- 
potrators  of  tlits  masNiicre  failed,  her  history  ceases  to  be  po- 
liticid  :i)id  lii-conu's  ]H-i'soiiaI. 

Tlie  revuhitioimry  tribiiim!  veas  reorganized,  consisting 
of  twi-nly  judges,  ii  jury,  Jiiid  il  public  aiicuwr.  Merlin  of 
Doii:ii,  :i  coti^iiiniiiatt.'  jurist,  jm>poiied  a  st:ilutc,  in  cverj 
Unit  of  wliii-b  Huspic-ion,  treachery,  uiul  bate  found  an  arsenal 
of  iiiveiigo.  It  pn)vi<le<l  ibut :  "  Inniie<liately  after  the  pub- 
lication of  this  prcni'iit  ilt'ercc^,  all  HHspe<'ted  persons  wbo  aro 
found  in  ihu  territory  of  the  republie,  and  who  are  Htill  at 
liU-rty,  sliull  bo  arrested. 

"Are  deeiu'^'d  susiieeted  all  persons  who,  by  their  (i>n- 
duct,  writings,  or  language,  have  proved  tbcinselverf  parti- 
sans of  tynniny,  federalism,  and  enemies  of  liberty; 

"  Those  who  can  not  ])rove  they  tKi.-isess  the  means  of 
exict<'niv,  and  that  they  have  fiilly  performed  all  of  their 
duties  as  eili/ens; 

"Those  to  vvboin  certificates  of  citizenship  have  been 
refuscil ; 

"Those  of  nolde  families — fathers,  mothers,  sons,  daugb- 
tera,  sisters,  husbands,  wives,  and  agents — who  have  not  con- 
stantly maniR-sted  their  attacbmeut  to  the  devolution." 

The  tniveler,  »<tanding  upon  the  stone  seats  of  the 
Flavian  uinpbitheater,  looks  down  into  the  arena,  and  jioo- 
pies  the  CV)li,seum  with  tlic  criminals  and  the  innocent 
martyrs,  shut  out  from  ho[>e  by  its  merciless  walls  and  by  a 
populace  more  merciless,  and  slain  by  tlioustinds  by  wild 
beaflts  and  swordsmen  and  s]M>ursmen,  to  make  a  Konian 
holiday.  ITuw  complacently  be  felicitates  bim4<.'lf  ii{n)h  the 
annrnption  that  mo<1ern  times  present  nothing  like  this. 
But  leaa  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  the  pen  of  a  lawyer 
erected  in  France  a  statute  which  inclosed  a  kingdom  with 
ito  andiiteotuial  lionor,  made  oue   arena  of  oa  empire,  and 
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ill  niic  yi':ir  ilnuik  tip  more  blood  tliua  sank  into  the  saods 
<il'  (111!  (.'oliseiitii  ill  etutiiriow. 

'I'lic  i-i-v'>1iin(>ii:iry  tribunal  was  in  permanent  session. 
\i~  \r'\:\U  wvvv.  .-iiiiimar)'.  It  beard  witb  predetermination, 
anil  di'iik-i]  wlllioiit  uvideucG.  It  was  the  mere  routine 
fiiiiiriliiy  i.f  di'iLih.  Proof  dftoii  coniiistod  solely  in  the 
j(!i  iiiili<:iliii]i  lit'  the  person  whose  death  had  been  predeter- 
iniinil.  I'rii'littiti'S  sidd  aec^uittalri,  and  revenged  themselves 
liv  niiiviiiLiiiis.  I'uris  now  ruled  France,  the  Jacobins  ruled 
l\iri^,  :.iid  i!i.;  mob  ruled  the  Jiicobiiis.  They  had  preeeed 
tln'  (!iri"iidi.'t.-=,  those  men  of  hifty  genius  and  superb  elo- 
<|iKiiri',  iVorn  their  higii  ])o.«ition  into  eompliuity  with  crimes 
wilh  wliirli  Ihfv  h.id  no  sy]iii»a(.hy,  tind  this  want  of  sym- 
[>,:ihy  ii.iw  hwaiii':  their  I'rinie.  ll  was  re.-idlvcd  to  destroy 
Ihviii.  'I'he  tiiiil)  ..r  Paris  ajiaiti  eanir^  iljrili.  Devilish  m-n 
anil  \vi':iii'ii  apiiii  i-rowdi'd  lln'  iL-sfiiihly,  :iiid  even  took  part 
ill  ii-  ill  liiiiraiiiiii>.  Tin;  airt  nf  ai-i'iisalion  was  passed,  and 
l«iiiiv-.i\  .if  ih.-  h-adi.T-;  ol'  tlnMiiroiidi-  went  from  their 
lilaresli.  the    ..alli-M,   wheiT   llfV  slid',. red   death  Hllbllmely. 

Mailarni-  ll.-laii.t  was  also  arn>le.I.  Her  liusbaud  had 
il-il  friiin  I'ai-is.  Sh.'  was  <ion^iir,i,.d  to  ihe  prison  of  St 
f'ela^'ii-,  and  alU-rwar.ls,  sifter  siilieriiii;  the  eriiel  mockery 
of  a  release,  slie  was  iiti|irisiinei!  iti  lln-  (.Nmeiergorie.  This 
jirisoM  wa-^  the  al.iiliii-  |.la.-i!  i.f  assassins,  thieves,  and  ail 
iiii|iiirity.  It  was  \\,--  a(i(i-rii..in  lo  the  s.-all'uld,  for  lucap- 
nratinn  lin'iv  wa.-  an  iuildlihh;  symptom  of  death.  The  in- 
mates wire  eniwded  inti>  nmrns  with  ineri-iless  disregard  of 
their  relaliv.  eh  iraetiTs  or  anteeedenls.  Jladamc  Roland 
w.-ts  Iirst  a.siioelati'd  wilh  tim  diiehe.sri  iif  Orammont,  with  a 
lemale  piek-poeket,  wilh  a  luin,  wilh  an  insane  woman,  and 
with  a  street-walker.  Shf!  finally  proeiired  a  eell  to  herself 
which  slic  made  bloom  with  flowcni.  The  prison  was  pop- 
ulous with  the  must  degraded  of  her  sex.     Yet  she  asserted 
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here  the  same  marvelous  ascen<lanpy  wliich  she  had  always 
poBsosRtd  over  hor  assot^iaU'S.  Tlic  i>I>s(tcik'  outcries  of  lost 
women  died  away  when  wlic  ai>|H-o!K'lied.  Her  cell  was  an 
ark  of  safi'ty  for  any  flove  Mcking  refuge  from  that  deluge 
of  human  sin.  When  slio  went  into  the  eourtyard  the  lost 
of  her  iiwn  sc'x  giitlicred  around  her  with  reverenro,  as 
around  a  tutelary  ami  iut<^roeding  angel,  the  same  women 
who  inflictt^il  njMm  Madame  Du  Barry,  that  princess  of  their 
caste,  every  torment  whieh  the  malice  of  their  sex  could  in- 
spire. Inmates  and  visitors  erowded  to  the  door  of  hor  cell, 
and  she  spoke  to  ihoui  through  its  ii-ou  luirs  with  oloipience, 
vhieh  incn-jiKiil  as  inspiring  death  drew  near,  of  liberty, 
twmtry,  equality,  and  of  lietter  days  for  France,  l>ut  when 
they  wcut  away  she  would  hmk  Ihniugh  lier  window  to  the 
sky,  and,  thinking  of  her  hunted  hnshund  and  sequestered 
little  daughter,  ery  and  moan  like  the  simplest  wife  and 
mother.  Then  she  would  send  by  surn-ptitinus  conveyaii'X!, 
letters  to  refugee  statesmen,  whieh  diseusi^ed  the  politieal 
situation  as  calral;'  as  if  written  uiwu  the  work-tuhle  of  a 
wourc  and  peaeefnl  home.  Calumny  now  busied  itself  to 
defile  her.  Hebert,  vilest  of  editors,  flung  the  ordure  of 
Pere  Duchesne,  vilest  of  newspapi'rs,  ujnm  this  spotless  wo- 
man, noon  to  be  a  suint,  and  sent  the  newsmen  to  cry  the 
disgusting  charges  under  her  prison  windows,  so  that  she 
heard  them  rendered  in  all  the  villainies  of  a  language  whose 
tinder-drains  have  siuirees  of  viloness  filthier  than  any  other 
speech  of  man.  Slie  did  not  fear  death,  but  she  did  fear 
calumny.  She  had  never  delighted  in  any  public  display  of 
her  enormous  infelleelnal  powers,  and  she  had  never  mode 
any  Buch  display.  Sbc  had  fix(!d  the  sentiment  of  liyons  by 
an  anonymous  newspaper  article,  of  which  sixty  thousand 
flo{^ea  had  been  bought  in  one  day.  She  had  written  to 
Hm  king  a  letter  which   drove  her  husband  From   jiower, 
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iiiiil  uliii-h,  H'li(-ii  read  by  the  people,  pompt'lletl  the  king  to 
ri'~l<ir<'  liiiii.  Slu'  had  written  a  dispatcli  to  the  pope,  claim- 
in;;  i'i;j:hts  for  pcrtiiin  Frouch  in  Rome,  in  which  the  Hanctity 
<if'  ills  ■itlii'c  :m(l  the  dignity  of  her  nountry  waa  resj^ected, 
:iji)ii-a!<'il  to,  •Am\  assert od.  It  is  said  that  the  state  papeis 
wri-  liirs  wliirh  porsiiudpd  William  Pitt  to  abstain  bo  long 

it I  inirrvciitioii  in  the  afliiirs  of  France,  in  that  time  of 

10iii;li>li  firnii-  ;iii'l  Iiopc,  which  furnished  arguments  t<>  Fox, 
and  wliii'h  (Iri'w  iVi>m  Burke  those  utforts  of  massive  reason 
aixl  ^iir^'iiiis  i  11)11  ifinution  which  will  endure  ai;  long  as  the 
l,iii;jiiairr>  iisclf.  Tlu:  coiinsci  by  which  sho  had  disentnnglod 
III"  ]"i|i!(xiiy  i.f  wisi':*t  men  had  been  repeated  by  them  to 
ai)]iliiinliiii;  >i('iiali'!i  in  tones  less  ehxinonf  than  those  by  which 
til.  V  liail  li.vii  ivi'<.ivcil,  and  triumph  hii.l  fi.llowc-d.  In  non- 
i.r  ilirs.'  rill.i'ts  di.l  sho  avow  li.Tself.  Sli,'  slirank  fr..m  ilic 
liMiini-  wiii<'li  -i.Iii-itrd  her,  tlioiigli  the  wi>r].I  Iuil-w  that  thry 
i-,iiiic'  I'runi  licr  ju<t  as  the  world  knows  that  moon  and  jdaiiets 
>luii,.  Willi  llio'  ivtl.rt.-d  lif^hl  of  a  hidden  sun.  But  n..w. 
wlun  fliii-  a-ailfd,  she  resolved  to  speak  personally  and  fur 
li.r-ili:  Alii]  sn,  sittiiij,'  in  her  cell,  she  wrote  in  ooueeid- 
nicnl  anil  sint  mil  by  trusty  haiidH,  in  eaiitoh,  that  autobiog- 
raptiy  in  which  she  iipjicaled  to  posterity,  and  by  which  \hk- 
li-rily  h;H  been  ninvin.'cd.  She  traced  her  career  from  earlic.-.t 
childiio..d  down  to  the  very  brink  of  the  grave  int..  which 
she  was  liiiikiiig.  Her  intellectual,  affectional  and  mental 
liiMory  arc  all  there  wrillen  with  a  haml  as  sti^ady  :ind  a 
mind  as  serene  as  though  she  were  at  home,  with  her  baby 
slcejiinii  in  its  era<lle  by  her  side.  Here  arc  found  lii.storj-, 
philoMiphy,  political  st'ience,  poetry,  and  ethics  as  they  were 
received  and  given  out  again  by  <me  of  the  most  receptive 
and  imparting  minds  ever  posfcs-^cd  by  woman.  She  knew 
thai  husband,  Inune,  child,  and  friends  were  nut  fur  her  any 
more,  and  that  very  soon   she  was  to  see  the  last  of  earth 
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fmni  lifsulp  thp  lieadRinnn  and  from  the  block,  and  yet  she 
tiinioil  frimi  sill  reprct  and  ft-ar,  and  suninifnied  tho  great 
assize  iif  luistcrify,  "  of  fnrcitjn  nations  nnd  tli'  next  ages," 
t-t  d'l  h.i-  justice.  There  was  no  sign  of  fftar.  She  looked 
as  e;iluily  on  H-hiit  she  knew  she  must  soon  nndei-go  as 
the  -;]iirit  roh'ased  into  never-ending  hlis.-;  looks  l);\<'k 
nj)on  tlie  coritort'al  trammels  from  which  it  has  just  earned 
its  es.-;i|K'. 

There  are  tliose  who  helicve  that  a  woman  ran  nut  he 
gresit  as  she  was  and  still  be  pure.  TlieNC  ghonis  of  his- 
tory will  to  the  end  of  time  dig  into  the  graves  whei-e  sneh 
queens  lie  entombed.  This  woman  has  slept  serenely  fiir 
nearly  a  eentiiry.  Sweet  oblivion  has  dinuiUHl  with  di'nial 
and  forget  fulness  the  obloijny  which  hunted  her  in  her  la.st 
(lays.  Teais  sueli  as  are  shed  for  vestal  martyrs  have  lu'en 
flheil  t'lr  her.  and  for  nil  her  faults  she  has  the  rondonatiou 
of  imivirsal  sorrow.  Nothing  hnt  the  evil  niagie  of  <yni- 
pathetie  tniiliee  can  restore  those  ealninnies,  and  even  then 
thi-y  quhlily  fade  away  in  the  sunlight  of  her  life.  Noth- 
ing ean  toueh  her  further.  Dismiss  them  with  tlie  exor- 
cism of  Oarlyle,  grown  stnuigely  tender  and  elegiac  here. 
"Breathe  uo|  thy  poison  breath!  Evil  sjieech!  That  .sinil 
is  tainth'.-s;  elear  ae  the  mirror  sea."  She  was  hrouglit  to 
trial.  The  charge  against  her  wa.s,  "That  there  lias  existed 
a  horrible  conspiracy  ngsiinst  tlie  unity  and  indivisibility 
of  the  Fivueli  people;  that  Marie  Jeanne  I'hiijion,  wife  of 
Jean  Marie  Roland  lias  been  one  of  the  abettors  or  accom- 
plices of  that  conspiracy."  This  was  thi'  formula  by  which 
this  wnnian  was  killed,  and  it  sim|>ly  meant  that  the  (iinnidc 
had  existed  and  that  she  had  sym|»ithizcd  with  it. 

She  viaii  racked  with  internigations,  and  returned  to  the 
priHoa,  weeping  at  the  infernal  iinpntations  which  they  cast 
upon  her  wnmanhocHl.     On  tln'  dav  uf  her  final  trial  ;jhe 
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dressed  herself  in  spotlesfl  while,  and  let  fall  the  volntnim 
masses  of  her  Ijrown,  abundant  hair.  She  was  _™__  ,„ 
betray  her  hiisliand  by  disclosing  his  hiding  plnoe,  Hdr 
answer  is  full  of  wifely  loyalty  and  dignity — "  Whether  Z' 
know  it  or  nut  I  neither  ought  nor  will  say." 

There  was  absolutely  no  evidence  against  her  except  of 
her  affiliations  with  the  Girondists.  The  mockery  ended 
by  her  condemnation  to  death  within  twenty-four  boon, 
and  this  Iphigeoia  of  France  went  doomed  hack  to  her  oell. 
Her  return  wiis  awaited  witii  dreadful  anxiety  by  her  asso- 
ciates in  coiiiiiienient,  who  ho|)ed  against  hope  for  her  8»fe 
deliverance.  As  she  passed  through  the  massive  doors,  sha 
smiled,  and  drew  her  hand  knife-like  across  her  neck,  and 
then  there  went  up  a  wail  from  all  assembled  there,  the 
wail  of  titled  women,  of  sacred  nuns,  of  magdalens  and 
thii'vcs,  a  dirge  of  iiiconaolablo  sorrow,  of  humanity  weep- 
ing fiir  its  i)est  beloved  child. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  November  8,  1693,  the  nide 
cart  which  was  to  bear  her  to  the  guillotine  received  ber. 
She  was  dressed  in  white ;  her  hair  fell  like  a  mantle  to  b^ 
kneoa.  The  chilly  air  and  her  own  courage  brought  bade 
to  her  prison -blanched  cheek  the  rosy  hues  of  youth.  Sh* 
Bpoke  words  of  divine  patience  to  the  crowd  which  surged 
around  her  on  her  way  and  reviled  her.  With  a  few  low 
words  slic  raised  the  courage  of  a  terror-stricken  old 
who  took  with  her  the  same  last  journey,  and  made  hint 
smile.  As  the  lionrs  wore  into  twilight,  she  passed  the 
home  of  her  youth,  and  perhaps  longed  to  become  a  little 
child  again  and  enter  there  and  be  at  rest.  At  the  foot  of 
the  scaffold  she  asked  for  pen  and  paper  to  beqtieath  to 
posterity  the  thoughts  which  crowded  upun  hi'r;  th< 
refused,  and  thus  was  one  of  the  books  of  th<>  sibyU  loSL 
She  bowed  to  the  great  statue  of  Liberty  near  by,  exolaim- 
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ing,  "  0  Libeiif !  commr  on  t'  a  jouee  .'"*  and  gave  her 
majestiu  form  to  the  hoiiilsniun  to  be  hotiiKl  upon  the 
jthink. 

Tho  knife  fell,  and  the  world  darkened  ii])<iii  the  death 
of  the  qiiet'iiliest  woman  who  ever  lived  and  loved. — Ex- 
GovKitNOit  0.  K,  Davis,  of  MinncHoUi. 

Wlmt  tliciiijjii  tlic  triuiii|ili  lit  tliy  Um<l  fonH-asling 

Liiitn^rH  till  ciirtli  is  fuiliiig  From  tliy  sight? 
Thy  iian  nitli  Ilhii  vi\m*u  iirn)5  nrii  everlustii^. 

Is  not  forxiiken  in  ii  liopelviia  niglit. 
Paul  ntiH  iH'giitlL'n  in  tlic  death  of  Stephen; 

Fruitful  lliniui;h  time  i>li:ill  be  tliut  pivdouR  blood: 
No  morning'  yel  liii«  ever  worn  tci  even 

And  iiiiiiwd  the  glury  iif  it^'  erinieon  flooiL 
There  in  a.  ni'i'cj  uf  all  (lie  blood  of  iiinrlj-nj, 

Foreveniuire  the  eloquence  of  (iinl; 
And  there  is  need  of  liini  who  never  bnrters 
Hiu  iiutienco  in  tlint  deiiert  way  the  Manter  trod. 

Whutuiean  the  tttranfie,  liEird  wonlti,"lhniii)-h tribulation?" 

0  -Man  ..f  Bcirrowfl,  -inly  Thou  i-Jiiwt  U-ll, 
And  sui-h  vat  in  Thy  lifu'u  liumiliution. 

Have  oft  been  with  Thee,  ay,  have  known  Thi-e  wuU. 
The  fuilurea  of  the  world  are  (ioil's  Hiii-eeKscH, 

AltiiQU):h  their  ctiminij:  be  akin  to  imin; 
And  frowiu  of  Proviilcnee  uru  but  eareewoN, 

I*rupbetie  of  the  rest  soiifilit  lung  in  vain, 

•O  Lilieriy!  hi.wthey  have  eonnterfeitci  thi-e! 
It   is  (teneratly  nnilenttood,  however,  that   her  last   wonls   were: 
0  Liberal   qiu-  dt  crimes  on  eommel  cit  ton   noin!     (0  Liljertyl    what 
Crimea  ue  cotumittwl  in  thy  muue  !> 
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XXXVI. 
G|HEER|?yK  Hm  BRBVE. 


THE  DOKE  OF  WELUNGTON-SFR  WALTER    RALEIGH— XENOPHOH- 

C-eSAR-NELSON-HENRV  OF  NAVARRE— QUEEN  KUZABEfH- 

SYD.VEV  3M1TH— ROBERT  HALl LATIMER— TOM  HOOD. 


g4;i|  AROX  MUFFLING  relates  of  Uio  Duke  of  Wet 
liitgton,  that  that  grtat  general  rcmaiavd  at 
Duchess  of  Richmoiitl's  hall  till  about  three  o'oloift 
'  •"""'  ■'  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  of  June,  1815.  "show- 
ing himself  very  cheerful."  The  baron,  who  is  a  very  good. 
authority  on  the  auhject,  havinp  previously  proved  that  every 
phiu  was  laid  in  the  duke's  mind,  and  Q,aatrt>  Brus  nnd 
Waterloo  fully  detailed,  we  may  comprehend  the  value  of 
the  sentence.  It  was  the  bold,  trusting  heart  of  the  hero 
that  made  him  chcorftil.  He  showed  himself  cheerful,  too, 
at  Waterloo.  He  was  never  very  jocose;  but  on  thai  luera 
orahle  \t<t\\  of  June  he  showed  a  symptom  of  it.  He  rode 
along  the  line  and  cheered  men  by  his  look  and  his  face,  and 
they  too  cheered  him.  But,  when  the  danger  was  over — 
when  Ihe  21,000  brave  men  of  his  own  and  the  Prussitta 
army  lay  stiffening  in  death — the  duke,  who  was  so  cheerful 
in  the  midst  of  his  danger,  covered  his  face  with  his  h: 
and  wept.  He  a.sked  for  that  friend,  and  be  was  slain ;  fur 
this,  and  a  bullet  had  pierced  his  heart.  The  men  who  hud 
devoted  themselves  to  death  for  their  leader  and  their  oouo- 
try  had  been  Mown  to  pieces,  or  pierced  with  lauces,  or' 
hacked  with  sabers,  and  lay,  like  Ponsonby  covered  wii 
thirteen  wounils,  upon  the  ground.  Well  might  the  dolc«| 
weep,  iron  though  he  was.  "There  is  nothing,"  he  writei^ 
"  nothing  in  the  world  so  dreudiul  as  a  battle  lost,  ui 
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be  Biirli  a  battle  won.  Nothing  can  com|»ncafo  for  tlio 
dreadful  cruelty,  oiirniige,  ami  niisorv  of  the  rwiu',  Mave  the 
reflection  on  the  public  good  which  niiiy  arise  from  it." 

Flirty  years'  luiii^e  sneoecded  the  great  battle.  Forty 
years  of  prosperity,  during  which  ho  himself  went  honored 
rr.  his  lornh,  rewarded  the  constant  bnive  Im.U  iind  t<)ngiic 
wliieh  answered  his  men,  when  he  saw  the  ivhole  side  of  a 
sipiarc  blown  in,  wiih  "  Hard  work,  gentlcnien !  Tliey  ar<^ 
p'lnnditig  away  !  We  mnst  see  who  can  poind  the  lonfiest." 
Il  \r.  not  too  nuich  to  say  that  the  (constant  cheerfulness  of 
the  Duke  of  W'i'tlinglon  was  one  great  element  of  sncccs,s 
in  the  gn-atest  battle  ever  fotight,  one  of  the  litKcn  decisive 
battles  in  tlie  world,  great  in  the  number  engaged,  greater 
in  the  slaught^'r,  greatest  in  the  results,  lint  all  eoin- 
nnindcrs  ongbt  to  be  ilxcrfnl.  (>loomy  looks  do  not  do  izi 
the  army.  A  set  of  lililiustcrs  or  pirates  may  wear  looka 
iind  brows  as  black  as  the  stinking- plasters  liocii,  that  their 
i-eprescnlatives  an-  di-cssed  in  at  the  minin-  theaters ;  liut  a 
soldier  or  a  oailor  should  be,  and  as  a  rnle  is.  th"  nioiit 
<-lieerfHl  of  fellows,  doing  his  duty  in  the  tnii.h  or  tha 
storm,  dying  when  the  bullet  comes,  but  living  like  a  lioii> 
the  while.  Look,  fi.r  instanw,  at  the  whole-hearted  checr- 
fiilnoss  of  Kalcigb,  wlien  with  his  small  Kn^lisji  ships  he 
(■ast  himself  against  the  navies  of  Spain ;  or  at  Xcnophon, 
conducting  back  from  an  inhuspitiiblennd  hostile  country, anil 
through  unknown  |Ktths,  bis  ten  thonsiiml  (Jn-eks  ;  nr  Ca'sar, 
riding  up  and  down  the  banks  of  the  nnliii-im,  sad  enough 
belike  when  alone,  hnt  at  the  head  of  his  men  cbeerfnl,  joy- 
ous, well  dressed,  rather  foppish,  in  f;i<'t,  bis  face  shining 
with  good  humor  as  with  oil,  Agsiin,  Nelson,  in  the  worst  of 
dangers,  was  as  cheerful  as  the  day.  He  had  even  a  rough 
but  quiet  humor  in  him  just  as  he  carried  his  c-o.\swain  bo- 
hind  him  to  bundle  the  swords  of  the  Spanish  aud   French 
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captaiD.s  under  his  arm.  He  could  clap  hia  telescope 
blind  eye,  and  say,  "  Crentlemen,  I  can  not  muko  o 
signal,"  when  the  signal  was  adverse  to  his  wislifs,  nnd  then 
go  in  and  win,  in  spitr  of  recall.  Fancy  the  dry  laii^^ 
which  many  an  old  sea-dog  has  had  over  that  fheerfiil  iooi^ 
deut.  How  the  story  lights  up  the  dark  page  of  history  1 
Then  there  was  Henry  of  Navarre,  Hon  in  war,  winner  of 
hearte,  bravest  of  the  brave,  who  rode  down  the  ranka  at 
Ivry  when  Papist  and  Protestant  were  fece  to  face,  when 
more  than  his  own  life  und  kingdom  were  at  stake,  and  all 
the  horrors  of  religions  war  were  loosened  and  unbound, 
ready  to  ravage  poor,  unhappy  France.  That  beamin^^ 
hopeful  countenance  won  the  battle,  and  is  a  parallel  to  the 
brave  looks  of  Queen  Elizabeth  when  she  cheered  her  En- 
glishmen at  Tilbury. 

But  we  are  not  all  soldiers  or  sailors,  although,  too,  our 
Christian  profession  hath  adopted  the  title  of  soldiers  in  the 
bailie  of  life.  It  is  a\l  very  well  lo  cite  great  commauders 
who,  in  the  presence  of  danger,  escited  by  hope,  with  the 
eyes  of  twenty  thousand  men  upon  them,  are  cheerful  aod 
happy;  but  what  is  that  to  the  solitary  author,  the  poor 
artist,  the  governess,  the  milliner,  the  shoemaker,  tha 
factory-girl,  they  of  the  thousand  persons  in  profession  or 
trade  who  are  given  to  murmur,  and  who  think  life  so  hard  ' 
and  gloomy  and  wretched  that  they  can  not  go  through  it 
with  a  smile  on  their  faces  and  despair  in  their  hearts? 
What  are  examples  and  citations  to  them?  "Hecuba I" 
cries  out  poor,  melancholy,  morbid  Hamtet,  striking  on  a 
vein  of  thought,  "  what's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  be  to  Heuuba?" 
Much. 

We  all  have  trials ;  but  it  is  certain  that  good  t*?mper  and 
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tenths  of  Christianity."  We  <lo  not  live  now  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  can  not  think  tlml  ilic  sect  of  Fl:tgcllants,  wlio 
whipped  themselves  till  the  blood  nin  into  their  shoes,  and 
pulled  uncommonly  limjr  faces,  wore  llie  best  nisLitors  of 
philosophy.  "  Tnio  godliness  is  eheerfiil  as  the  day,"  wrote 
Cowpcr,  himself  nielaneholy-maii  enniigh  ;  and  we  are  to  re- 
niemhcr  that  the  |>i'e<-ept  of  the  Founder  of  onr  failli,  that 
when  we  fa.'it  we  arc  to  imoint  our  edunlenaiiees  and  not  to 
seem  to  fast,  Piijoins  u  eeriiiin  liveliness  of  fun-.  Sydney 
Smith,  when  a  jMior  euntte  at  Foster-le-C'lay,  a  dreary,  deso- 
late i)l!iCA',  wrote:  "  1  am  resolved  t«  like  it,  and  to  reconeile 
myself  to  it,  whicii  is  more  manly  than  to  faiiey  mysidf 
above  it,  and  to  send  np  eoniphiJnts  by  the  pttst  of  Ixdng 
tliriiwn  away,  or  being  desolated,  and  .such  like  tnish."  And 
he  acted  up  to  this ;  said  his  prayers,  made  his  jokes,  did  his 
duty,  and,  upon  fine  mornings,  used  to  draw  up  the  blinds 
"f  his  parlor,  open  the  window,  and  "glorify  the  room,"  as 
he  called  the  op<'ratiim,  with  sun.shine.  But  all  the  sunshine 
without  was  nothing  to  the  sunshine  within  the  heart.  It 
was  that  which 'made  him  go  through  life  so  bravely  and 
so  well ;  it  is  that,  too,  which  renders  bis  life  a  lesson  to 
na  all. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the  career  of  a  |)oor  curate 
is  not  the  most  brilliant  in  the  worhl.  That  of  an  appren- 
tiitc  boy  has  more  fun  in  it;  that  of  a  milliner's  girl  has 
more  merriment  and  fewer  depressing  eircnmstanoes.  To 
hear  always  the  same  niistnist  of  I'nividenee,  to  see  jwverty, 
to  observe  all  kinds  of  trial,  to  witnes,?  death-bed  scenes — 
this  is  not  the  most  enlivening  course  of  existence,  even  if 
aclei^tnan  be  a  man  of  mark  and  of  .-station.  Hut  there 
was  one  whose  .-itation  was  not  honored,  nay,  even  by  some 
despiaed,  and  who  had  Korer  trial.-*  than  Sydney  Smith.  His 
iHuae  u  well  known  in  literature ;   and  his  writings  and  bis 
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(■x;i!ii|ili'  A\\\  ti':iih  IIS  in  religion.  This  was  Robert  Hall, 
luiifc-sor  III'  ii  Mitiilii-r  (rreed  in  a  somber  flat  country,  ss  flat 
uml  ■■■Ii::(ll_v-li\i!y,"  as  they  say,  as  need  be.  To  add  to 
<lii1i<'iiiii<'-  anil  lri>ti])1es,  the  minister  was  plagued  with  abont 
!i-  iniiiifiil  :iii  illnc--  a.s  falls  to  the  lot  of  humanity  to  bear. 
!!'■  \\:\'\  liiUi^li!  witli  infid<']ity  and   doubt ;    he   had  refused 

|ii '  'i'lii,  ijf;uL-i-   lie    would    do   his    duly   where   it   had 

j.!;  ■  li  ti  >.i  I"  [il;iff  him;  next  ho  luid  to  show  how  well 
\r-  iiiiiM  l,i:ii'  [i:iiii.  In  all  his  trials  he  had  been  cheertul, 
I'll- -iiili'.  niiiiir;;!,  ;ind  .straightforward.  In  this  deep  one  he 
|.r.-.TV.'ii  \\\i'  >:iiii('  oharactiT.  Forctil  to  throw  himself 
il"iMi  iiii'i  wrirtii'  iijioii  the  floor  in  iiis  paroxysms  of  iMin, 
III-  p.-  up.  livi-l  with  cxhaiistioii,  :iii<l  with  iho  sweat  of 
;iiin!ii--ti  on  \\\>  liiMw,  wiilumt  it  iminimr. 

In  rhi-  whiili'  lilirai-y  (if  liravc  aiiiTdulo  thfre  is  iiu  tale 
,.{•  l!.-j-.,i-i.i  wlii.'li.  ti.  ;i.-,  l>catii  this.  It  v.-ry  nearly  o.juals 
ili;it  ■il' p<"T.  Il'c-I.h;  I/itinii'i\  ■■hwriiii:  ,.;i  his  fi'll'nv-nmrtvr 
a.  hr  walk.-l  (.1  Iho  stalvr,  "Br  -f  j.„o(l  ..Iuht,  l.n.ther 
Kidl.A-;  w.>  shall  iliis  day  ligl.l  siidi  a  liro  in  En-land  as 
l.y  (iinl's  trni.v  shall  not  1«;  n-adily  jmt  \mt."  TW  very 
play  n["i]i  the  inrini'i'  is  hravc,  yet  patlu^tif.  Wonderful. 
Ill",  wa^  ihi'  Ixildiics.-  and  chwrfiilness  nt'  another  martyr, 
i;o',v!ii[i.l  Tayl.ir,  wlm,  -tripped  to  hi-  shirt,  was  tl.rml  f. 
u  ,1k  (..wanl'th.'  Slake,  whi.  answere.i  ihi-  ji^cis  ,>f  his  per- 
,.,■.■111. .rs  iiDil  ilie  l(-il^^.  .if  his  frien.ls  with  the  saint;  noble 
enii-iaiit  stiiik;,  arxl,  ineetiii>;  two  of  his  very  'ild  parishioners 
wh.i  wept,  sti.i»pe.!  aoil  eheeivd  thnn  a.s  he  went,  aildiug, 
ihai  he  went  on  his  way  njoicing. 

Heroes  anil  martyrs  are  perhajM*  too  high  exampleti,  for 
tliey  may  have,  iir  rather  pour,  omnmon,  evcry-day  humanity 
will  ihink  they  have,  a  kind  of  high-j ^t'ssure  sustAinmeDt. 
Ijet  us  luok  to  onr  own  prosaie  days;  let  us  mark  the  con- 
stant   ohecrfiduess   and    manliness  of  Dr.  Magiun,  or  that 
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miioh  higher  heroic  heiirinf;  of  Tom  Unoci.  \W  niippose 
that  cvory  iHwIy  knows  that  Hootl's  life  was  not  of  r>iat  hrill- 
iiint,  sparkling,  fiz/.iii(|:,  banging,  tistoni.-<1iin;;  kind  which 
writcrK  Hiich  as  Sir  Eilward  Bulwor  Lytton,  aiivl  sf>mc  others, 
depict  aw  the  gcnenil  lite  of  literary  men.  He  <Iiil  nut,  like 
Bynin,"jiiinp  np  one  morning,  and  find  liim.seir  famoiw." 
All  thi.'  Hhraries  were  not  a.sking  for  his  novel,  tli<ini;h  a 
better  was  not  written;  eonntessc.s  ami  dairy- wuinen  did  not 
beg  his  aiitogra])h.  UIk  hsw  a  life  of  constant  lianl  work, 
constiiiil  trial  or  diwipiwintmeut,  and  cimstant  illness,  en- 
livened only  by  a  home  nfFcction  and  a  chccrfnlncs,s  as  con- 
stant art  hi»  [win.  When  slowly,  slowly  dying,  he  made 
cheerful  fun  as  often  almost  as  he  said  his  prayers,  lia 
was  heard,  after,  perhaps,  being  almost  dead,  to  laugh 
gently  to  himself  in  the  still  night,  when  his  wife  or 
children,  who  were  the  watchers,  thonghl  him  asleep,  Many 
of  the  hard  lessons  of  fate  he  seasoneil,  as  ohi  I^ititnor  did 
his  sermons,  with  a  pnn,  and  he  excii»<-d  himself  from  send- 
ing more  '■  copy  "  for  his  magazine  by  a  sketch,  the  "  loditor'a 
Apologies,"  a  i^ngh  pen-and-ink  drawing  of  physio-bottica 
and  leeches.  Yet  Hood  had  not  only  his  own  woes  to  bear, 
but  felt  for  others.  No  one  had  a  more  tender  heart — few 
men  a  more  catholic  and  Christian  sympathy  for  the  poor— 
than  the  writer  of  the  "Song  of  the  Shirt." 

"What  such  men  as  these  have  done,  every  one  else  surely 
can  do.  Cheerfulness  is  a  Christian  duty  ;  moroseness,  dul- 
□esB,  gloominess,  as  false,  and  wrong,  and  eruel  as  they  are 
UDchristian.  Wc  arc  too  far  advanced  now  in  the  light  of 
truth  to  go  back  into  the  Gothic  and  conventual  gloom  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  any  more  than  we  coidd  go  back  to  the 
exercises  of  the  Flagellants  and  the  nonsense  of  the  pre- 
Adamites.  All  whole-hearted  peoples  have  been  lively  and 
btutling,  noisy  almost,  io  their  progruis,  pushing,  encrgctio. 
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hniad  in  fthniiltk-r,  Strong  in  tiing,  loud  id  voif*,  of  ftea 
brave  color,  Ixild  look,  and  liriglil,  oye»-  They  ftrc  tiia 
cheerful  people  in  the  world — 

"Active  dcx-rtt.  noble  liTere — strong  to  IhIhit,  saro  to  cowiner;" 


and  soon  pasK  in  the  \ 
gloomy  of  their  fellow* 
may  be  simply  aniinal 
dullard  and  yet  ait  and 


ay  of  progress  the  mon?  (juiet  and 

That  some  of  ihis   cheerfulueM 

if!  true,  and   that   a  man   may  be  a 

■grin  like  a  Cheshire  cat;"  but  wc 


arc  Dot  speaking  of  grinniDg.  Laughter  is  all  very  wcUj 
Is  a  healthy,  joyoua,  natural  iropulRe;  the  trD«  mark  of 
Rnperiority  bctwoen  man  and  beast,  for  no  inferior  animal 
iaughs;  bill  we  are  not  writing  of  laiighti-r,  hut  of  that  con- 
tinued even  tone  of  ^spirits,  whioh  lic-ti  iji  tlic  luiddU'  zone 
between  frantic  merriment  and  excessive  deapoodeocy. 
Cheerfulness  arises  from  various  causes :  from  health ;  bat 
;t  is  not  dependent  upon  health; — from  good  fortDDe;  bnt 
it  does  not  arise  solely  from  that ; — from  honor,  aDd  positioil, 
and  a  tickled  pride  and  vanity;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  tt  is 
quite  independent  of  these.  The  truth  is,  it  is  a  brave 
habit  of  the  mind;  a  prime  proof  of  wisdom ;  capable  of 
beiDg  acquired,  and  of  the  very  greateet  value. 

A  cheerful  man  is  pre-eminently  a  Dseful  maO.  His: 
docs  not  "cramp  his  miDd,  Dor  take  half  views  of  men  woA 
things."  He  knows  that  there  is  much  misery,  but  that 
misery  is  not  the  rule  of  life.  He  sees  that  in  ever^  stale 
jK'opIc  may  be  cheerful;  the  lambs  skip,  birds  sing  aod  fljr 
joyously,  puppies  play,  kittens  are  full  of  joyance,  the  whole 
air  full  of  careering  and  rejoicing  insects,  that  everywhere 
the  good  oDtbalances  the  bad,  and  that  eveiy  evil  that  tliBi* 
is  has  its  compensating  balm.     Then  the  brave  man,  H  craf 
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ercise,  or  continuefl  oraph)ymeiit  of  some  kind,  will  make  a 
man  cheerful;  l>tit  sittiag  at  home,  hroiiding  :in(l  thinking;, 
or  doing  little,  will  Imng  gloom.  The  reaction  of  this  feel- 
ing is  wonderful.  It  arises  from  a  sense  of  duty  done,  and 
it  also  enable.'r  iis  to  do  our  duty.  Cheerful  pfiijik'  live  long 
in  our  memory.  We  remember  joy  more  readily  than  sor- 
row, and  always  look  back  with  t^fnderneas  on  tlie  l)r!ivo  and 
cheerful,  Autolycns  repeats  the  bunion  of  an  old  song 
with  the  truth  that  "  a  mcrrj'  heart  goes  all  the  day,  but 
your  sad  ones  tires  a  mile  a!"  and  wlmt  he  says  any  one 
may  notice,  not  only  in  ourselves,  but  in  the  inferior  ani- 
mal.* also.  A  sniky  dog,  and  a  bad-teni[M.'rod  Imrse,  wear 
themselves  out  with  half  the  lalxtr  that  kinilly  ereatures  do. 
An  unkindly  cow  will  not  give  down  her  milk,  and  a  sour 
sheep  will  not  fatten;  nay,  oven  certain  fowls  and  geese,  to 
those  who  observe,  will  evidence  temper — gt>od  oi-  bad. 

We  can  all  eultivate  our  tempers,  and  ime  of  the  em- 
ployments of  some  poor  mortals  is  to  cultivate,  i-herish,  and 
bring  to  perfw'tion,  a  thoroughly  bad  one;  but  we  may  be 
certain  that  to  do  so  is  a  very  gross  error  and  sin,  which, 
like  all  others,  brings  its  own  punishment,  though,  unfor- 
tunately, it  does  not  punish  it.self  only.  If  ho  "to  whom 
God  is  pleasant  is  pleasant  to  God,"  the  reverse  also  holds 
good;  and  certainly  the  major  projiosition  is  true  with  re- 
gard to  man.  Addison  says  nf  cheerfulness,  that  it  lighten* 
sickness,  poverty,  afHietion ;  e<mvcrts  ignorance  into  ar- 
amiablc  simplicity,  and  renders  deformity  itself  agreeable; 
and  he  says  no  more  than  the  truth.  "  (iive  us,  therefore, 
O!  give  us" — let  us  cry  with  C'arlylc — "  the  man  wlio  singn 
at  his  work  !  Ite  his  occnptition  what  it  may,  ho  is  equal  to 
UDj  of  those  who  follow  the  same  pursuit  in  silent  sullen- 
DflSB.  He  will  do  more  in  the  same  time;  he  will  do  it  bet- 
ter} he  will  peiaevere  longer.     One  is  scarcely  sensible  of 
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niML'!)''  wliM-i  lie  mnrches  to  muRic.  The  vety  stars  are  auA 
to  luiiki'  liiurjintiy  uh  they  revulve  in  their  appointed  skicfl." 
"  WoDiii'Kiis  is  the  titrcngth  of  checrfulnesa !  altogether 
[):i~i  (-:L!riiLLiin)i  tlu^  powers  of  its  endurance.  Efforts,  to  be 
|i<'i'iii:iiM'iitly  useful  must  be  uniformly  Joyous — a  spiiit  all 
Miii-liii]i — ^i:in('iil  from  very  gladoces — beautiful  becaiue 
Kjiphi,"  Siirii  ;i  spirit  is  within  every  body's  reach.  Let  in 
^''1  iMi;  Into  ujr  li^ht  of  thingH.  The  morbid  man  cries 
out  tli:ii  ill 'H'  i.~  always  enough  wrong  in  the  world  to  make 
i\  man  iiii-^iiabl)'.  f'onccdid ;  but  wrong  is  ever  beingrighted; 
tlicK  i~  al\v:i\>  enough  that  is  good  and  right  to  make  u 
juyfnl.  Tluro  is  ever  sunshine  somewhere;  and  the  brave 
iri:Mi  vvil!  ;:<>  on  liis  way  rejoicing,  onntc>nt  to  look  forvrard 
if  iiniliT  ii  <'loiici,  not  biiliitfr  iiii<^  jut  of  heart  or  hope  if  for 
!i  iMoiiicnt  last  down;  liunoring  Ills  occupation,  whatever  it 
niiiy  111- ;  nnilcrinir  i-ven  ni;:s  n'.-:|»i;etalilc  by  tlic  way  he  wears 
llii'iii ;  iinil  n'>t  ntiiy  being  Imppy  biiust-lf,  but  causing  the 
ha|ii>ine.ss  of  others. 
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|HE  farbor  of  Harold,  tho  last  Saxon  king  of  Eng 
I  land,  was  named  Godwin,  and  was  the  first  great 
English  statesman.  It  was  from  him  that  Harold 
'  in  a  grF>at  measure  inherited  his  vigor  and  power, 
though,  indeed,  he  came  altogether  of  a  noble  race,  both  by 
lineage  and  cfaara^r,  for  bis  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Canute  tlio  Great. 

All  the  English  loved  Harold;  be  was  strong  and  gen> 
erous,  and  a  better  counselor  than  Godwin,  his  father,  in 
many  ways.  At  first  be  never  sought  any  thing  for  himself; 
bat  as  time  went  on,  and  he  found  how  be  waa  obeyed,  and 
how  he  was  beloved,  how  the  whole  country  turned  her  eyes 
to  him  as  the  fittest  king  when  Edward  the  Confessor  should 
be  gone,  he  also  took  tbe  same  idea  into  his  mind,  and  gave 
himself  to  rule,  to  teach,  and  to  act  as  one  who  should  by 
and  by  he  king. 

Edward's  queen,  Edith,  was  Harold's  sister;  but  there 
was  another  Edith,  who  ivfluenoed  Harold  more  than  any 
one  else  in  many  ways.  From  his  boyhood  he  and  she  had 
played  together,  and  they  grew  up,  never  so  much  as  think- 
ing  that  a  time  would  come  when  they  would  separate. 

The  more  Harold  saw  her  the  more  he  felt  he  should 
like  to  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  have  her  always  with 
bim ;  but  there  were  many  things  which  made  that  impos- 
sible. And  then  England  required  Harold.  If  be  thought 
oafy  itf  bis  own  hapjuoeea  his  oanotij  must  sufihr.    The 
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fTi-cnl  nolilcs  wi^lnil  him  to  ostablish  the  kingdnm  by  marry- 
ing th'-  iliiiiifliti'i-  iif  otiG  of  the  moRt  [H)wcrful  lords;  thin 
uniilil  i'i>nii<'<'t  ilic<  (icnjilo  unci  the  land  more  cloeely,  mnd 
|ii'r'v-i-iil  i|it;ii't'"ls  iiixl  divisions;  and  the  govemmeDt  required 
till'  wIkiI"  «(  Iliinild's  services,  and  the  p(>oplc  required  hil 
\vitic|i('iihi'>>,  lii-  thiiiiglil,  hie  cnns  his  prexcncc. 

All  111-  lifi'  ilimti};li  hi>  had  consiilte<t  Edith,  and  now  at 
tlji~  ic-rrilili'  it)Mtiii-iil.  hv  consulted  her  iif^ain.  He  atood  b^ 
loi-i'  lnr,  iiriil  iir  firt-at  trouble  and  agony  nf  npirit  told  her 
jnsi  liow  iliiii;f-  wcrt',  scarcely  during  to  look  at  the  woman 
III'  liiv'-il :  jiir  ii'  III'  looked  at  her,  England,  her  greatness  and 

In  T il-,  :i1l  united  away,  and  lie  ssiw  nothing  but  a  beam- 

iriL'  vt-iiiri  III'  ;i  i|niit,  beloved  home,  free  fivim  the  storms  of 
111--  -mil  wi.rlil  i.Ml-idr. 

lint  Kdilli  t.iii  V.-.K  iinsrlfi-li,  |nirr  iind  sooil :  ^n  she  put 
all  lli"n;rlit  W  [.crs'.nal  li!iji|>jrii'--;  iiwuv.  and  putting  her 
liiiii.l  nil  lii,-=  slh.uldrr,  -i,ii|,'-X.A-er,  (J  lian.ld,  did  I  feel  «i 
proud  .if  (l,ns  i;.r  Ivlilli  .-.uld  not   love  tli..,-  a«  she  dutli.  and 

will  till  the  i;T;ive  ..la-|.  Iht,  iC  ilioii  di.U  not  love  Kngland 
iiioi'i:  tli:iii  Iviitli."     S..  lli.'<i>  two  sepaniled. 

His  wli'ilr  f[ier;:y  wiis  '/jvcn  to  lii^  kiiif^  and  his  country. 
He  liii.I  tio  ;;re:it  liive  flir  file  nionks ;  hilt  he  sought  out  the 
^oiid  and  tiolile  ones  [iiit  jmiwit  into  llieir  liiiiidK,  and  gave 
fl.etii  l.is  Mi|.|...r1  ill  ruliiifi  wisely  and  w-ll.  The  Abbey  of 
M'alliianL  had  I'alh'n  into  almost  eoinpMe  deeay  ;  he  chose 
two  lintiil'lv  lioni  men,  rennwiied  ftir  the  jmrity  and  lienevo- 
Icnee  of  Iheir  live-,  and  jrave  to  tlnmi  the  i-har(,'e  of  select- 
in-  a  new  hn.iherhi.od  there,  which  lie  larK<-Iy  endowed. 

At  la.-t  IvIwiU'l  |ia-M-d  (jiiietly  awiiy,  and  with  one  accord 
Harold,  the  beloved,  was  chosen  king  and  urowned. 

Over  the  sea  dwelt  William,  duke  of  the  NonwUM. 
With  no  caratess  ear  did  he  hear  that  ^!k1wa^d  was  dead 
Edward  dead!     Edward!     Why,  Edward,  in  a  moment  d 
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friendstiip,  had  promised  tlio  EngliKh  throne  to  him — had 
even,  William  asserted,  li-ft  it  liim  in  will;  therefore  \\U 
rage  was  great  when  he  heani  th:it  Harold  was  not  only  pro- 
clainu-d  and  crowned  king,  but  was  ready  to  di'fen<l  his 
claim  hy  huttU'  t^ooiicr  than  yield.  \Villiani  was  a  man  of 
power  and  inm  will;  he  forced  hi:^  reluctant  Normans  to 
liflten  to  hi-s  corapluint,  equipped  an  army,  and  sailed  for 
Britain.  On  came  the  queer  little  shi[>s  of  war,  uoarer  and 
nearer  to  Kiigland'tt  while,  free  clilfs,  and  cast  anchor  in 
Pcvensey  Buy. 

Williittii,  eager  and  impatient,  sprang  from  his  ship; 
but  hi.<4  foot  slipping,  he  fell,  to  riisc  again  with  both  his 
hands  full  of  earth,  which  he  shuwcil  to  his  scared  soldiers 
in  triumph,  crying: 

"So  do  I  grasp  the  earth  of  a  new  country." 

Meanwhile  Handd  had  gathered  his  for<-es,  and  they 
vere  asseniMed  on  Senlac  Hill,  an  advantageous  position. 
He  himself  was  in  the  center,  his  brave  brother  Cjurth  at 
his  right  hand. 

A  general  eharg<^  of  the  Norman  foot  o]Mfned  the  battle, 
which  raged  the  whole  day,  vi<^tor\'  now  leaning  to  the  I*'n- 
gligh  and  now  to  the  Xormans.  There  was  a  cry  that  the 
duke  was  killed.  "  T  live  I"  he  shoutetl,  "  and  hy  God's  help 
will  conquer  yet!"  And  tearing  off  his  helmet  he  rushed 
ioto  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  and  aimed  right  at  the  stjind- 
ard.  Round  that  standard  the  last  sharp,  long  struggle 
took  place.  Harold,  Gurth,  all  the  greuh^st  who  still  sur- 
vived, met  there.  With  hi.s  tremendous  battle-ax  the  king 
did  mighty  slaughter,  till,  looking  upward  as  he  swung 
'  his  ax  with  both  hands,  a  Norman  arrow  pierced  his  eye, 
udbefeU. 

**  fight  on  I"  he  gasped.  "Conceal  my  death — England 
..  to  the  iMouel"     One  instant  he  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  then 
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fill  hark — lifeless.  One  by  one  the  other  aohle  guaHiani 
ii'll  iirouiul  liiiii,  till  only  Gurth  was  left,  brave  chief  and 
last  man,  with  do  thought  of  suireuder,  though  all  was  gone 
and  lost. 

"  Sliaie  him!  spare  the  brave!"  shouted  one;  bat  the 
innvc  lieail  was  already  pierced,  and  he  sank  bcnide  his 
kiii<;  !tii(l  bri)tlier.  So  fell  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and 
sri  anise  flir  Xiirman  race. 

I,iirijj  ilifl  tUey  search  the  battle-field  for  Harold's  body, 
lii-liiiined  hy  wiiiinds  and  loss  of  blood,  but  long  did  they 
seek  it  in  viiin,  till  a  woman  whose  t4»il  had  never  ceased 
liiiot  iiilo  a  sharp  cry  over  a  lifeleHi  form.  It  was  Edith, 
\\\in  with  Kiaiiy  another  woman  had  watched  the  battle. 
'I'lie  IhhIv  was  toci  <'liari(ied  to  be  recognized  even  liy  its 
Tieare-i  irieiirls  ;  IjiiI  lieiieatli  lij.s  hoiirt  was  piiucfured  iti  r.M 
Saxnii  letters  "  lOdilli,"  and  juHt  bi^lnw,  in  characters  ni'ire 
liv>li.  "  KLi-hm.i,"  iIh'  n<rw  iov<-  he  had  t-ikcii  wlu'n  .liily 
liailu  liini  turn  from  Fixlith ;  which  n'tsiUs  the  lines  of  Love- 
lace to  Ijiii;aKla  : 

"Toll  me  not,  swiM,  I  urn  unkind, 
Tiiiit  from  lln-  iiunni-ry 
Of  thv  I'lirusle  brvastami  ijiiiet  mmd 
To  war  ami  arm*.  I  fly. 

Thelirat  f<.i- ..f  tlie  field ; 
An'l  willi  a  Mtrcnif.Tr  fait.ii  eiiilirflc-e 
A  MVi-rJ,  a  litmse,  a  kIiu-IiL 

Y<;t  thin  inconstancy  is  such 

A«  )*'jti  liM)  sliall  iiiiore; 
1  coulil  not  luve  tliee,  <leur,  so  mudi 

Loved  I  not  not  honor  moru." 
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PETER  eeepER. 

(Born  1791— Dicr>  iSuj.) 
THE  LESSON  OF  A  LONG  AND  USEFUL  LIFR 


^lARZILLAI,  of  saured  history,  was  a  very  old 
^  iiisiii,  !i  very  kind  man,  a  very  uir('<-ii()iiiili-  man,  a 
Bj|1  vury  riuli  man  uf  the  tciitli  century  lidiin-  C'linst, 
type  of  iinr  Amerititiu  {)hiliniilin'|.i>i,  I'ltor 
Coo|>er,  in  the  nineteenth  eenturj-  after  (.'luiHt,  When  I 
see  Burzillai,  from  hi^  weallhy  country  M'lit  ;u  Itn^elini, 
coming  ont  to  meet  David'))  retreating;  iiriiiy,  iinil  (miviiling 
them  with  flour  and  eorn  and  mtittn-sses,  il  tiuikis  me  tliink 
of  the  hearty  res['-onNe  ot'onr  nio<h<rn  [)liiliuLtlir<i|>ist  in  time 
of  troubh'  and  disaxter,  whether  individiiid.  niunieijinl,  or 
national.  The  snow  uf  his  white  lockH  has  melttnl  from 
our  sight,  and  the  bencilictinn  of  his  genial  fti<-e  liiis  come 
to  its  h>ng  amen.  But  his  influence  hall<-(l  iioi  a  hulf- 
■eoond  for  his  obseqnieH  t«>  finish,  but  goes  right  on  without 
ohange,  save  that  of  augnient^ition,  for  in  tlio  great  sum 
of  a  useful  life  death  is  a  muUi)>lteiLtiou  ini^teud  of  suh- 
tnotion,  and  the  tomb»tone,  inr^tead  of  being  the  ^al  of 
tlie  race,  ■»  only  the  starting  {M)int.  What  means  thi.s  rising 
op  of  all  good  men,  with  hats  off,  in  reviTen<-e  to  one  who 
■ever  wielded  a  sword  or  delivered  masterly  oration  or 
Mood  in  senatorial  place?  Neither  general,  nor  hinl,  nor 
Mvernor,  nor  President.  The  LL.  D.,  whieh  a  university 
Itastowed,  did  not  stick  to  him.  The  won]  mister,  aa  a 
•nfiz,  or  the  word  esquire,  as  a  suffix,  seemed  a  suiH'rfluity. 
am  WWB,  in  all   Christendom,  plain   Peter  Cuojier.     Why, 
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then,  all  the  flags  at  half-mast,  and  the  reMilutions  of  ooto- 
mon  cuuncil,  and  the  eulogium  of  IcgisIaturcR,  nnd  Urn  deep 
Eighs  from  multitudes  who  have  no  adeqaatc  way  to  oxpraM 

their  bereavement? 

First,  he  wur<  in  some  respects  the  father  of  AmcricsA 
phiIanthr"pk'H.  There  have  been  far  larger  sums  douated 
to  the  public  since  this  man  founded  Cooper  luiititule,  I 
I  thinli  that  hundreds  of  the  charities  were  born  of  his 
example.  Sometimes  a  father  will  have  a  large  fami^  of 
children  who  grow  np  to  be  larger  than  himselt  When 
that  six-storied  temple  of  instructioa  woa  built  on  Foortk. 
Avenue  and  Seventh  Street  by  Mr.  Cooper,  at  an  expense  ■ 
of  8630,000,  and  endowed  by  him  witli  JIoO.OOO,  yon  mnst 
remember  «100,000  was  worth  as  mueh  as  $500,000  now, 
and  that  milliunaires,  who  are  t^o  common  now  that  you 
hardly  stop  to  look  at  them,  were  a  rare  spectacle. 
Stephen  Girard  and  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  the  olden  tnne, 
would  in  our  day  almost  excite  the  sympathy  of  some  of 
imr  railroad  magnates.  The  nearly  $800,000,  which  built 
and  endowed  Cooper  InHtitute,  was  as  much  as  $3,000,000' 
or  $5,000,000  now.  But  there  are  institutions  in  our  day 
ihat  have  cost  many  tinies  more  dollars  iu  building  and 
endowment  whieh  have  not  accomplished  more  than  a  (nio- 
tion  of  the  good  done  by  this  munificence  of  1857.  Thi* 
gift  brooded  cliaritien  all  over  the  land.  This  mothered 
educational  institutions.  This  gave  glorious  sag^stion  W 
many  whone  large  fortune  was  hitherto  nndir  the  Inin 
grasp  of  selfishness.  If  the  ancestral  line  of  many  i 
asyhirri  or  infirmary  or  college  or  university  were  tnwu^ 
l)uck  far  enough,  you  would  learn  that  Peter  Cooper  WU^HJ 
ilhiatriouH  progenitor.  Who  can  estimate  the  e^ot  of  sow 
an  institution,'  standing  for  twenty-six  y«ar»,  Mtylng  to  oil 
the    uullioQB   of   people    passing   up  and   down   the  gTMl 
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thoroiighfarca :  "  I  am  here  to  hlcea  and  educate,  without 
money  and  without  price,  all  the  struggling  ones  who  como 
under  my  wings?"  That  institution  hua  for  twenty-six 
years  been  crying  shame  on  miserliness  and  cupidity.  That 
free  reading-room  has  been  the  inspiration  of  five  hundred 
free  reading-rooms.  Great  reservoir  of  Amencan  buncGcencel 
Again,  Peter  Cooper  showed  what  u  wise  thing  it  is  fop 
a  man  to  b<<  his  -own  executor.  How  much  hettcr  is  ante- 
mortem  ehiirily  than  post-mortem  hencficence,  Many  people 
keep  all  their  pr<)pcrty  fop  themselves  till  death,  and  then 
make  gooil  institutions  their  legatees.  They  give  up  tho 
money  only  bcoatise  they  have  t«.  Tliey  would  take  it  all 
with  them  if  tlicy  only  had  three  or  four  stout  pockets  in 
theip  shpoud.  Better  late  than  never,  but  the  reward  shall 
not  he  as  great  as  the  reward  of  those  who  make  charitable 
contribution  whil<^  yet  they  have  power  to  keep  their  money. 
Charity,  in  last  will  and  testament,  seem»  sometimes  to  l>o 
only  an  attempt  t*>  bribe  Cliaron,  tlie  ferryman,  to  land  the 
bopt  in  celestial  nitlier  than  infernal  regions.  Mean  as  sin 
when  they  disembark  from  the  hanks  of  this  wurhl,  tlioy  hojic 
to  he  gn-etcd  as  benefactors  when  they  eimie  up  the  iK-aeh 
on  the  other  side.  Skinflints  when  thoy  die,  they  hope  to 
have  the  reception  of  a  Geoi^  Peabody.  Besides  that,  how 
often  donations  by  will  and  testament  fail  of  their  final  de»- 
tinntion.  The  surrogate's  courts  are  filled  with  legal  quar- 
rels. If  a  philanthnipist  has  any  pride  of  intellect,  and 
deaires  to  help  Christian  institutions,  he  had  better  bestow 
tbe  gift  before  <I(>ath,  for  the  trouble  is,  if  he  leaves  any 
lai^  amount  to  Christian  institutions,  the  courts  will  be 
appealed  to  to  prove  he  was  crazy.  They  will  bring  witnesses 
to  prove  that  for  a  long  time  he  has  been  becoming  im- 
bedle,  and  as  almost  every  one  of  positive  uatun^  has  idiu- 
■yncraaieu,  these  idiosyncrasies  will   be  bnuight  out  on  the 
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tri:il,  :iiLi]  vrnliliilod  and  enlarged  and  caricatured,  and  die 
iiiiui  wiio  lia.l  niiii.l  enough  to  make  $1,000,000,  and  heart 
fln<iiif;li  to  rciticiiilKT  needy  institutions,  will  Ijc  proved  ■ 
f(")l.  If  ln'  have-  a  second  Wife,  the  children  of  the  first 
■wW'f  will  (;hargr  him  with  being  unduly  infiucnced.  Miany 
a  tiKUi  who,  when  he  made  his  will,  had  more  brain  than 
:iil  his  housi'h'iM  [tut  together,  has  been  pi-onounced  a  fit 
«ii!.jc(t  for  ;i  lunatic  asylum.  Be  your  own  executor.  Do 
nut  li't  till-  lioiifvnlent  institutions  of  the  eiiuntry  get  their 
chief  iidvaiitafic  from  your  last  sickness  and  death.  How 
iiuicli  hctfLT,  liko  Peter  Cooper,  to  walk  through  the  halls 
Villi  have  built  llir  others  and  sec  the  young  men  being  cdu- 
tiiied  hy  your  liiiic-fiocnoe,  and  to  get  the  sublime  satisfac- 
tion iifyour  own  cluiritii's !  I  do  not  wonder  that  Barzillai, 
the  weultliy  Glleudite,  liveil  to  be  eighty,  for.  he  stotid  in  tlie 
jierpetual  suu.ililiie  of  liis  l)enefiecnco.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
I'eter  t'oiipor,  the  mi)diTn  Bar/ilhn,  lived  to  W  ninety-two 
years  of  atce,  for  he  felt  the  healthful  reaction  of  Iielping 
others.  IKiiiifi  fjood  win'  one-  of  the  strongofit  reasons  of  bis 
lonfjevily.  Tliere  is  many  a  man  with  large  estate  behind 
him  who  ealls  up  his  past  dollars  as  a  pack  of  hounds  to  go 
out  and  hunt  up  oue  mure  dollar  before  he  dies.  Away! 
away  the  hunter  and  his  hounds  for  that  last  dollar!  Hot- 
ter and  holier  ihe  chaw.  Closer  on  the  track  and  closer. 
■\\liip  lip  and  spur  on  ihe  siced !  The  old  man  just  ahead, 
aud  all  l!ie  par!;  of  houu.ls  e)..se  after  liiui.  Now  they  are 
eotniuii  in  at  the  deatJi.  ihat  hisl  dollar  only  a  short  dis- 
tance ahead.  The  old  hunter,  with  panting  breath  and  pale 
eheek  and  ont^tretehed  arm,  clutches  for  it  as  it  turns  on 
il.-'  track,  but,  missing  it,  keeps  on  till  the  exhausted  dollai 
plunges  into  a  hole  and  burrows  and  burrows  deep;  and  tho 
old  hiinlcr,  with  both  hands,  claws  at  the  earth,  and  claws 
deeper  down,  till  the  burrowed  embankment  gives  way,  and 
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he  rolls  over  into  his  own  grave.  We  often  talk  of  old 
misers.  Tlicre  are  but  few  i)ld  luieere.  The  most  of  them 
are  comparatively  young.  Avarice  massacres  more  than  a 
war.  In  oontm^t,  beliold  the  [ihilanthnipist  in  the  nineties, 
and  living  of  a  cold  caught  in  going  to  look  atler  the  affiiirs 
of  tlie  in.ititution  he  himself  founded,  and  which  ha^  now 
about  two  thousand  6ve  liundred  persons  a  day  in  its  read- 
ing-rooms and  libraries,  und  two  thousand  students  in  ite 
evening  schools. 

Again,  Peter  Cooper  has  shown  the  world  a  good  way  of 
settling  the  old  quarrel  between  capital  unil  labor,  the  alter- 
cation between  rich  and  poor.  There  are  two  ways  in  which 
this  conflict  can  never  be  settled.  One  is  the  violent  sup- 
pression of  the  laboring  cla-jses,  and  the  other  the  violi'ut 
assault  of  the  rich.  This  is  getting  to  be  the  age  of  ilyna- 
mite — (lynumite  under  the  Kremlin,  dynamite  in  proximity 
to  Parliament  House  and  railroad  track,  dynamite  near 
lordly  mansions,  dynamite  in  Ireland,  dynamite  in  Knglund, 
dynamite  in  America.  The  rich  arc  becoming  more  e.\elu- 
Bive,  and  the  {mor  more  irate,  I  jireserihe  for  tlie  cure  of 
this  mighty  evil  of  the  world  a  large  allopathic  dose  of 
Peter  Cooporism.  You  never  heard  of  dynamite  in  Cooper 
Institute.  You  never  heard  of  any  one  searehiog  the  cellar 
of  that  man's  house  for  a  keg  of  dynamite.  At  times 
of  public  excitement,  when  prominent  men  had  their  houses 
guardeil,  there  were  no  sentinels  needed  at  his  door.  The 
poorest  man  with  a  hod  on  his  shoulder  carrying  brick  up  a 
wall  begrudged  not  the  philanthropist  his  carriage  as  he 
rode  by.  No  one  put  the  tun^h  to  Peter  Cooper's  glue  fa<^- 
tary.  Wheo  od  some  great  popular  occasion  the  mosses  as- 
iembled  in  the  hall  of  Cooper  Institute  and  its  founder 
came  on  the  platform,  there  were  many  hard  hands  that 
olaifwd  in  vigoroiut  applause.     Let  the  rich  utretch  forth 
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lowani  tlio  girat  inaBses  i)f  England,  Ireland,  and  Aineriot 
US  ^('ticiMLis  and  kind  a  liiiiitl  an  that  of  Peter  Cooper,  and 
tli<!  uf^v.  [>f  ilynatJiite  will  end.  What  jiolice  can  not  do,  and 
shot  an<l  slu'll  cuii  uot  do,  and  strongest  hivia  severely  exe- 
ciiti'd  can  not  do,  and  armies  can  not  do,  will  yet  be 
iu-i-<Hii[i]isli('<l  liy  something  that  I  see  fit  to  baptize  as 
I'l.'Kr  (.'oojiiri.'^ni.  I  hail  the  curly  twilight  of  that  day 
wli<'n  a  man  <>i'  inillionH  shall  come  forth  and  say:  "There 
art-  si-vi-iity  ilmn-^and  destitute  children  in  Kew  York,  and 
hfvt:  I  [>iit  lip  and  criduw  out  of  my  fortune  a  whole  line  of 
iiislilnlinn.s  to  laki'  care  of  them;  here  are  vast  multitudea 
ill  fijrljy  and  luivi'iittlatod  toiicincnt-houscs,  fur  whom  I  will 
liiiilcl  a  wIidIc  l)lo(;k  of  rcsi delict's  at  clicap  rents;  here  are 
Million-  wiilinul  ('!iri>t,  and  I  tiini  my  fortnnn  inside  out  ttt 
sciui  lliciii  tiaininj;  I'vangi'lfi;  tlicrc  .sliali  lie  no  more  hunger, 
and  n<i  ninic>  .sii-knr^s,  and  no  umtv  ii^noranco,  and  no  more 
critiii',  if  1  can  liclji  it."  Tliat  t-jiirit  among  the  opulent  of 
this  count rv  and  oihnr  connirii'^  would  .-l"(i  coiil<-ntion,  and 
llie  last  in.-nidiarv^  lorvh  wonid  !»■  extint:uisl,..d,  an.l  the 
luHt  da;rs;c-r  of  a-'^iis.-inalioii  would  ffi  (o  ^liciufr  bread  for 
|HH.r  rjiildivu,  an<l  the  last  j...iind  of  <lynainitc  that  threatens 
dcalh  would  jro  1o  work  in  (]narrics  ti>  hlast  foundntion- 
Mtom-^  lor  asylum-  aud  nnivcrsitie-i  and  clnnvlics.  May  the 
«|iiiit  of  I'ltcr  ('oo|Hr  aud  Win.  K.  Dodjr,.  (-nme  down  on 
all  tiic  liiiuk  .-^lof-k  aud  srovernnifiil  ser-nrilieM  and  railroad 
coniiiaiii.-  and  -real  business  Iion.s.-  of  America! 

A-iain,  tJiis  U:ii/illai  of  the  nineteenth  century  shows 
UK  a  mori'  ,-iiii-;ililc  way  of  mouumenlal  and  epitaphal  ooni- 
nicmoration.  It  i.-^  nalund  to  want  to  he  remembered.  It 
wiinid  not  lie  a  ph-asanl  lliou^rht  to  na  or  to  any  one  to  feel 
that  the  UKunenl  ynu  an'  out  of  the  world  yon  wnnld  be  &a- 
gfttteu.  If  the  cxi'<!iitor.-;  of  I*et(^r  ('oo|H'r  should  build  OD 
hiu   grave    a    monument    that   would    cost   920,000,000^  it 
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woald  not  so  well  commemorate  him  as  that  monument  at 
the  junction  of  Third  and  Fourth  Avenuoft,  New  York. 
How  few  people  would  pass  along  the  silent  sepuloher  as 
comimred  with  those  great  numbers  that  will  ebb  and  flow 
around  Cooiht  Institute.'  in  the  ages  to  come!  Of  the  tens 
of  thousands  to  be  educated  there,  will  there  be  one  so 
stupid  as  uot  to  know  who  built  it,  and  what  a  great  heart 
he  had,  and  how  he  struggled  to  achieve  a  fortune,  but  al- 
ways mastered  that  fortune,  and  never  allowed  the  fortune  to 
master  him?  What  is  a  monument  of  Abenleen  granite 
beside  a  monument  of  intellect  and  wuls?  What  is  an 
epitaph  of  a  few  wonis  out  by  a  sculptor's  chisel  beside  the 
epitaph  of  coming  generations  and  hundrtnU  wmting  hig 
praise?  Beautiful  and  Eidoniid  beyond  all  the  crypts  and 
catacombs  and  shrines  of  the  dead !  But  the  sui>erfluou8 
aad  inexcusable  expense  of  catiifi)I^ue  and  sareoplmgus  and 
tumulus  au<]  iiecriipojis  the  world  over,  put  into  practical 
help,  would  have  sent  intelligcDce  into  every  dark  mind  ant) 
provided  a  home  for  every  wanderer.  The  pyramids  of 
Egj'pt,  elevated  at  vast  expense,  were  the  tombs  of  kings — 
their  names  now  obliterated.  But  the  monuments  of  good 
last  forever.  After  "Old  Mortality"  has  worn  out  his 
chisel  in  reviving  the  eititaphs  on  old  tombstones,  the  names 
of  those  who  have  helptKl  others  will  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance.  The  fires  of  the  Judgment  Day  wilt  not 
crumble  off  one  of  the  letters.  The  &ibbath-school  teacher 
builds  her  monument  in  the  heavenly  thrones  of  her  con- 
verted scholars.  Geo,  ^[ii]]e^'s  monument  is  the  orphan- 
houaes  of  England.  Handel's  monument  was  his  "  Halle- 
Injah  Chorus."  Peabody's  monument,  the  library  of  his  na- 
tive village  and  the  schools  for  educating  the  blacks  in  the 
South.  They  who  give  or  pray  for  a  church  have  their 
all    that   sacred   cdiiice    ever   accomplishes. 
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John  Jiiy  had  lils  mnnumont  in  free  America.  'Wilberibree 
liis  iimiiiimMit  in  tlie  piled  up  chains  of  a  (lemolixhed  filave 
trado.  Livingstone  shiill  have  his  monument  in  regenerated 
Africn.  IVlcr  (''.opcr  lias  his  monument  in  all  the  philanthro- 
|ii<>s  whicli  fur  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  he  encouraged 
liy  his  mw  threat  practical  effort  for  the' education  of  the 
t'omnioii  pcnp]<'.  Tliat  i.s  ii  &me  worth  having.  Thnt  is  ■ 
style  of  iiniiiiirlality  for  which  any  one  without  degradation 
may  lie  amliiiimis.  Fill  all  our  cities  with  such  monuments 
till  tlic  la-t  (■Lii)pli'  has  his  limb  straightened,  and  the  \asA 
iiicliriatc  loaiiK  the  luxurj-  of  cold  water,  and  the  last  out- 
<;ist  iiiiiLc.-i  iiotiii'  to  his  God,  and  the  last  abomination  ia 
(ixlirpatrd,   and   "  Para<lisc   Ij«ist"   has    become   "Paradise 

U..pU.H.,l." 

Hilt  tiolic,.,  also,  that  the  longest  life-path  has  !i  terminus, 
\Vli:ii  :i  ;;ainillri  to  run — tlic'  arridiuits,  the  epidemics,  the 
:tilmeni.-  of  ninety-two  yeiu's !  It  seemed  as  if  tliis  man 
uotild  live  on  forever,  Ills  life  reached  from  the  admiiiis- 
Irutiiin  (if  (leorfTc  Wiisliington  to  that  of  President  Arthur. 
Hut  the  liberal  hand  is  closed,  and  the  beaming  eye  i.s  ;shut, 
anil  the  worlil-encorn|)assin}i  heart  is  .still.  When  he  was 
at  my  house,  I  felt  I  was  inteilaining  a  king.  But  the  king 
is  dead,  and  we  learn  that  the  largest  volume  of  life  has  its 
lasi  chapter,  its  last  piiragrai>h,  and  it.s  la.st  word.  What 
are  ninety-two  years  eoniparwl  with  the  years  that  oj>en 
the  first  page  of  the  future?  For  that  let  us  be  ready. 
Chri.st  came  to  reconstruct  us  fur  usefulness,  happiness,  and 
heaven, 

I  know  not  the  minutio;  of  Peter  Cooper's  religious  opinions. 
Some  men  arc  worse  than  their  creed,  and  some  are  better. 
The  grandest  profession  of  Jesus  Christ  is  a  life  devoted  to 
the  world's  elevation  and  betterment,  A  man  may  have  ■ 
membership  in  all  the  orthodox  Churches  in  Christendonit 
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ant!  ypt,  if  he  be  mpnn  iiiid  sclfinh  and  carcIeHS  alioiit  tlie 
wnrWrt  coiulitioii,  lie  is  no  Cliristian  ;  whilf^  i>n  the  otliLT 
liaiid,  tlKHigli  lip  niiiy  liavo  muiiy  [X'rnliaritics  (if  licli.'f, 
if  hi-  live  for  othcru  nioro  (luiii  for  himself.  In-  is  Clirist- 
like,  anil,  I  thinlc,  lie  must  he  a  C'lirisliiin.  Itiit  lot  us 
H'tiienilifr  ihat  the  j^reatc^it  pliilniitliropist  nf  the  aj;os  waH 
Ji'siis  Clirist,  and  the  greatest  charity  ever  kiinwn  was  Ihat 
whieh  jravd  not  its  dollars,  hut  its  hlnoil,  for  the  [iiirchiisu 
of  the  world's  deliveriin<«'.  Standing;  in  the  shadow  of 
Peter  Cooi«?r's  death,  I  r>riiy  God  that  all  the  resources  r.f 
Ameriea  may  be  co usee rii ted.  We  are  <'ominf!:  ""  to  tiinen 
of  prosperity  that  this  country  never  imagined.  Perhajw 
here  ami  there  a  few  years  of  recoil  or  Het-l>ack,  Init  Cun\ 
only  can  estimate  the  wealth  that  is  about  to  ndl  into  the 
lap  of  this  nation.  Between  five  years  ago,  when  [  visited 
the  South,  and  my  recent  visit,  there  has  been  a  <4ianfj;e  fur 
the  better  that  amounts  to  a  resurrection.  The  ('liatta- 
hoochoc  is  about  to  rival  the  Merrimac  in  manufactures, 
and  the  whole  South  is  being  filled  with  the  dash  of  water- 
wheels  and  the  rattle  of  spindles.  Atlanta  has  already 
$6,000,000  invested  in  manufactures.  The  South  has  gone 
out  of  |>olitics  into  business.  The  West,  from  it«  inex- 
haustible mines,  is  going  to  disgorge  silver  and  gold,  and 
pour  the  treasure  all  over  the  nation.  May  Gotl  .s;in<;tify 
the  coming  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  needs  ari^  as  aw- 
fbl  08  the  opulence  is  to  be  tremendous.  In  18S0  there 
were  6,000,000  people  over  ten  years  of  age  in  the  United 
States  that  could  not  read,  and  over  (i,000,000  who  nuild 
not  write,  and  nearly  2,000,0(Xt  of  the  vot<Ts.  M'e  want 
fi,000  Cooper  Institutes  and  ehurehcs  innumerable,  and  just 
one  sjnritual  awakening,  but  that  reaching  fnmi  the  St. 
I^wrenoe  to  Key  West,  and  from  Barnegat  Ijight-houst^  to 
the  Golden   Gate.     Wc  can  all  somewhere   be  felt   in  the 
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undertaking.     I  like  tlie  sentiment  and  the  rhythm  of  so 
anouymoiia  poet,  who  wrote: 

".When  I  am  dead  and  gone, 

And  the  mold  upon  my  breast. 
Say  not  that  he  did  well  or  ill, 
Only  '  He  did  liis  beat.'" 

— Db.  Tauiaqe. 


GOODNESa 

GoodneHS  needa  no  lore : 
All  <:oinpensftti«nH  are  in  her  enshrined, 
Whatever  thintfS  are  right  and  fair  and  pore, 

Wealth  ot  the  heart  and  mind. 

Failtiri!  atiJ  Hucft'sa, 
The  Day  snd  Night  of  t'very  hte  below. 
Are  but  the  servantfl  n!  her  bleesedneeft 

'Dint  conit!  and  ugxind  and  go. 


Lite  ie  her  r 


var^, 


A  liie  brim-full,  in  every  ilay'e  emjAoy, 
Of  sunahine,  inapiration,  uvery  vrofd 
And  eyllable  of  joy. 

Heaven  to  ttiee  is  known, 
II  Goodnesa  in  the  robea  of  common  ear 
BecumoH  a  presence  tlion  (uinst  ruU  Ibine  own* 

To  warm  thy  heart  and  hearth. 

Clothed  in  fleah  and  blood, 
She  flite  about  me  every  blesaed  day, 
The  incarnation  of  ttweet  womanhood; 

And  1^^  brings  no  deuay. 


c 
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sentence  of  Longfellow's  desorvea 
f  again.  He  is  an  earnest  man,  and  does 
1  to  cheat  us;  he  has  done  good  work  in 
the  world  by  his  poems  and  writings;  he  has 
backed  up  many,  and  lifled  the  hearts  of  many,  by  pure 
thought;  be  means  what  he  says.  Yet,  what  is  altogether 
lighter  than  vanity?  The  human  heart,  answers  the  reli- 
gionist. What  is  altogether  decfitftil  uiwu  tlie  i*oalea?  The 
human  heart.  What  is  a  Vanity  Fair,  a  moh,  a  huhliub  and 
babel  of  noises,  to  be  avoided,  shunned,  hated?  The  world. 
And,  lastly,  what  are  our  thoughts  and  stru^Ies,  vain  ideas, 
ani  wishes?  Vain,  empty  illusions,  shadows,  and  li(>8. 
And  yet  this  man,  with  the  inspiration  which  God  gives  every 
true  poet,  tells  us  to  trust  to  our  hearts,  and  what  the  world 
calls  iUueione.     And  he  is  right. 

Now  there  are,  of  course,  various  sorts  of  illusions.  The 
world  is  itself  illusive.  None  of  us  are  exactly  what  we 
Bcem;  and  many  of  those  things  that  wo  have  the  firmest 
fiuth  in  really  do  not  exist.  When  the  first  philosopher  de- 
clared that  the  world  was  round,  and  not  a  plane  as  flat  and 
circular  as  a  dinner-plate  or  a  lialf[>enny,  people  laughed  at 
him,and  would  have  shut  him  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  They 
fud  he  had  bd  "illusion;"  but  it  was  they  who  had  it.  He 
ms  BO  bold  Bfl  to  start  the  idea  that  we  had  people  under  us, 
and  that  the  sun  went  to  light  them,  and  that  they  walked 
ynth  their  feet  to  onr  feet.    So  they  do,  wo  know  well  now; 
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liiil  the  pnpo  and  cardinals  would  not  have  it,  and  so  tiiey 
iiKt  ill  .Kolrmii  (■onclave,  and  ordered  the  philosopher's  book 
ti.  liu  burnt,  iinil  they  would  have  bnmt  him,  too,  in  their 
liitidly  Ingiial  way  of  saving  souls,  only  he  recanted,  and, 
sdioK-  agaiii.st  Ills  will,  sud  that  It  was  all  an  "illuuon." 
I'liii  tlie  ])<i|>i^  ami  his  advisers  had  an  illtuion,  too,  which 
was,  tlial  (Ircs^iiiy  up  men  who  did  not  believe  in  their  faith, 
ill  ^'aniit'iits  oil  which  flames  and  devils  were  represented — 
sii'-li  a  i;arm(>iit  they  called  a  san  bemio — and  then  burning 
(luMti,  w:is  n:illy  something  done  for  the  glory  of  God.  They 
imIIkI  ii  witli  ailmirable  satire  an  avio  da  fi  (an  "act  of 
lliitli  "),  and  tlnry  rually  did  believe — for  many  of  the  inquisi- 
tors wciv  iiiistakoii  but  tender  men — that  they  did  good  by 
tills;  hilt  siiri'ly  now  they  have  outgrown  this  illusion.  How 
many  nf  llicsc  biivi!  we  yet  to  outgrow;  how"  fiir  are  we  oflF 
ihf  iriiv  :iii(l  lilKTal  Cliristianity  which  is  the  ideal  of  the 
saint  anil  sage;  how  ready  are  we  still  to  persecute  those 
wlio  bapixMi,  by  more  circumstances  atteiidiug  their  birth 
and  cducaUon,  to  (iiffer  from  us  I 

The  iiim.T  world  of  man,  no  less  than  the  external 
world,  is  full  of  illusions.  They  arise  from  distorted  vision, 
from  a  disorder  of  llie  senses,  or  from  au  error  of  judgment 
uiHin  data  corni-fly  derived  from  their  evidence.  Under  the 
inllui'uon  of  a  predominant  train  of  thought,  an  absorbing 
<iiiotion,  a  pci-sdu  ready  charged  with  an  uncontrolled  imag- 
ination will  see,  as  Shakspcarc  has  it — 

"  Mor<f  (Je.vils  timn  vast  hell  can  hold." 

Half,  if  not  all,  of  the  ghost  stories,  which  are  equally  dan- 
gerous and  absorbing  to  youth,  arise  from  illusion — there 
they  have  their  foundation;  but  believers  in  them  obstinately 
reJ'uso  to  believe  anything  but  that  which  their  overcharged 
au<l  predisposed   imagiuation   leads  them    to.     Some  of  lu 
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walk  abont  this  world  of  oars — as  if  it  were  not  of  itself 
full  enough  ot  mystery — as  ready  to  swallow  any  thing 
wonderful  or  horril>le,  as  the  country  clown  whom  a  con- 
jurer will  get  iii»ou  his  stage  to  play  triuks  with.  Fooled 
by  a  redundant  imagination,  delighted  to  be  tricked  by  her 
pntpncy,  wo  dream  away,  flattered  by  the  idea  that  a  super- 
natural messenger  is  sent  to  us,  and  to  us  alone.  We  all 
have  our  family  ghosts,  in  whom  we  more  than  hidf  believe. 
Each  one  of  us  has  a  mother  or  a  wise  aunt,  or  some  female 
relation,  who,  at  one  period  of  her  life,  had  a  dream,  difEcult 
to  bo  interpreted,  and  foreboding  good  or  evil  to  a  child  of 
the  house. 

We  are  so  grand,  we  men,  "  noble  animals,  great  in  our 
deaths  and  splendid  oven  in  our  ashes,"  that  we  can  not 
yield  to  a  common  fate  without  some  overstrainc-d  and  bom- 
bast conceit  that  the  elements  themselves  give  warning. 
Casca,  in  "Julius  Ciesar,"  rehearses  some  few  of  the  pro- 
di^es  which  predicted  Cassar's  death: 

"  A  common  slave  (yon  know  him  well  by  eight) 
Held  up  )iis  left  hnnil,  which  did  flnmc,  and  bam 
like  twenty  torclic!'  jutn'd;  and  yi'l  Iiih  hand. 
Not  sensible  of  lire,  remained  unecomhcd.    .    .    . 
And,  ycslenlny,  Iliu  bird  of  night  did  sit. 
Even  ut  noon-dny,  upon  the  niurkct-place. 
Hooting  :iiul  shrieking.     'When  tli(«e  prodigies 
So  BO  Fiinjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say, 
'  Thae  art  their  Tcafora — thry  are  nahiral; 
For,  I  believe,  they  are  portentous  things." 

A  great  many  others  besides  our  good  Casca  believe  in 
these  portents  and  signs,  and  their  dignity  would  be  much 
hurt  if  they  were  persuaded  that  the  world  would  go  on 
jast  the  aamo  if  they  and  their  family  were  utterly  extinct, 
and  that  no  eclipse  would  happen  to  portend  that  calamity. 
Xd  Inhod,  in  oertain  great  families,  a  Banshee,  or  a  .Ben- 
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kJii-i-,  fi.r  tlioy  differ  who  spell  it,  sits  and  wails  all  sig^t 
wliin  t)i(>  ))cn<l  of  the  family  is  about  to  stretch  his  feet 
t<i\v:i]-ils  tht<  dim  portals  of  the  dead;  and  ia  England  are 
tiiaiiy  fiiiiilit's  who,  by  some  ankuown  means,  retain  a  ghost 
wliich  walks  ii]>  antl  down  a  terrace,  as  it  did  in  that  &ih^ 
fill  liaUiiatioii  of  Sir  Leicester  Dedlock.  In  Scotland,  th^ 
have  amiin^st  them  prophetic  shepherds,  who,  on  the  oold, 
misty  MioiLntaiii  top,  at  eventide,  shade  their  sha^y  eyft- 
liiows  with  thtir  hands,  and,  peering  into  the  twilight,  866 
i'lnicrals  pass  by,  and  the  decease  of  some  neighbor  pof^ 
tciuli'ii  hy  all  the  ]>araphernalia  of  death. 

Wilh  lis  all  these  portents  "live  no  longer  in  the  faith 
of  iirasiin;"  we  assort,  in  Casca's  words,  that  "they  are 
natural ;"  Iml  wi.;  offoinl  tlio  croiliiloiis  \vh*'n  wc  do  so. 
"  lllnsiiiiis  of  tin-  scnsi's,"  says  iin  acute  writer,  "are  com- 
iiimi  ill  our  ajiprcrialioii  of  fonii,  distaiier,  oolor,  and  motion; 
mid  alsii  from  ii  ia<'k  of  (-onijircheiision  of  tho  physical  i>owere 
of  \aliin>,  ill  the  pnnliu'li-ni  of  imiifi<'S  of  di.stiiiet  objects. 
A  .-(icU  in  tlic>  water  appears  heiil  or  broken;  the  square 
tower  al  the  distanee  looks  round;  distant  objt'ota  api>car  to 
move  when  we  are  in  moti(m  ;  the  heavenly  bodies  appear 
l.t  revolve  round  the  earth."  And  yet  we  know  that  all 
these  ap]«:irniwes  iirc  mere  illusions.  At  the  top  of  ft 
iiiciinitain  in  Ir.'kind,  wilh  our  Iiaek  to  the-  sun,  wc,  two 
tniveler.-,  were  hinkiiii;  al  the  smilinu:  land«ca]»e  gilded  by 
the  Min-hiiie ;  smldeiily  a  white  eloud  dei-<;endcd  between 
us  and  till-  valley,  and  there  iijion  it  were  our  two  shadows, 
disicirlril,  tfjsianlie,  threatening  or  supplicatory,  as  we  chose 
to  move  and  make  them.  Here  was  an  exactly  similar  ap- 
{iiiritinn  to  the  SiK-etcr  of  the  Briickon.  The  untaught 
Ciernian  taxed  his  wits  to  make  the  thing  a  ghost;  but  ths 
jihilosopher  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  to  it,  and  the  shadow 
returned  the  salute ;  and  so  with  the  Fata  Morgana,  and  tba 
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mirage.  We  now  koow  that  these  things  had  no  super- 
natural origin,  but  are  simply  due  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
atmospheric  influence  and  liglit;  so  all  our  modern  illusions 
are  easily  rectified  by  tlie  judgment,  and  are  fleeting  and 
transitory  in  the  minds  of  the  sane. 

But,  beyond  these,  there  are  the  illusiuns  of  which  we 
first  spoke,  fruiu  which  we  would  not  willingly  be  awakened. 
The  sick  man  in  Horace,  who  fancied  that  he  was  always 
sitting  at  a  Jtlay,  and  laughed  and  joked,  or  was  amazed 
and  wept  as  they  do  in  a  theater,  rightly  compl:tiuc<l  to 
his  friends  that  they  had  killed  him,  not  cured  him,  whon 
they  roused  him  from  his  state  of  halluciuation.  Thoi'c  are 
some  illusions  so  beautiful,  so  healthful,  and  so  pleasant, 
that  we  would  that  do  harshness  <if  this  world's  ways,  no 
bitter  experience,  no  sad  reality,  could  awaken  us  from  them. 
It  is  these,  wc  fancy,  that  the  |>uet  tells  us  to  trust  to;  sticli 
are  the  illusions — so-called  by  the  world — to  which  we  are 
always  to  give  our  faith.  It  will  he  well  if  we  do  so.  Faith 
in  man  or  woman  is  a  comfortable  creed;  but  you  will 
scarcely  find  a  man  of  thirty,  or  a  woman  either,  who  re- 
tains it.  They  will  tell  you  bitterly  "  they  have  been  so 
deceived!"  One  old  gentleman  we  know,  deceived,  and 
ever  again  to  be  deceived,  who  is  a  prey  to  fijlse  friends, 
who  lends  his  money  without  surety  and  gets  robbed,  who 
fell  in  love  and  was  jilted,  who  has  done  much  good  and 
has  been  repaid  with  much  evil.  This  man  is  much  to  l>e 
ravied.  He  can,  indeed,  "trust  in  his  heart  and  what  the 
world  calls  illusions."  To  him  the  earth  is  yet  green  and 
fresh,  the  world  smiling  and  good-humore<l,  friends  are  &st 
and  loving,  woman  a  very  well-spring  of  innocent  and  un- 
bought  love.  The  world  thinks  him  an  old  simpleluu;  hut 
he  is  wiser  than  the  world.  He  is  not  to  1m!  st^tircil  hy  sad 
,  nor  frightened   by  -dark  sayings.    An  enviable 
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ni:iii,  Ik-  siis,  in  llio  evening  of  life,  loving  and  trusting  his 
ti'lli<\v-iiii'ii,  :ui(i,  from  the  mere  freshness  of  his  character, 
li:ivLii^  iniiiiy  gathered   nmnd   him  whom   he  can  still  love 

Willi  utmlhcr  sort  of  [ihilnHophera  all  around  is  mere  il- 
lij>i<in,  atiil  the  mind  of  ninn  shall  in  no  way  be  separated 
frmii  ii ;  fnnii  (he  beginning  Ut  the  end  it  is  all  the  same. 
(Iiir  ii]y:itii/;i(i.in,  thoy  would  have  us  believe,  cn-ates  most 
■  it'  "iir  [iliaMirc  aiwl  our  pain.  Life  is  in  itdelf  an  eesta^j-. 
'■  Lil'r  i.-  ;i.-;  switt  iiri  nilrous  oxide;  and  the  fis^hcrman,  dri]*- 
jtin^  all  day  i.vi:r  a  cold  pond,  the  switchman  at  the  rjiilway 
iniiT-i'i-lifiM,  ilic  fanner  in  the  field,  the  negro  in  the  riee- 
.-w;iiii|..  iIm'  \'"y  in  the  street,  the  limiter  in  the  woods,  the 
liani.-lev  Willi  [lie  jm-y,  the  helle  at  ihe  hall— all  a:-.Tihe  a 
eerlidn  i>l.-:isnrc  to  their  .■ni})lnyment  which  ihey  th.'ni«ilvc-> 
;rive  to  it.  Health  and  ii[.]H-lile  ini|iart  the  .Mveetiie-sw  to 
siiL;ar,  l/rea<l,  and  meat."  So  fancy  plays  with  lis;  but, 
wliih'  Aw  trielis  ii.s,  nhe  I)les.<es  lis.  The  mere  prutiaic  man, 
mIiu  -Irijis  the  tinsel  from  every  thing,  who  sneei-s  at  a 
briditl  and  jrladdens  at  a  fnneral ;  who  tests  every  coin  and 
every  pleasure,  and  tells  yoti  that  it  has  not  the  true  ring; 
wlin  ■.■hi'elis  eapi'riri;;  Fancy  and  slops  !ier  caracoling  by  the 
whip  of  ivalily,  is  not  lo  be  envied.  "In  the  life  of  ihe 
fireariest  alderman,  Kaiiey  enters  into  all  details,  and  otihirs 
tliein  with  a  rosy  hue,"  says  Emerson.  "He  imitates  the 
air  and  action  of  jicoph'  whom  he  admires,  and  is  raised  in 
his  own  <'y(!s.  ...  In  London,  in  Paris,  iti  Boston,  in 
San  i'niiiciseo,  tin-  masquerade  is  at  its  height.  Nobody 
drops  his  domino.  The  chapter  of  fa-scinations  ia  very 
hing.  Great  is  jKiint ;  nay,  God  is  the  painter;  and  we 
rightly  aceusc  the  eritie  who  destroys  too  many  illusions." 

Happy  osK-  they  witli  whom  this  domino  is  never  com- 
pletely dropped!     Happy,  thriee  hap]iy,  they  who  believe, 
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and  still  maintikin  that  belief,  like  chiiinpinn  kniglits,  ngainst 
all  coiners,  in  honor,  chastity,  friendship,  gooilncss,  virtue, 
gratitude.  It  is  a  long  odds  that  the  men  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  these  virtues  have  none  themselves;  for  we  speak 
from  our  hearts,  and  we  tell  of  others  that  wliieh  we  think 
of  our:>eIves.  The  Freueh,  a  mournful,  sad,  and  unhappy 
nation — evn  at  the  bottom  of  all  their  external  gaiety — 
have  a  ssid  word,  a  participle,  deaillwtioHiie,  disillusioned; 
and  by  it  they  mean  one  who  has  worn  out  all  his  youtful 
ideas,  who  has  been  behind  the  scenes,  nnd  has  seen  the  hare 
walb  of  tlie  theater,  without  the  light  and  {taint,  and  has 
watched  the  ugly  aetors  and  gaunt  actresses  by  daylight. 
The  taste  of  life  is  very  bitter  in  the  month  of  such  a  man ; 
his  joys  are  Dead  Sea  apples — dust  and  ashes  in  the  months 
of  those  who  bit*  them.  Xo  flowers  spring  up  about  bis 
psth ;  he  is  very  melancholy  and  suspicious,  very  harrl  and 
incrcduluus;  he  has  faith  neither  in  the  honesty  of  man  nor 
in  the  purity  of  woman.  He  is  (U8illuiaonnf — by  far  too  wise 
to  be  taken  in  with  painted  toys.  Every  one  aets  with 
Helf-interest!  His  doctor,  his  friend,  or  his  valet  will  be  sorry 
for  his  death  merely  from  the  amount  of  money  interest 
that  they  have  in  his  life.  Bare  an<]  grim  unto  tears,  even 
if  he  had  any,  is  the  life  of  sueh  a  man.  With  him,  sadder 
than  Lethe  or  the  Styx,  the  river  of  time  runs  between 
stony  banks,  and,  oAen  a  calm  suicide,  it  bears  him  to  the 
Moi^ue.  Happier  by  &r  is  he  who,  with  whitened  hair  and 
wrinkled  brow,  sits  crowned  with  the  flowci's  of  illusion; 
Rnd  who,  with  the  ear  of  age,  still  remains  a  charmed  lis- 
tener to  the  aoags  which  pleased  his  youth,  trusting  "  hia 
haul  Rnd  what  the  world  calls  illusions," 
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UILLd'S  BROOKS  at  home,  of  oonrae, 
Pliillijjs    Brooks    in    Trinity    Churcli, 

thuii  liis  cliiirvli,  home  proper  he  has  none, 
I  bad  I  e  lor. 

almost  fit  that  a  man  like  Hr. 
i>  umple,  «o  overflowing;  a  man,  as  it  were, 
ii'tit  to  liiiiisclf,  suflirioiit  ulso  to  a  niultitu<]e 
iitliciv,  .•^lnuilil  liiivc  Ills  linnic  hirfjt'  :uid  jniblic;  such  a 
liomi-,  In  l!i<-l,  !is  Triiiitv  Cliiin-li.  Ik-if  riiilliiw  Brwks 
sImti.'s  likr  a  sun— .lilViiMu.i:  wiirintli  jukI  iJKht  un<l  life. 
W'liiU  !L  l)li'.-i,-iii«;  t'l  wlmr.  :l  tiiiniliiTl  T<i  what  a  nnmlter  of 
.•^Mils,  il  w'lilil  linvi'  hi'on  naliii-al  to  !s;iy ;  liiit,  ul most  as 
iialin-al,  t<i  wli;u  ;i  iiiiinl>..'r  .if  IkhIIcs!  F.ir  the  physical 
111:111  1-=  a  s.>iir.>r  ..I'  cr.niforl,  in  its  kin.l,  hardly  U-Si*  h»  than 
thr  iiM.-lhM-iiial  ami  ilic  sj.iriliial.  Ilnw  that  massive,  nia- 
jiv^lic  Miaiihnuci  Tiiaki's  (i-iii|nTaluri'  wIhtc  it  ia,  and  what 
ti'ni|"'r;i1iiiv!  I'.rnail,  ''<|ii;ii)lc,  t>:ni|)('ratc,  (lahn ;  yet  tonic, 
wilhal,  anil  iii.-|iii'iii,u'.  Vmi  njoirc  in  it.  Yon  have  an  ir- 
rational li'i'llii^  (hat  it  would  Ix'  a  wrong  to  .thnt  up  eo 
inni-li  iipnli-nct-  nf  jxisonal  vitality  in  any  home  le^  wide 
and  (ipin  ihan  a  >:r.at  liasilica  like  Trinity  Church.  At 
h-a-il,  you  arc  nol  jiaim-d  with  .-^yiniiathy  ior  homelessnosti  in 
the  trdsti  of  a  man  so  richly  endowed.  To  be  so  pained 
wonid  be  like  Khivuring  on  behalf  of  the  sun,  because,  for- 
sooth, the  sun  hud  nothing  to  make  him  warm  and  bri^L 
I*hilli|is  Brook.'S  in  Trinity  C'hnrch   is  like  the  sun  in   its 
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sphere.  Still,  and  were  it  not  impertinent,  I  could  even 
wish  for  Phillips  Brooks  an  every-day  home,  such  as  would 
be  worthy  of  him.  What  a  home  it  shouhl  be!  And 
with  thus  much  of  loyal,  if  of  doubtfully  appropriate  trib- 
ute, irresistibly  prompteil,  and  therefore  uot  to  be  reprcssctl, 
let  me  go  on  to  speak  of  Phillips  Brooks  as  he  is  to  be 
seen  and  heard  Sunday  after  Sunday  at  home  in  Trinity 
Cliurcli. 

Every  body  knows  how  magnificent  an  edifice,  with  its 
aiTe8te<l  tower  yet  waiting  and  probably  long  to  wait  com- 
pletion, Trinity  Church  is.  The  interior  i.s  decorated  almost 
to  the  point  of  goi^eousnt'ss.  The  effect,  however,  is  im- 
posing for  "  the  height,  the  glow,  the  glory."  Good  taste 
reigning  over  laviah  exix'ndituro  has  prevented  chromatic 
richness  from  seeming  to  approach  tawdriness.  It  is  much 
to  say  for  any  man  ]>reai'hing  here  that  the  building  does 
not  make  him  look  dis)>r(i|Kirtionate,  inad<.>quate.  This  may 
strongly  he  said  for  IMiillips  Brooks.  But  even  for  him  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  form  and  construction  of  the  inte- 
rior do  uot  oppose  a  serious  embarrassuient  to  the  j)roper 
efl^t  of  oratory.  I  could  not  help  ft^oling  it  to  be  a  great 
wrong  to  the  tnith,  or,  to  put  it  ]HtrBonally,  a  great  wrong  to 
the  preacher  and  to  his  hearers,  that  an  audience-room 
should  be  so  broken  up  with  pillars,  angles,  recesses,  so 
Bown  with  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  as  nece.ssarily,  inev- 
itably, to  disperse  and  waste  au  immense  fraction  of  the 
power  exerted  by  the  preacher,  whatever  the  measure,  great 
or  small,  of  that  power  might  be.  The  reaction  of  this 
audience-room  uiMtn  the  oratorical  instinct  and  )iabit  of  the 
man  who  should  customarily  sp(>ak  iu  it  eonld  not  but  be 
mischievons  in  a  very  high  degr<'e.  The  sense,  which  oiiglit 
to  live  in  every  public  s|ieaker,  of  his  being  fimt  buuud  in  a 
gnpple  of  mind  to  mind,  and  heart  to  heart,  and  uoul  to 
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Mill],  with  his  audience,  must  be  oppreseed,  if  not  eztin- 
irtiLslicil,  aniiil  such  architectural  conditions  as  those  which 
surr<iiiii<l  I'liLlIi[>s  Brooks  when  he  stands  to  preach.  That 
in  hiiu  this  ni'idful  sense  is  not  extinguished  is  a  thiog  to  be 
tlumkfiil  i()['.  'L'Imt  it  is,  in  &ct,  oppressed,  I  can  not  doubt. 
Thi'if  is  cvicii'iico  of  it,  I  think,  in  his  maaner  of  preaching 
For  -Mr.  I'nooks  is  not  an  orator  such  as  Mr.  Beecher  i& 
He  (liii's  not  spoak  to  people  with  people,  as  Mr.  Beecher 
docs;  rather  lii'  spoaks  before  them,  in  their  preBence.  He 
solilo<inizos.  Tlicn?  is  almost  a  minimum  of  mutual  relation 
lictwf'CTi  s[K-:tki'r  and  hearer.  Undoubtedly. the  swift,  urgent 
mounli  1^111'  is  quickened,  reinforced,  hy  the  consciousness  of 
•M\  aii(li<'tii'('  pi'useiit.  That  cousclousoesa,  of  course,  pene- 
tmtcs  to  fli('  iiiinil  of  tlio  s|ieaker.     But  it  docs  not   domi- 


;  it  does  not  tnrn 


ologuc 


(li:iUit;uc;  tlu'  f>i«:vi-li  is  monologue  still. 

Tills  is  nol  invariably  the  kihc;  fur,  n<-caNionally,  the 
[niiiclicr  tnniM  iiis  m)l)lc  face  towani  yi>»,  and  for  that  in- 
stant yon  R'cl  the  aim  of  his  discourse  leveled  full  at  vour 
l"Tsunalil_v.  Now  there  is  a  glimpse  of  true  oratorical  jwwer. 
IJiit  tlif  gliniprif  piisses  iiniekly.  The  countenance  is  again 
ilineted  forward  toward  a  horizon,  or  even  lifted  toward  a 
i[uarti'r  of  the  sky  almvc  the  horizon,  and  the  but  momenta- 
rily interrupted  rapt  si>lil(Kpiy  |>roceeds. 

Sneh  1  uinl.-i-sian.I  to  have  been  the  stylo  of  Robert  Hall's 
|»idpit  >|KK.'i'li.  It  is  a  rare  {jift  lo  bo  a  s|)paker  of  this  sort. 
The  speaker  niu^.L  Ije  u  thinker  as  well  as  a  speaker.  The 
speech  is,  in  truth, a  process  of  thiukinf;  aloud — thinking  ac- 
celerated, cxhiiarateil,  l>y  (he  vocal  exercise  accompanying, 
and  then,  too,  l>y  the  l>1indfold  sense  of  a  listening  audienoe 
near.     This  is  the  pieaehing  of  Mr.  Brooks. 

It  is,  pi^rhaps,  not  Keneraily  known  that  Mr.  Brookfl  prac- 
tices two  distinct  methods  of  preaching:  unc,  that  with  the 
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Tnanoscript ;  tbe  other,  that  without.  The  last  time  tliat  I 
had  the  chance  of  a  Sinnkj-  in  Trinity  Church  was  Liitlicr's 
day.  The  morning  discinirse  was  u  luminous  aiid  gt-noi-ous 
appreciation  of  tlic  grwil  reformer's  character  and  work. 
This  was  read  ia  that  rapid,  vehement,  incessant  manner  n*lii(.'h 
description  has  made  sulHciently  familiar  to  tlie  public.  The 
precipitation  of  utterance  is  like  the  flowing  forth  of  the 
liquid  contents  of  a  bottle  suddenly  inverted;  ever)-  word 
seems  hurrying  to  be  foremost.  The  unuccustonied  hearer 
is  at  first  left  hojwlcssly  in  the  rear;  hnt  prewntly  the  ci>n- 
tagion  of  the  s|)Gakcr's  rushing  thought  reaches  him,  and  he 
is  drawn  into  the  wake  of  that  urgent  <mgoing;  he  is  towed 
along  in  the  great  multitudinous  convoy  that  follows  the 
mighty  motor-vessel,  steaming,  unconscious  of  the  weight  it 
l>cars,  across  the  sea  of  thought.  The  energy  is  sufficient  for 
all ;  it  overflows  so  amply  that  you  scarcely  feel  it  not  to  be 
your  own  energy.  The  writing  is  like  in  character  to  tlic 
speaking — continuous,  do  break,  no  shoek,  no  rest,  not  much 
change  of  swifter  and  slower  till  the  end.  The  apparent 
mass  of  the  speaker,  physical  and  mental,  might  at  first  seem 
equal  to  making  up  a  full,  adequate  momentum  without  mul- 
ttplioatioD  by  such  a  component  of  velocity;  htit  by-and-by 
you  come  to  feel  that  the  motion  is  a  necessary  part  of  the 
power.  I  am  told,  indeed,  that  a  constitutioiial  tendency  to 
hesitation  in  utterance  is  the  speaker's  real  reason  for  this 
indulged  precipitancy  of  speech.  Not  unlikely ;  but  the  final 
reeult  of  habit  is  as  if  of  nature. 

Of  ibti  discourse  itself  on  Luther,  I  have  left  myself  room 
to  ny  no  more  than  that  Mr.  Brooks's  master  fiirniula  for 
power  in  the  preacher,  truth  plus  personality,  came  very  fitly 
in  to  explain  the  problem  of  Luther's  prodigious  <-an-er.  It 
wu  the  man  bimself,  not  less  than  the  truth  he  luuud,  Lliat 
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giivu  Liulii^r  siK'h  possession  of  the  present  and  ench  a  ber^ 
itiifit:  ill  lilt'  rminv. 

In  i\\v.  iifU'niDOii,  Mr.  Brooks  took  Luther's  "  The  juBt 
Khiill  live  h\  t'aitli,"  and  preached  extern porarily.  The  char> 
:ii-t<'r  111'  lilt'  ciMtiiKisitioii  and  of  the  delivery  was  strikingly 
till'  s!iiiii-  lis  tiiai  licliiiiging  to  morning's  diKuoiirse.  It  wan 
iuirrii'd,  itii|ii'tiit)iis  soliloquy;  in  tlii'4  jmrticular  vohu  hurried 
lii>it,  ;iiiil  ilirti  iiiipciiioiis.  That  iii,  1  judged  fnini  vartoua 
lilll''  iiiilit'Ktinji-^  tliiit  Mr.  IlrookK  used  \u6  will  to  urge  him- 
si'If  on  ;i<:aitiM  some  olMtruotivouess  felt  in  the  current  mood 
and  inuvi'iiKiit  of  liis  mind.  But  it  wus  a  iiutvworthy  dis- 
I'oiit'M'.  lull  and  fresh  with  thought.  The  iuttTpretation  put 
upon    Ltiiliir's  doetrine  xtt   just  ifi  cut  ion   hy  faith   was  free 

ralhrr  [li;>n  liistorl'-.     I  f  < slioiiM  appiylli.'  forninhi,  truth 

j.l.is  |«-rso[i;diiy,llK'  |..Ts.,ualilv— Mr.  HrooWs|)<Tsunality— 
\voiil<l  |»'rlia|)s  W  loiind  lojircvuil  in  tlic  inri'rprelation  ovor 
till-  stri.it  liUtori.r  iniili.— \V.  C.  Wii.ici.N.soN  in  The  CkrU- 
linu  f.'niuH. 
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XLI. 

SPINT  dOHN  «ND  TflE  RBBBER. 

A  LEGEND  OF  THE  FIRST  CENTURY. 


JpTIETiE  is  ft  I>eniitifiil  lo^iid 
sfe^     (3«mc  (lown  from  nnciciit  tjmo, 
I  Of  John,  the  belovtHl  disciple, 
^     With  the  markfl  of  hia  life  fliiblime. 

Eiisobiiis  hna  thp  story 
On  hi«  (juuint,  suggestive  page ; 

Ad(1  (.iiid  in  tlio  hearts  of  his  jHiople 
Has  prcscrvoil  it  from  ago  to  ago. 

It  was  after  the  vision  iti  PfttmoB, 

After  the  sauclified  \ovo 
Which  flowed  to  the  Seven  Churches, 

Gh>wing  with  light  from  alwve: 

When  Ilia  years  ha^l  ontruii  the  measure 
Allotted  to  men  at  the  best, 

And  Peter  and  Jamca  and  the  others 
Had  followed  the  bluster  b>  rest. 

In  the  hope  of  the  resurrection, 
And  the  blessed  life  to  come 

In  tlie  house  of  nmny  innusions, 
Tlie  Fnther's  eternal  Imnic; 

It  was  in  this  golden  peason, 
At  the  going  down  of  lils  sun. 

When  bis  work  in  the  mighty  htirvcst 
Of  the  Lord  was  almost  <louu ; 
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v/i  uito  ^    ipei  of  peace 


f     '  r  His  mission  was  one  of  n 
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To  the  sheep  that  were 
And  abundant  consolatioi 
Which  flowed  through 

O,  would  my  heart  could 
The  venerable  man  of 

So  lovingly  showing  and 
The  way  the  Master  hi 


>y[A\  :f  I  O,  would  my  art  could  p 

Whose  life  was  a  fact 


V-^    j!  The  joy  of  the  Master's  i 

-  -  "■  ^-  And  fill  their  hearts  w 


At  length,  when  the  serv 
His  eye  on  a  young  mi 
Of  beautiful  form  and  fei 
**    ; '  Ij  •  And  grace  we  love  so 

j!  At  once  he  turned  to  the 

•I  And  said  with  a  love  i 

.',  "To  thee,  to  thee  I  commi 
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The  bishop  diechaiged  his  duty 

To  the  youth  so  graceful  aod  &ir ; 
With  restraining  hand  he  held  bim. 

And  trained  hiro  with  loving  care. 
At  last,  when  his  preparation 

Was  made  for  the  holy  rit«, 
He  was  cleansed  in  the  fianctified  water, 

And  proDounced  a  child  of  light. 

For  a  time  he  adorned  the  doctrine 
Which  Christ  in  the  Church  has  set. 

But,  alas!  for  a  passionate  nature 
When  Satan  has  spread  his  net! 

Through  comrades  base  and  abandoned 
He  was  lured  irom  day  to  day. 

Until,  like  a  steed  unbridled. 
He  struck  from  the  rightful  way ; 

And  a  wild  consuming  passion 

Kaised  hiro  unto  the  head 
Of  a  mighty  baud  of  robbers. 

Of  all  the  country  the  dread. 

lime  passed.     Again  a  meaeage 

Unto  the  Apostle  was  sent, 
To  set  their  a^irs  in  order. 

And  tell  them  the  Lord's  intent 

And  wheu  he  luid  coroe  and  attetJed 

To  all  that  needed  his  care. 
He  turned  him  and  aud,  "Come,  Bishop, 

Give  back  my  deposit  so  rare," 

"What  deposit?"  was  the  answer, 
Which  could  not  confusion  hide. 

"I  demand  the  soul  of  a  brother," 
Plainly  the  Apostle  replied, 
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.ajid  now  he  iB  deed  ui 

Yonder  he  roves  a  robbe 
ji; ',[  ;  jl  "A  fine  keeper,"  said  Jc 

Of  a  brother's  soul.     Gei 
A  guide  and  a  saddled 
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And  all  as  he  was  the  A 
Into  the  region  rode 

Where  the  robber  youth 
Had  fixed  his  strong  a 

When  hardly  over  the  be 
He  a  prisoner  was  mad 

And  into  their  leader^s  pi 
Demanded  to  be  conve 

And  he  who  could  brave 
When  each  was  an  ene 

Beholding  John  approach 
Turned  him  in  shame  1 


a  Pursued  him  with  all  h 


I   'i!  it 

il 
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But  John,  of  his  age  forg 
Pursued  him  with  all  h 
Why  from  thy  defenseless 
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Subdual  by  liive  that  is  stronger 
Than  nas  ever  an  armed  band, 

He  became  once  more  to  the  Father 
A  child  tu  tee]  for  His  hand. 

Subdued  by  u  love  that  is  stronger 
Than  a  wurld  Tull  of  terron^  and  fean. 

He  returned  U\  the  House  of  the  Father 
Athrough  the  baptism  of  tears. 

Such  is  the  beautiful  legend 
Come  down  from  auticnt  days, 

Of  love  that  IH  young  furever; 
And  is  he  not  blind  who  says 

Hiat  charity  ever  faileth, 

Or  doth  for  a  moment  despdr, 

Or  that  there  la  any  danger 
Too  great  for  her  to  dare; 

When  John,  the  beloved  disciple, 
With  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  shod. 

Went  forth  in  pursuit  of  the  robber. 
And  brought  him  back  to  God  ? 

O  Church,  whose  strength  is  the  doctrine 

Of  the  bleesetl  Evangelist, 
This  doctrine  of  love  undying 

Which  the  world  can  not  re^stl 

Put  on  thy  beautiful  garments 
In  this  sordid  and  eelfish  day. 

And  be  as  of  old  a  glory 

To  turn  ns  from  Mammon  away ; 

Until  to  the  prayer  of  thy  children, 

The  sweetly  simple  prayer, 
Tliat  bathed  in  the  light  of  Heaven 

Thy  courts  may  grow  more  Air, 
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Wfiich  toe  woild  can 

Oo  forth  to  the  highway 
To  gather  the  sheep  t 

CoDveying  the  joyful  ti< 
Their  redemption  at  i: 

Proclaim  there  is  hope  i 
For  every  wanderer  tl 

For  every  sin  there  is  n 
Yea,  even  the  sin  of 

O,  then  will  thy  beautif 


•MM  ]  J  u,  men  wiii  tny  oeautir 

||l^  '  I  As  once  in  the  prime 

Appear  in  celestial  splei 


Thou  pillar  and  grow 


XLII. 

THE  PITH  AND  MARROW  OF  CERTAIN  OLD  PROVERBS. 


I  HE  Rev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  of  London,  who  has 

,  furnished  our  readers  with  several  specimens  of 

"John  riougbinan'e  Talk,"    has    also    published 

"John  Ploughman's  Pictures,"  some  of  which  we 

present  in  pen  and  ink,  without  any  help  from  the  engraver. 

John  thus  introduces  himself: 

IF  THE  CAP  FITS.  WEAK  IT. 
FRiBNnv  Readers:  Last  time  I  made  a  hook  I  trod 
on  some  people's  corns  and  bunions,  and  they  wrote  me 
angry  letters,  asking,  "Did  you  mean  me?"  This  time,  to 
save  them  the  expense  of  a  halfpenny  card,  I  will  b^n  my 
book  by  saying — 

Whether  I  please  or  whether  I  teue, 

ril  give  yon  my  hoDest  mind; 
If  the  cap  should  fit,  pray  wear  it  a  bit; 

If  not,  you  can  leave  it  behind. 

No  oflense  is  meant;  but  if  any  thing  in  these  pages 
should  come  home  to  a  man,  let  him  not  send  it  next  door, 
but  get  a  coop  for  his  own  chickens.  What  is  the  use  of 
reading  or  hearing  for  other  people?  We  do  not  eat  and 
driak  for  them :  why  should  we  lend  them  our  ears  and  not 
our  mouths  ?  Please  then,  good  friend,  if  you  find  a  hoe  oa 
tliese  premises,  weed  your  own  garden  with  it. 

I  was  speaking  with  Will  Shepherd  the  other  day  about 
I  old  donkey,  and  I  said,  "He  is  so  old  and 
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sliil>l)r)rn,  lie  really  is  not  worth  his  keep."  "No,"  said 
Will,  "  :ni.l  w.iisi!  still,  he  is  so  vicious  that  I  feel  sure  hall 
iln  siiTiiiliniiy  a  mischief  one  of  these  days."  You  know 
tlicv  <iiy  lli:il  w:ills  have  ears;  we  were  talking  rather  loud, 
iiiii  \vi;  rliil  nut  know  that  there  were  ears  to  haystacks.  Wa 
>;t;in'(l,  I  ti'll  ymi,  when  we  saw  Joe  Scniggs  come  froni  be- 
)iiii(l  tlif  ^l;ll■k,  liioking  as  red  as  a  turkey-cock,  and  nivii^ 
likr  iii;iil.  Me  burst  out  swearing  at  Will  and  me,  lika  a 
i':ii  >[>iit!iii:  -At  -.1  dog.  His  inonkt'y  was  up  and  do  mistake. 
I  KM  l''i  II-  know  that  he  was  as  good  a  man  as  either  of 
u<,  rir  tliv  1\vi>  put  together,  for  the  matter  of  that.  Talk 
almui  liiiii  in  thitt  way;  he'd  do — I  don't  know  what.  I 
tiijd  iilil  .file  we  liad  never  thought  of  hiin  nor  said  a  word 
:i!imil  liihi,  iin<l  lie  tni^'lil.  jn^t  as  well  save  his  breath  to  cool 
his  iM.rriil;re,  fbr  nobi.ily  Tn.-;iiU  liini  ;my  harm.  This  only 
ni;id.-  Iiini  eall  tnt-  a  liar  [ind  rnar  the  louder.  My  friend 
\\'ill  ^^:l-  ^alkin.L;  awiiy.  In.ldiii-  his  m.les  ;  but  when  he  saw 
liiat  Sc-n>frfjs  w;is  still  in  a  I'lniic,  he  langhod  outright,  and 
turn..,!  [■..imd  on  liirn  ;in.l  said,  "Why,  J-ie,  we  wore  talking 
aljiiiil  niast<T'<  nld  il.mkfy,  and  nol  about  you;  but,  upon  my 
word,  I  .-ball  iievrr  sre  tliat  donkey  again  without  thinking 
of  -loi'  SiToirsjri."  .Toe  pulled  and  blowed,  but  perhaps  he 
ihiin^rlit  it  an  awkward  jnb,  lor  lie  bae.ked  out  of  it,  and 
Will  and  I  went  oil'  to  our  work  in  rather  a  merry  cue,  for 
old  doe  had  bluiKlvred  on  the  Irnib  about  him^tdf  for  ouce 

in  bis  lit;-. 

Till!  afiiresaitl  Will  Sbeplierd  lia.s  .sometimes  come  down 
rather  heavy  upon  nic  iu  Ills  remarks,  but  it  has  done  me 
good.  It  is  parlly  tbronnh  bis  lionie-thnists  that  I  hava 
oume  to  write  this  new  book,  for  lie  thought  I  was  idle; 
perhaps  I  am,  and  ix'rba|)s  T  am  not.  Will  forgets  that  I 
have  other  fish  to  fry  and  tails  to  hultor;  and  he  does  Dot 
recollect  that  a  pluughinau's  mind  wantji  to  lie  &Ibwa  litttv, 
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and  can't  give  a  <;ni|>  t-very  year.  It  is  hard  to  make  rope 
when  your  hemp  is  all  useil  up,  or  p:uR'iikes  without  hatter, 
or  rook  pie  without  the  hints;  and  so  I  f'oiiuil  it  hard  to 
write  more  when  I  hail  said  just  about  all  I  knew.  Giving 
much  to  the  poor  dolh  inerWLse  a  man's  store,  hut  it  iH  not 
the  same  with  writing ;  at  h^ast,  I  am  sueli  a  [xior  scribe 
that  I  don't  find  it  oonic  because  I  pull.  If  your 
thought*]  only  flow  hy  dr<>[>s,  you  ean't  {H>nr  them  nut  in 
buckctfiils. 

However,  Will  has  fyrrotoil  me  out,  and  I  am  obliged  to 
bini  HO  far.  I  told  him  the  other  day  what  the  winkle  said 
to  the  pin:  "Thank  yiui  for  drawing  me  iint,  hut  yon  arc 
rather  sharp  ahont  it."  Still,  Muster  Will  is  not  far  from 
the  mark:  after  three  hundred  thousand  jK'npJc  had  liought 
my  book  it  certainly  was  time  to  write  another.  So,  though 
}  am  not  a  hatter,  I  will  again  Uirn  ca])maker,  and  those 
who  have  heads  may  try  cm  my  wares;  those  who  have  none 
won't  touch  them.     So,  friends,  I  am, 

Youra,  rough  and  ready,         J<iHN   Pi.c)UOUMAS. 

BUBH  A  CANDLE  AT  BOTH  ENDS,  AHD  IT  WILL  ZOOH  EE  GONE. 

Well  may  he  >eruli'h  his  head  who  burns  his  t^ndle  at 
both  ends;  but  do  what  he  may,  his  light  will  soon  be  gone 
and  he  will  be  all  in  the  dark.  Young  .lack  Curelcsi; 
squandered  his  |m)perty,  and  now  he  is  without  a  shoe  lo 
his  foot.  His  was  a  case  of  "ostsy  eonie,  easy  go;  sinni 
gotten,  enon  sjK'nt."  He  that  earns  an  estate  will  keep  it 
better  than  he  that  inherits  it.  As  the  Scotchman  says, 
"He  that  g(!tri  gear  before  he  gets  wit  i»  but  a  short  time 
ouster  of  it,"  and  so  it  was  with  Jack.  His  money  hurnc<I 
boles  in  his  pocket.  He  coidd  not  get  rid  of  it  fast  enough 
biiDBelf,  and  bo  he  got  a  jiretty  set  to  help  him,  which  they 
did  b^  helping  themselvcii.     His  fortune  went  like  a  [x^und 


uru  I  pi* 

hoar  a  raven  croak  at  a  crow  for  be 
should  not  blame  his  brother  for  sc 
lost  his  legs  should  not  sneer  at  th 
rottonest  bougli  cracks  first,  and  he 
s|M»ak  is  the  first  to  rail.  Bespatter 
an<l  he  who  is  fnll  of  fanlt  finds  fau 
8|)(*ak  ill  of  others  who  do  most  ill 
We  may  chide  a  friend,  and  so 
it  must  be  done  very  daintily,  or  wi 
our  pains.  Before  we  rebuke  anotl 
tak(»  heed  that  we  are  not  guilty  o 
who  cleanses  a  blot  with  inky  fin| 
despise  others  is  a  worse  fault  than 
in  them,  and  to  make  merry  over  th 
own  weakness  and  our  own  malic( 
shield  for  defense,  and  not  a  sword 
word  cuts  worse  than  a  scythe,  anc 
heal.  A  blow  is  much  sooner  forge 
ing  is  shocking. 

A  LCCKING-GLASS  IS  OF  HO  USl 

Some  men   an?   blinded   bv  the 
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ac]a.  His  dinner  is  liis  Iwst  devotion;  ho  is  a  terrible  fast- 
euer  on  :i  piece  of  beef,  and  sweats  at  it  inuru  than  at  his 
labor.  As  old  MiuitiT  l']urle  says:  "His  religion  is  a  part 
of  his  copyhold,  which  he  takes  from  his  landlord,  and  re- 
fers wholly  to  his  lordship's  discretion.  If  ho  gives  him 
Iwavc,  he  goes  to  church  iu  his  best  clothes,  aud  sits  there 
with  his  neighbors,  but  never  prays  more  than  two  pruyer:! — 
for  raiu  and  for  fair  weathor,  as  the  ease  may  be.  He  is  a 
ni^ard  all  the  week,  except  on  market-days,  when;,  if  his 
corn  sell  well,  he  thinks  he  maybe  drunk  with  u  gcmd  (■<ni- 
scienee.  He  is  sensible  of  do  calamity  but  the  biiniiiig  ol'ii 
stuck  of  eom,  or  the  overflowing  of  a  meadow,  and  he  thinks 
Noah'.-4  Hood  the  greatest  plague  tliat  ever  was,  not  because 
it  drowned  the  world,  but  spoiled  tiie  grass.  For  death  he 
is  never  troubled,  and  if  he  gets  in  his  harvest  before  It  hap- 
pens, it  may  come  when  it  will,  he  cares  not."  He  is  us 
stubborn  as  he  is  stupid,  and  to  got  a.  new  thought  into  his 
head  you  would  need  to  bore  a  hole  in  his  skull  with  a  center- 
bit.  The  game  would  not  be  worth  the  eandle.  We  must 
leave  him  alone,  for  be  is  too  old  in  the  tooth,  and  too  blind 
to  be  made  to  see. 

DOH'T  cur  OFF  YOUR  HOSE  TO  SPITE  YOUR  FACE. 

Anger  is  a  short  madness.  The  less  wo  do  when  we  go 
mad  the  better  for  every  body,  and  the  less  we  go  mad  the 
better  for  ourselves.  He  is  far  gone  who  hurts  himself  to 
wreak  hie  vengeance  on  others.  The  old  saying  is :  "  Do  n't 
oat  off  your  head  because  it  aches,"  and  another  says:  "Set 
not  your  house  on  fire  to  spite  the  moon."  If  things  go 
awty,  it  ia  a  poor  way  of  mending  to  make  tliem  worse,  as 
tb«  man  did  who  took  to  drinking  because  lie  could  not 
many  the  girl  he  liked.  He  must  be  a  fool  who  cuts  off  his 
BOM  to  spite  Ilia  fiice,and  yet  this  is  what  Dick  did  when  he 


Jiki&:^ 


and  vowed  he  would  never  heai 
WHS  his  own  h)ss,  but  he  would  n 
as  willful  us  a  pig. 

IT  IS  HARD  KOR  AN   EMPTY  SA 

Ram  may  try  a  fine  while  befc 
nnpty  sacks   stand    upright.      If 
Would  havt*  left    oif  that  joh  h(»fi 
hav(^    Ik'cm  an    Irishman  either. 
<'iid  helon*  he   sets    the   sack  on 
print(Kl  at   tlie  top,  was  made  by  ; 
fi niters  with    debtors,   and   it  jus 
have  no  money  and  are  over  heai 
as    not  they  leave  off  being  npri 
way  or  anotht^r.     lie;  thai  has  bi: 
soon  need  no  purse,  but  he  will  n 
wits  to  keep  himself  afloat,  and  1 
to  manage  it. 

Nine  times  out  of  ten  they  1 
to  [)ay  on  a  certain  day  when  it 
ing  to  pay  willi.     They  anr  as  b( 
thev  had  mv  lord's  in<M>nie  :  the  r 
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form  mole-liills.  Ho  who  gives  you  fair  words  and  notliing 
more  focds  yuii  with  an  cuipty  siwoii,  iind  hungry  crwlitors 
soon  grow  tiiwl  of  tliiit  giime.  Proinist's  tlo  n't  fill  tlio  belly. 
Promising  men  are  not  great  favorite  if  tliey  are  not  poT- 
formin^  men.  When  such  a  fellow  is  called  a  liar  he  thiuka 
he  is  hardly  done  by ;  and  yot  he  ia  ao,  aa  sure  aa  eggs  are 
^SS^t  and  there's  no  denying  it,  as  the  boy  said  when  the 
gardener  caught  him  «|>  the  cherry-tree. 

A  HAHD-SAW  IS  A  GOOD  THING,  BUT  HOT  TO  SHAVE  WITH. 

Our  friend  will  cut  more  than  he  will  eat,  and  shave  oft 
something  more  than  hair,  and  then  he  will  blame  the  saw. 
His  brains  do  n't  lie  in  bis  heard,  nor  yet  in  the  sknll 
above  it,  or  he  would  sec  that  his  saw  will  only  make  sores. 
There's  sense  in  choosing  your  tools,  for  a  pig's  tail  will 
never  make  a  good  arrow,  nor  will  bis  ear  make  a  silk 
purse.  You  can't  catch  rabbits  with  drums,  nor  pigeons 
with  plums.  A  good  thing  is  not  goo<l  out  of  its  place.  It 
is  much  the  same  with  lads  and  girls;  you  can  't  put  all 
boys  to  <iiie  trade,  nor  send  all  girls  to  the  same  service. 
One  chap  will  make  a  London  clerk,  and  another  will  do 
better  to  plough,  and  sow,  and  reap,  and  mow,  and  be  a 
&rmer's  boy.  It 's  no  use  forcing  them ;  a  snail  will  never 
run  a  race,  nor  a  mouse  drive  a  wagon. 

"Send  a  boy  to  the  well  against  hia  nil), 
The  pitchftr  will  break,  and  the  water  spill." 

With  unwilling  hounds  it  is  bard  to  hunt  hares.  To  go 
igainjBt  nature  and  inclination  is  to  row  against  wind  and 
tide.  They  say  you  may  praise  a  fmil  till  you  make  him 
lueful.  I  do  n't  know  so  much  about  that,  but  I  do  know 
tiut  if  I  get  a  bad  knife  I  generally  cut  my  finger,  and  a 
Unnt  axe  la  more  trouble  than  profit.     No,  let  me  shave 


miiiix^s. 


w       LaiA  tatKm  M  t 

should  be  reason  in  choosing  serva 
pog  into  a  square  hole,  nor  wind 
corkscrew,  nor  set  a  tender-heart 
beaters,  nor  a  bear  to  be  a  relievii 
to  judge  of  the  licensing  laws.  G< 
right  place,  and  then  all  goes  as 
but  the  wrong  man  puts  all  awry, 
folded  the  linen. 

TWO  DOGS  FIGHT  FOR  A  BONE.  AND  A  T 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  two 
an  oyster,  and  called  in  a  judge  to  f 
the  oyster  himself,  and  gave  them  a 
me  of  the  storv  of  the  cow  which  tw 

m 

about,  and  so  the  lawyers  stepped  i 
them,  and  charged  them  for  theii 
milk.  Little  is  got  by  law,  but  ir 
in  law  may  last  longer  than  any  si 
and  you  may  yourself  be  worn  out 
It  is  better  far  to  make  matters  i 
for  if  you  are  caught  there  you  ar 
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BE  HAS  A  HOLS  UHDER  HIS  HOSE.  AHD  HIS  UOHET  HUHS  IHTO  IT. 

This  H  the  man  who  is  always  dry,  because  he  takes  so 
mnch  hi-avy  wet.  Ho  is  a  loose  fellow  who  is  fond  of  getting 
tight.  He  is  no  sooner  up  than  his  nose  is  in  the  cup,  and 
his  money  begins  to  run  down  the  hole  which  is  jnst  under 
his  nose.  He  is  not  a  blacksmith,  but  he  has  a  spark  in  his 
throat,  and  all  tlie  publican's  barrels  can't  put  it  nut.  If  a 
pot  of  beer  is  a  yard  of  land,  he  must  hiivo  Mwallowed  more 
acres  than  a  iilimghman  conid  get  over  ibr  many  a  day,  and 
Btill  he  K'K's  on  swallowing  until  he  takes  to  wallowing. 
All  goes  down  Gntter  lysine.  Like  the  snipe,  he  lives  by 
Kuetion.  If  you  ask  htm  how  he  is,  he  says  he  would  be 
quite  right  if  he  could  moisten  his  mouth.  His  pni-si>  is  a 
bottle,  his  bank  is  the  publican's  till,  and  bis  easket  is  a 
cask;  pewter  is  his  precious  metal,  and  I  lis  pearl  is  a  mixture 
of  gin  and  beer.  The  dew  of  his  youth  comes  from  Ben 
Nevis,  and  the  comfort  of  his  soul  is  cordial  ;rin.  He  is  a 
walking  barrel,  a  living  drain-pipe,  a  moving  swill-tub. 
They  say  "  loath  to  drink  and  loath  to  leave  off,"  but  he 
never  needs  [MTsuading  to  begin,  and  as  to  ending  that  is 
oat  of  the  question  while  he  can  borrow  twopence. 

STICK  TO  IT  AHD  DO  IT. 

Set  a  stout  heart  to  a  stiff  hill,  and  the  wagon  will  get  to 
the  top  of  it.  There's  nothing  an  hard  but  a  harder  thing 
will  get  through  it ;  a  strong  job  can  be  managed  by  a  strong 
resolution.  Have  at  it  and  have  it.  Stick  to  it  and  succeed. 
Till  a  thing  is  done  men  wonder  that  you  think  it  can  be 
done,  and  when  you  have  done  it  tbey  wonder  it  was  never 
done  before. 

In  my  picture  the  wagon  is  drawn  by  two  horses ;  hut  t 
would  have  every  man  who  wants  to  make  liis  way  in  life 
pull  M  if  all  depended  on  himsclfl    Very  little  ia  duue  right 


buttered  L     '  where  a  siuggard  loses 

LIKE  CAT  LIKE  I 

Most  nicii  an'  wliiit  tlioir  mothers 
is  away  from  Iioiik*  all  dav,  and  ha 
over  the  childron  that  the  mother  h 
to  do  with  theealf.     If  a  ragged  eo It 
we  know  who  it  is  that  eombod  hiii 
fon*  a  very  responsible  woman,  even 
poorest  in  the  land,  for  the  bad  or  tl: 
girls  very  much  depends  upon  her. 
is  the  garden,  as  is  the  wife  such  is 
mother  made  him  a  little  coat  every 
a   deal  for  him  before  that;    Samuel 
Samuel  if  Hannah  had  not  been  Ha 
see  a  better  set  of  men  till  the  mother 
have  Sarahs  and  Rcbekahs  before  w 
Jacobs.     Grace  does  not  run  in  the  1 
find  that  the  Timothies  have  mothen 

Little  children  give  their  mothe 
she  lets  them  have  their  own  way, 
be  great  children  they  will  give  her  t 
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mothers  rear  soft-lioiirte<I  oliildren  :  they  hurt  thpm  for  life 
hfcunsu  they  an^  afr.ilil  of  hurting  tht-m  vvhon  they  are  young. 
C<)d(lk'  your  irhihlwm,  ami  tiiey  wili  tiini  out  noodles,  Yoii 
may  sugar  a  ehil<i  lill  every  l>it(ly  is  sieli  of  il.  Ut)ys'  jacli- 
ettt  need  ii  little  dust in;^ every  now  and  then,  aud  girb'  dresses 
are  all  the  l>ett«r  for  oc^e^u'sionul  irimuiing.  Cliildren  with- 
out ehimtisenif-ul  are  fields  wilJiout  pluu^rhiu^.  The  ver)'  best 
colts  want  In-eakiiig  in.  Not  that  we  like  severity;  cruel 
ID  others  are  not  mothers,  and  those  who  are  always  Hogging 
aail  fault-fiudiiig  mij^lit  to  he  iloggefl  themselves.  There  is 
rcoBon  in  all  tilings,  as  the  madman  said  when  he  cut  off  his 

D08C. 

tiocxl  mothers  un-  very  dear  to  their  children.  There  's 
DO  mother  in  the  world  like  our  own  mother.  My  frieDd 
Saoders,  from  Ohisgow,  siiys,  "  The  niither's  breath  is  aye 
sweet."  F^very  womau  is  a  handsome  woman  to  her  own 
SOD.  That  niiiii  is  uoi  wurih  han^infr  who  does  not  love 
his  mother.  When  •:<»»]  tvonun  lead  their  Uttli>  ones  to  the 
Saviour,  the  IjoiiI  .Icsus  hlesses  not  only  the  ehildren,  but 
their  mothei-s  as  well.  Happy  are  they  among  wonieo  who 
aee  their  sons  and  daughters  walking  in  the  truth. 

A  BLACK  HEN  LAYS  A  WHITE  EOa. 
The  egg  is  white  enough,  though  the  hen  t.s  black  as  a 
coal.  This  is  a  very  simple  thing,  but  it  has  pleased  the 
•implc  mind  of  John  Ploughman,  and  made  him  cheer  up 
when  things  have  gone  hard  with  him.  Out  of  evil  cornea 
good,  through  the  great  goodness  of  (lod.  From  threaten- 
ing clouds  we  get  refrcKhing  showers;  in  dark  mines  men 
find  bright  jewels;  and  so  from  our  worst  troubles  eome 
our  beat  blessings.  The  bitter  cold  sweetens  the  ground, 
and  the  rough  winds  fasten  the  roots  of  the  old  oaks.  God 
wads  OS  letters  of  love  in  euvelupes  with  block  burden. 


iikii^M 


let  us  trust  in  God,  and  keep  onr 

fear.     When  our  hearts  are  right 
right.     [jOt  us  look  for  the  silver 
and  when  we  do  not  see  it  let  us 
\V(;  arc  all  at   school,  and  our  gn 
a  l)ri<;lit  lesson  on   the  blackboard 
tcanhcs  n^  to  live  on  heavenly  bre 
oil"  for  the  iroo<l  Physician,  loss  of 
j)n'cifnis,  and  ev(?n  the   sinking    of 
live    ninre    entirely    upon    God.     - 
togetlu^r   for   the   good   of  those   m 
death  itself  will  bring  them  their 
black  hen  lays  a  white  egg. 

EVERY  BIRD  LIKES  ITS 

It  pleases  me  to  see  how  fond 
littl(»  homes.  No  doubt  each  one 
the  very  best;  and  so  it  is  for  him, 
best  j>ala(ro  for  me,  even  for  me,  Ki 
Cottage  of  Content.  I  will  ask  no 
continues  to  give  me 

«  4  litfio  n^i.i  xcou  *ni. 


F 
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lock  on  tho  thnti-li,  imd  sweet  U  the  lioiicysiicklc  ut  tin- 
porch,  ami  dt^ar  sii'f  tin-  gillj-floworrt  in  tliu  Irimt  gank-n ; 
but  licMt  of  all  is  tlic  good  wife  within,  who  kci-jw  all  as  neat 
as  a  iiijw  pin.  FreKchineii  may  livi-  in  tliiiir  eotfee- houses, 
hill  an  Kiiglishman's  best  life  in  Noeii  at  home. 


When  bnvH  get  tired  of  eating  tarts,  and  maiilH  have 
done  with  winning  heart.i,  ant)  lawyers  ceuM.>  lo  take  their 
fees,  and  leaves  leave  off  to  grow  on  trees,  then  will  .Jiihii 
Plonghnian  ccawe  to  love  hiij  own  dear  home.  Joliu  likes 
to  hear  Home  sweet  voice  sing, 

'"Alid  pleaHUren  aiiO  iibIhcuh  tliiiUKh  we  iimy  mum, 
Be  it  ever  Hiiliuiiible,  there 'h-iki  pliiiw  like  hoiiiii; 
A  chiinii  [mill  tiiD  )diy  HM-nis  to  liullnw  lis  tliere, 
Whicli,  wlien-ver  we  rove,  JH  not  iiiel  witli  elsewhere. 

Uo^e!   Home!   iweet,  Bwe«:t  home  I 

There's  no  place  like  homel" 


m.-^-.. 


"^i^j^^^lKNIlY    WILSON,    the 
'^  ■^.  -^^   ITi»il«'<l  Stiitos.  was  iit  111] 

I  lb         I   '    ■    ■  ^ 

'  r^c  dvr'  (-"^t  :\pp(^tito  I  ever  kno^ 
sick n OSS  was  on  him,  i 
injindrd  (^vorv thing  cold.  It  was 
was  full  of  reminiscence,  and  talk- 
hood  till  th(in.  He  impressed  me 
lu-arlv  throudi  his  earthlv  journc 
that  evening  to  speak  at  our  youi: 
delivered  the  last  address  of  his  [ 
at  the  beginning  of  the  exercisoi 
overcome  him,  and  he  said:  "  I  a: 
such  a  magniticont  audience  as  tha 
body  else  to  speak?  I  wish  y 
said,  "these  people  came  to  he: 
placed  a  chair  in  the  center  of  the 
knowing  he  had  put  it  in  that  po^ 
Then  he  whispered  to  me,  savin) 
that  chair?  I  want  it  to  l<»an  on.' 
ical  strength  was  gone.     When  he 
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Church,  that  he  had  better  lot  other  things  alone,  eapeciallj' 
public  affairs.  I  am  not  a  believer  in  that  Christianity 
which  hides  itself  away.  I  l>i'liftve  in  that  robust  Chrisi- 
tianity  that  goes  right  mit  in  God's  world  and  works.  If 
thero  ever  was  a  time  in  our  country,  that  time  is  now,  when 
the  young  men  of  this  country  should  reflect  and  act  ac- 
eordiug  to  the  teachings  of  God's  holy  Word,  and  attempt  to 
purify,  lift  up,  and  carry  our  conntry  onward  and  forward, 
BO  that  it  shall  be  in  practice  what  it  is  in  tlirorj- — the  great 
leading  Christian  nation  of  the  giol)e.  Yon  will  he  disap- 
poiutetl  in  many  of  your  hopt's  and  unpi rations.  Tlie  friends 
near  and  dear  to  yon  will  turn  somotinu-s  cidiUy  from  you ;  the 
wives  of  your  bo.«om  aiul  the  ehildren  of  your  love  will  be 
taken  from  you;  your  high  iiojM's  may  be  blasted;  but,  gen- 
tlemen, when  friends  turn  their  backs  upon  you,  when  yon 
lay  your  dear  onew  away,  when  dissipiMiintments  come  to  you 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  lift,  there  is  one  source  for  a 
true  and  brave  heart,  and  that  is  an  abiding  faith  in  God, 
and  a  trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

Having  concluded  his  address  he  sat  down,  physically 
exhausted.  When  we  helped  him  into  his  carriage  we  never 
expected  to  see  him  again.  The  telegram  from  Washington 
announcing  his  prostration  and  certain  death  was  uo  sur- 
prise. But  there  and  then  ended  as  remarkable  a  life  as  was 
ever  lived  in  America. 

It  is  no  great  thing  if  a  man  who  has  been  carefully 
nartored  by  intelligent  parents,  an<l  then  passetl  through 
•ohool,  college,  and  those  additional  years  of  professional 
*^^7i  go  directly  to  the  front.  But  start  a  man  amid  every 
possible  disadvantage,  and  pile  in  his  way  all  possible  ob- 
ataoles,  and  then  if  he  take  his  (wsition  among  those  whose 
path  was  smooth,  he  must  have  the  elements  of  power. 
Smxj  Wilson  was  great  in  the  mastering  and  uvercoming 


toiling  industriously  in  a  shoemak 
got  the  means  of  schooling  and  c 
money  to  a  man  who  swamped  it 
it;  but  still  toiling  on  and  up  un 
Legishiture,  and  on  and  up  until  1 
Senate,  and  on  and  up  till  he  bee 
all  this  there  ought  to  be  great  enc 
wake  up  late  in  life  to  find  themsel 
Wilson  did  not  begin  his  education 
men  think  they  have  finished  theirs 
or  thirty,  or  forty  or  fifty,  it  is  not 
Walton  at  ninety  years  of  age  wrote 
jam  in  Franklin,  almost  an  octogei 
sopliic  discoveries;  Fontenelle's  mil 
Winter  of  old  ai^e;  Arnauld  made 
eighty  years  of  age;  Christopher  ^ 
nomieal  and  religious  knowlege  of 
years  of  age. 

Do  not  let  any  one,  in  the  li 
career,  be  discouraged.  Rittenhous' 
John    Milton    overcame   his  blindr 
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hifl  Q^i'cation,  ant]  Henry  "Wilson  ander  the  admiring  gaze 
of  Christendom  at  the  national  capital.  He  vma  one  of  the 
few  men  who  niaintaine<l  liis  integrity  against  violent  tempta- 
tions. The  tidcM  of  political  lifL-  all  set  toward  dissipation. 
The  congressional  hiirying-gi-onnd  at  Washington  holds  the 
bones  of  many  congressional  drunkanls.  Henry  Wilson 
Bcated  at  a  banquet  with  senators  and  president.s  and  foreign 
ministers,  the  nearest  he  ever  came  to  taking  their  expensive 
bnindies  and  wines  was  to  say,  "No,  sir,  I  thank  you;  I 
never  indulge."  He  never  drank  the  health  of  other  people 
in  any  thing  that  hurt  his  own.  He  never  was  more  vehe- 
ment than  in  flinging  his  thunderbolts  of  scorn  against  the 
decanter  and  the  drain-Kln)p.  What  a  rebuke  it  is  !or  nieu 
in  high  and  exposed  positions  in  this  country  who  say,  "  Wc 
can  not  be  in  our  positions  without  drinking."  If  Henry 
Wilson,  under  the  gaze  of  senators  and  presidents,  could  si»y 
Ifo,  certainly  you  under  the  jeers  of  your  commercial  asso- 
ciates ought  to  be  able  to  say  Xo.  Henry  Wilson  also  con- 
quered all  temptations  to  political  corruption.  He  died 
comparatively  a  ]>oor  man,  when  he  might  have  filled  his 
own  pockets  and  the  pockets  of  his  friends  if  he  bad  only 
consented  to  go  into  some  of  the  infamous  opportunities 
which  tempted  our  public  men.  Credit  Mobilier,  which  took 
don-n  so  many  senators  and  representatives,  touched  him, 
but  glanced  off,  leaving  him  uncontaminatcd  in  the  opinion 
of  all  fair-minded  men.  He  steered  clear  of  the  "  Tjobby," 
that  maelstom  which  has  swallowed  up  so  many  strong  po- 
litical crafts.  The  bribing  railroad  schemes  that  ran  over 
half  of  our  public  men  always  lefl  him  on  the  right  side  ot 
the  track.  With  opportunities  to  have  made  millions  of 
dollars  by  the  surrender  of  good  ]>rinciples,  he  never  made  a 
eent.  Along  by  the  coasts  strewn  with  the  hulks  of  politi- 
nl  KdventuntB  he  voyaged  without  loss  of  rudder  or  spar. 


oonoiamanon  ox  a  gratenu  pe 

Wilson. 

Tln'  miiiisters  did  not  at  hi? 
to  m:ik*i  out  a  good  case  as  to  1 
case  where  a  elcr^yinan  in  offer: 
part II re  of  a  man  who  had  b< 
down  tlirongh  intemperance  till 
rum-juuj  heside  him.  At  the  ol 
the  oiVuMJiting  pastor  declared  tl 
(Jreek  and  Latin  seholar.  W 
senators  who  used  the  name  of  ■ 
grandly  about  virtue  and  relij 
they  were  so  drunk  they  coi. 
Henry  Wilson  was  an  old-fa.shi( 
pented  of  his  sins  and  put  his 
sion  he  was  a  Congregational ist 
in  a  Methodist  meeting-house 
the  Lord,  and  re(»onimending  al 
as  their  porti(m — th(^  same  Chri 
ing  the  very  night  before  he  die 
"  The  Changed  Cross,"  the  m( 
with  his  own  lead-j>en(4l;  and 
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itol  builcJings,  the  scene  of  so  many  years  of  his  patri- 
work.  At  the  door  of  that  marbled  and  pictured  Vice- 
ident's  room  many  a  man  has  been  obliged  to  wait 
luse  of  the  necessities  of  business,  and  to  wait  a  great 
le  before  he  could  get  in;  but  that  morning,  while  the 
e-presidcnt  was  talking  about  taking  u  ride,  a  sable  me»- 
^r  arrived  at  the  door,  not  halting  a  moment,  not  even 
eking  to  see  if  be  might  get  in,  but  passed  up  and  smote 
lips  into  silence  forever.  The  sable  messenger  moving 
morning  through  the  splendid  Capitol  stopped  not  to 
:  at  the  mosaies,  or  the  fresco,  or  the  panels  of  Tennessee 
Italian  marble,  liut  darted  in  and  darted  out  in  an  in- 
t,  and  his  work  was  done.  It  is  said  that  Charles  Sum- 
was  more  scholarly,  and  that  Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  a 
er  oi^nizer,  and  that  John  J.  Crittenden  was  more  clo- 
nt;  but  calling  up  my  memory  of  Henry  Wilson,  I  have 
le  to  the  conclusion  that  that  life  is  grandly  eloquent 
)se  peroratioD  is  heaven. — Db.  Taluadoe,  in  The  Suiiday 


()   storv    of  heroism    hi 
voiithfiil    roadcrs   than 

• 

M;ii(l  of  Orl(»ans.     It 
for   hnn(ir(>(ls  of  years 
T!ii>lni>l    f'xi>t('(l    Ix'twfcn    En^hi 
iMMistniil   (li>|»utc'S    iM'twccn    their 
\v:irs  Mild  luiniilts;  how,  in  tho  ti 
Kiijilaml,  :i  stat(!  of  wihl  confiisio 
Mini   how  that   kin^  also   chiiin<;<: 
I  low  this    fifth   Ilcnrv  was   inarri 
of    Kinj;  Charh's,  and    how   the; 
queen  of  Fraiiee  ;  how,  in  the  mi 
died,  and  hi.s  Hon,  an   infant   less 
clared  Um^  in  hi.s  .stead  ;  how  wj 
hist,  a  simple  maiden  .siivcd  her  • 
aiiihitioiis  men.     Hardly  anythin 
dei'fiil  than  the  way  in  which  she 
<!ouiitry's   need,  and,   having   ser 
its  eanse. 

Joan  of  Are,  Maid   of  Orlear 


c 
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Joan  was  the  daughter  of  simple  villagers.  She  was 
brought  lip  religiously,  and  from  her  earliest  youth  is  said 
to  havt>  si-cn  visions  and  dreamed  dreams;  the  one  great 
dream  of  her  life  was,  however,  the  deliverance  of  her  coun- 
try from  foreign  invasions  and  domestic  broils.  Wlien  only 
about  tliirlcen  years  of  age,  she  announced  to  the  astonished 
towns|M<i>plG  that  she  had  a  mission,  and  that  she  ineant  to 
fulfill  it. 

The  disasters  of  the  war  reached  Joan's  home;  a  jmrty 
^f  Burgiiiidians  dashed  into  Doinremy,  and  the  Armagnacs 
dcd  before  them.  Joan's  family  took  refuge  iu  the  town  of 
Neufuhateau,  and  she  paid  for  their  lodging  at  an  inn  by 
helping  the  mistress  of  the  house. 

Here,  in  a  more  public  place,  it  was  soon  seen  and  won- 
dered at  that  such  a  young  girl  was  so  much  interested  in 
the  war.  Her  parents  were  already  angry  tliat  she  would 
not  marry.  They  began  to  be  frightened  now.  Jacques 
D'Aro  told  one  of  his  sons  that  sooner  than  let  Joan  go  to 
ihe  cam))  he  would  drown  her  with  his  own  hands.  She 
could  not,  however,  be  kept  back.  Very  cautiously,  and 
as  though  afraid  to  speak  of  such  high  things,  she  begun 
to  let  fall  hints  of  what  she  saw.  Half-frightened  herself 
•t  what  she  said,  she  exclaimed  to  a  neighbor,  "  There  is 
oow,  between  Colombcy  and  Vaucouleurs,  a  maid  who  will 
oanse  the  king  of  France  to  be  crowned!" 

Now  came  the  turn  in  the  war,  when  all  the  strength 
(rf  both  sides  was  to  be  gathered  up  into  one  great  stru^le, 
and  it  was  to  be  shown  whether  the  king  was  to  have  his 
nght,  or  the  usurper  triumph.  The  real  leaders  of  the  war 
wen  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  England,  and  the  cap- 
'  iaSaa  of  the  French  army.  Bedford  gathered  a  vast  force, 
diiefly  frt>m  Burgundy,  and  gave  its  command  to  the  Earl 
.    cT  Stliabuiy.     The  army  went  on ;  they  gained,  without  a 


was  the  mountain  couuviy  of  Anve 

The  men  of  Orleans  well  kne 
upon  their  eity.  All  that  could  1 
pare  for  a  reM)lut(^  (K-fense.  The  .* 
of  the  fir.-i  in  whieh  (^annon  were  i 
the  works,  a  ('annon  broke  a  sp 
whir'h  stiMck  him  and  gave  him 
PJarl  of  Siiilnlk,  who  was  apjX)iDte(: 
had  his  full  j)ower. 

Suflolk  eonld  not  tame  the  spiri 
by  regular  atta<'k,  .so  he  tried  other 
bloek    it    up   by   surrounding   it  wit 
people  out.     But    for    some   time, 
finished,  food  was  brought  into  the 
troops,  scouring  the   plains,  as  oft( 
coming    to   the   English.     Faster,  li 
brought    in,  the   provisions   in  Orle; 
through   the   dreary   Winter   the  cit 
after  another  rise    around   them.     \ 
stronger,  they  were  growing  weakei 
before  them  but  defeat ;  wlien  the  S 
the  famine  ;  their  eitv  would  be  lost, 
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What  God  Imd  called  lior  to  dn,  that  who  would  carry  out. 
Slu-  madff  no  secret  of  her  call,  Imt  went  to  Vaucouleurs  mid 
told  l>e  IJriancourt  that  she  meant  tii  save  Fmnce.  At  first 
the  governor  treated  her  lightly,  and  told  her  to  go  liouic 
and  dn'ani  about  a  sweetheart;  hut  such  was  her  carnestnesn 
that  at  ia»it  not  only  he,  hut  thousands  of  other  peoiile,  be- 
lievt.'d  in  the  mission  of  Joan  of  Arc.  And  so,  bt-fore  many 
days,  sh«  set  out,  witli  many  noble  att«n<)aut»,  to  visit  Charles 
at  the  castle  of  Chinon. 

On  all  who  saw  her,  Joan's  earnestness,  minglencss  of 
heart,  and  deep  piety  made  but  one  iiuprcssion.  Only  the 
king  remained  undecided;  he  could  hardly  !»•  roused  to  see 
her,  but  at  last  he  named  a  day,  and  Joan  of  Arc  had  her 
desire  and  stood  before  him  in  the  great  hall  of  Chiuon. 
Fifty  torches  lighted  the  hall,  which  was  erowdetl  with 
knights  ami  noble;?.  Juan,  too  self- forgetful  to  feel  aliasbiKl, 
walked  forward  tirmly.  Charles  had  placed  hims(.df  among 
his  courtiers,  so  that  she  shonld  not  know  him.  Nut  by  in- 
spiration, as  they  thought,  but  heoaustt  with  her  enthusiasm 
she  must  have  heard  him  described  often  and  of\eii,  she  at 
once  singled  him  out  and  ela.spcd  his  knees.  Charles  denied 
that  he  was  the  king.  "  In  the  name  of  Ood,"  Joan  an- 
swered, "  it  no  other  but  yourself.  Most  noldc  liOiil  Dau- 
phin, I  am  Joan,  the  maid  sent  on  the  part  <>l'  <l<>il  to 
aid  you  und  yonr  king<him  ;  and  by  his  command  I  iinmiunee 
to  you  tb;it  yon  shall  be  emwned  in  the  cily  of  Klu-iins,  and 
shall  heeomi-  liis  lieutenant  in  the  realm  of  France."  Charles 
led  h«r  aside,  and  told  his  courtiers  afterward  thai  in  their 
private  conversation  she  had  revealed  t<»  him  secrets.  Hut 
all  that  she  said  api)ears  to  liave  been,  "  I  tell  thee  fn)m  my 
Lord  that  thon  art  the  true  heir  t>f  France."  A  few  days 
before  the  king  had  offered  a  prayer  for  help  only  on  eon- 
ditioa  that  he  was  the  rightful  sovereign,  and  it  has  heeo 


Degui  fo 

The  king  still  doubted,  and  so  ( 
in  our  own  dav,  who  a<lmire  the  wii 
would  do  woll  to  study  the  story  of 
taken  before  tlie  University  of  PoicI 
learned   doctors  employ  in  determi 
sent  by  God  or  in  league  with  the 
any  claim  to  supernatural  help  bey< 
fulfill  her  mission.     She  refused  to 
that  her  sign  would  be  at  Orlean 
men  to  battle.     She  boasted  no  att 
she  knew  neither  A  nor  B ;  only,  f. 
of  Orleans  and  crown  the  Dauphin 
old  home  to  inquire  about  her,  and 
report  of  her  life.     So,  after  the  \ 
judgment  of  the  learned  and  wise  i 
Charles  might  accept  her  services  ii 

The  vexatious  delays  over,  Joai 
leans.  In  the  church  of  Fierboi 
other  old  weajwns,  a  sword  marke< 
this  she  sent.  When  she  left  Vauc 
man's  dress;  now  she  was  clad  in 

]  1  1_  1'  A.' 
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skillful  riding  and  the  poise  of  her  lance.  Joud  carried  all 
before  her  now ;  she  brought  opirit  to  the  troops ;  the  ar- 
mor laid  down  was  buckled  on  afresh  when  she  apjx'arcd; 
the  hearts  of  the  people  were  lifted  up — they  would  have 
died  for  her.  Charles,  who  had  been  with  the  army,  slip])ed 
back  to  Chinon;  but  he  left  behind  him  better  and  braver 
men — his  five  bravest  leaders.  Joan  began  her  work  glo- 
riously by  clearing  the  camp  of  all  bad  characters.  Father 
Pasqucrel  bore  her  banner  through  the  stri'ets.  while  Joan, 
with  the  prieatH  who  followed,  aang  the  Litany  and  exitort«d 
men  to  prepare  for  battle  by  repentance  and  prayer.  In 
this,  as  in  all  else,  she  succeeded. 

When  the  English  heard  that  Joan  was  really  coming, 
they  pretended  to  scorn  her.  Common  report  made  Joan  a 
prophet  and  a  worker  of  miracles.  Hearts  beat  higher  in 
Orleans  than  they  had  done  for  months.  More  terror  wan 
m  the  English  camp  than  it  had  ever  known  before. 

The  Euglish  took  no  heed  of  Joan's  order  to  submit. 
They  little  thought  that  in  a  fortnight  tlicy  would  See  be- 
fore a  woman. 

She  entered  the  city  at  midnight.  I^aHire  and  two  hun- 
dred men,  with  lances,  were  her  escort.  Though  she  had 
embarked  close  under  an  English  fort,  she  was  not  molested. 
Untouched  by  the  enemy,  coming  in  the  midst  of  the  storm, 
bringing  plenty,  and  the  lights  of  her  procession  shining  in 
the  black  night,  we  can  not  wonder  that  the  men  of  Orleans 
looked  on  her  as  in  very  truth  the  messenger  of  God.  They 
flocked  round  her,  and  he  who  could  touch  but  her  horse 
VMS  counted  happy. 

Juan  went  straight  to  the  cathedral,  where  she  had  the 
Te  Deum  chanted.  The  people  thought  that  already  they 
were  singing  their  thanksgivings  for  victory.  Despair  was 
duuged  to  bope ;  ftar  to  oourage.     She  was  known  as  "  the 


It  ines. 

bridge  Jiiul  exhorted  the  enemy 
Gladsdiile  tried  to  eoneeal  his  frig 
siieh  rude  words  as  made  her  wee 
the  real  terror  of  the  English  m 
Orleans  and  LaHire  went  to  met 
visions.  As  it  passed  rlosc  under 
arrow  was  i^hot  against  ii ;  not  a  i 
Joan  of  Arc  was  now  lo  win  ai 
age  as  before  her  very  name  had 
lying  down  to  rest,  that  smuic  af 
went  out  to  attack  the  liastile  of  I 
her  no  word  of  the  fight.  But  J< 
h(»r  bed,  declaring  that  her  voices 
linglish.  She  put  on  her  armor, 
with  her  banner  in  her  hand,  gal 
The  French  were  retreating,  but  t 
her  white  banner,  and  Joan  led  t 
spirit  rose  with  the  thiekness  of  th 
into  the  midst.  The  battle  raged 
Bastile  of  St.  Loup,  then  Joan  le« 
it.     Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Or 
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All  along  the  ccptains  had  doubtod  the  militnry  skill  of 
"the  simplest  girl  thcv  \\:\<\  ivr  wen,"  and  tliity  did  not 
call  her  to  the  cuuncit  thcj-  liukl  tliat  d:iy.  Thi-y  rcHolvnd 
to  attack  the  JCnglisli  lints  on  the  hnuthrrn  ;nid  weakest 
aide.  AAer  a  little  diiru-ulty  Joan  consented,  when  she  was 
told  of  it.  The  next  day,  before  daylireiik,  she  took  her 
place  with  Lallire  iiii  u  sniiill  island  Ui  tlie  l^iln',  from 
whence  they  erosfwd  in  boats  to  the  sonthern  liaiik.  Their 
hard  day'a  work  was  set  about  early.  Jnim  would  not 
wait  for  more  troops,  but  began  the  fight  at  onee.  The  V,n- 
gUsh  joined  two  gsirrisons  togethtr,  and  iliiis  for  a  lime 
overpowered  the  French  as  they  attacked  the  IJasiile  of  the 
August!  ns. 

Carried  on  for  a  little  while  with  the  llyinp:,  Joan  soon 
turned  round  ag-ain  upon  tlie  enemy.  The  si^lit  of  the  witch, 
aa  they  thought  her,  was  enough.  The  Knglish  Kere<>ned 
themselves  fn)iii  )ii:r  and  her  charms  behind  their  walU. 
Help  was  coming  up  for  the  French.  They  maile  a  fresh 
attack;  the  hostile  was  taken  and  set  on  lire.  Joan  returned 
to  the  city  xli^rhtly  wounded  in  the  foot. 

The  only  fort  lef^.  to  the  English  was  their  Jirst-mnde 
and  strongest,  the  Rnstile  do  Tournelles.  It  was  held  by 
the  picked  men  of  their  army,  Gladudale  and  his  eonijmny. 
The  French  leaders  wished  to  delay  its  attack  until  they  had 
fresh  soldiers.  This  suited  Joan  little.  "  You  have  Iwen  to 
your  council,"  she  said,  "and  T  have  beim  to  mine.  Be  aa- 
Bund  that  the  council  of  my  I^rd  will  hohl  ^I'od,  and  that 
tlie  council  of  men  will  perish."  The  hearts  t)f  the  ]ieoj)le 
were  with  her;  the  leaders  thought  it  best  to  j^ive  in.  Vic- 
tory followed  wherever  she  led,  and,  after  several  actions, 
at  which  she  took  active  part,  the  siege  was  r^isetl.  It  be- 
gan on  the  12th  of  October,  142t<,  and  was  raised  on  the 
.  14tli  of  May,  1429. 


still  had  to  accompiibu.    Though  ^ 
of  him  as  "  King,"  he  was  not  so  i 
b(»on   (h)n«'.     Ho   was    strictly  but 
wishful  miirh  that  young  Henry  sho 
ChaHos  once  have  the  holy  (;rovvn  o 
of  anointing  on  his  he<i(l,  and  lot  hi; 
dn.'ds  of  v(?ars  his  fathc«rs  had  stood 
of  Franrc,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rhci 
tlifir  iving,  any  crowning  aftiTward; 
(,'iiarl(?s  was  now  with  the  (>)urt  ol 
long  way  off  in  the  nortli,  and  to  g( 
of  some  difficulty ;  yet  get  there  he 
could   not  take   place  anywhere  els 
and,  falling  before  him,  she  bcggec 
his  crown,  saying,  that  when  her  v 
sage  she  was   marvel ously  rejoiced 
nnich  rejoiced  to  receive  it.     He  sj 
dangers  of  the  way,  and   preferred 
])osts  on   the    Ijoire  should  be  tal 
been  very  trying  to  <me  so  quick  i 
with  sncli  a  person,  but,  good  or  b 
waft  not  idle  because  she  could  not 
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16th  of  July.  The  next  day  Charles  VII  wan  crowned. 
The  visioDs  of  the  Maid  had  been  fnlfillcd.  By  her  arm 
Orleans  had  been  saved,  through  her  means  the  king  stood 
there.  She  was  beside  the  king  at  the  higli  altar,  with  her 
banner  displayed  ;  and  when  the  service  was  over,  she  knelt 
before  him  with  streaming  eyes,  saying,  "  Gentle  king,  now 
is  done  the  pleasure  of  God,  who  willed  that  you  should 
come  to  Rhcims  and  be  anointed,  showing  tiiat  you  are  the 
true  king,  and  he  to  whom  the  kingdom  should  bcluug." 

All  eyes  were  upon  her  as  the  savior  of  her  country. 
8he  might  have  secured  every  thing  for  herself;  but  sho 
asked  no  rewanl,  she  was  content  to  have  done  her  duty. 
And  of  all  that  was  offered  her,  the  only  thing  she  would 
accept  was  that  Domremy  should  be  free  forever  from  any 
kind  of  tax.  So,  until  the  time  of  the  first  French  Revolu- 
tion, the  collectors  wrote  against  the  name  of  the  village,  as 
it  stood  in  their  books,  "Nothing, /or  the  Maid'e  sake." 

Joan  of  Are  said  that  her  work  was  done.  She  had 
seen  her  father  and  her  uncle  in  the  crowd,  and,  with  many 
tears,  she  begged  the  king  to  let  her  go  back  with  them, 
and  keep  her  flocks  and  herds,  and  do  all  as  she  had  been 
used  to  do.  Never  had  man  or  woman  done  eo  much  with 
00  simple  a  heart.  But  the  king  and  his  advisers  knew 
her  power  over  the  people,  and  their  entreaties  that  she 
would  stay  with  them  prevailed.  So  she  let  her  fatlier  and 
her  uncle  depart  without  her.  They  must  have  had  enough 
to  tell  when  they  reached  home. 

We  have  little  heart  to  tell  the  rest  of  the  story.  At 
length  the  king  reached  Paris,  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
was  away  in  Normandy.  Joan  wished  to  attack  the  city, 
and  it  was  done.  Many  uf  the  soldiers  were  jealous  of  her, 
uid  they  fought  only  feebly.  They  crossed  the  first  ditch 
nmnd  tlM  oity,  but  found   the   ti<x:on<l  fiill  of  w*t«r.     Jou 


were  it  not  so  wicked  and 

laughable  to  think  of  the  king's 
that  he  longed  for  his  lovely  Chii 
tired  child    longs  to  go  to   sleep, 
at  l*aris,  which  would   have  stirr 
to    greater    exertions,    an    excuse 
troops  wen?   sent  to  winter  quart€ 
the  lioire  now,  when  the  English 
chief  towns   in    the   north    ready 
show^n  himself  a  man,   he    might 
and  the  whole  of  the    north   of  F 
roused   for   him    was   down   again 
worth  while   to  fight  for  a  king  > 
business  for  more  than  two  months 
We  know  little   more  of  the  ] 
Winter,  than  that  she  continued  wi 
defeat  at  Paris,  she  hung  her  armoi 
Denis,  and  made  up  her  mind  to  g 
of   the    French  leaders  prevailed  c 
were  jealous  of  her,  and  slighted 
they  kn<*w  her  power,  and  were  gl: 
that    they  could.      Tn    nnr»r....K"-    t 
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into  the  northern  provinces.  Charles  would  cot  leave 
Chinon.  The  army  was  utterly  disorderly,  and  had  no  idea 
what  to  set  about.  Joan  showed  herself  as  brave  as  ever  in 
such  fighting  as  there  was.  But,  doubting  whether  she  was 
in  her  right  place  or  her  wrong  one,  in  the  midst  of  fierce 
and  lawless  men,  nothing  pointed  out  for  her  to  do,  her 
situation  was  most  miserable.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester 
sent  out  a  proclamation  to  strengthen  tlie  hearts  of  the  En- 
glish troops  against  her.  The  title  was  "against  the  feeble- 
minded captains  and  soldiers  who  are  terrified  by  the  incaa- 
tations  of  the  Maid." 

A  long  and  troublesome  passage  had  Joan  of  Arc  from 
this  bad  world  to  her  home  in  heaven,  where  dwelt  those 
whom  she  called  "her  brothers  of  Paradise."  Her  faith 
WIS  to  be  tried  in  the  fire — purified  seven  times.  All 
the  French  army  were  jcitloua  of  her.  The  governor 
of  the  fortress  of  Compi^gnc  was  cruel  and  tyrannical 
beyond  all  others,  even  in  that  age.  Compiegne  was 
besetged  by  the  English ;  Joan  threw  herself  bravely  into 
tlie  place.  She  arrived  there  on  the  24th  of  May,  and  that 
same  evening  she  headed  a  party  who  went  out  of  the  gates 
to  attack  the  enemy.  Twice  they  were  driven  back  by  her; 
bat,  seeing  more  coming  up,  she  made  the  sign  to  go  back. 
She  kept  herself  the  last ;  the  city  gate  was  partly  closed, 
Bu  that  but  few  could  pass  in  at  once.  lu  the  confusioa 
^e  was  separated  from  her  friends;  hut  she  still  fought 
bravely,  until  an  archer  from  Picardy  seized  her  and  dn^ged 
her  from  her  horse.  She  stru^led,  but  was  obliged  to  give 
up;  and  so  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  taken  prisoner. 

Jokn  waa  first  taken  to  the  quarters  of  John  of  Luxem- 

bonrg.     Her  prison  was  changed  many  times,  but  the  Ga- 

gUah  were  eager  to  have  her  in  their  own  power.     la 

-^  Hoveoiber  Jobn  of  Luxemburg  sold  her  to  them  fbr  a  large 


gratings,  with  irons  upon 
all  kinds  of  rudeness,  ana 
so  mean  as  to  jjo  and  rejoi 

It  would  have  been  u  e 
a  prisontT  of   war;    but   tl 
thinixs  were  often  done.     1 
hold  Joan  uj)  to  public   sco. 
shr  h;i(l  <lcalin<;s  with  the  d 
they   j)ut    her  on   licr  trial, 
enouirh    to   help   them.     One 
ev(Mi  petitioned  that  the  tria. 
lie  had  his  desire;  he  was  aj 
hundred   and    two    other   lea 
ready  to  join  him. 

B(*fore  these  false  judges 
simple  a  girl  as  she  was  whcm 
Domremv.  All  that  malice 
against  her.  She  was  alone  1 
day  they  tried  hard  to  find  n 
her;  to  make  her  false  on  lu 
deny  her  vi.sions  or  denv  her  < 
headed,  siinple-heartod     •^' 
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sword,  so  she  might  not  kill  any  one  with  her  own  hand ; 
of  the  tree,  ehe  denied  tli:it  ehe  knew  any  thing  about 
fairies,  or  wac  acquainted  with  any  one  who  had  seen  them 
there.  She  wuh  tormented  with  c|uestionH  an  to  whether  the 
Buinttj  spoke  Knglish  when  she  saw  them,  what  tlicy  wore, 
how  they  Hmclt,  whether  she  helped  the  banner  or  the  ban- 
ner her,  whether  she  was  in  mortal  sin  when  she  rode  the 
horse  belonging  to  the  bishop  of  Senlin,  whether  nhe.  could 
commit  mortal  sin,  whether  the  saints  haled  the  Englieh. 
Every  t.-ap  they  could  lay  for  her  they  laid.  She  answered 
all  dearly;  when  she  had  forgotten  any  thing  she  said  so; 
her  patience  never  gave  way ;  she  was  never  eonfiiscd. 
When  asked  whether  she  was  in  a  state  of  grace,  she  naid : 
"  If  I  am  not,  I  pray  to  God  to  bring  me  to  it ;  and,  if  I 
am,  may  he  keep  me  in  it." 

After  all,  they  did  not  dare  condemn  her.  Try  as  they 
ooald,  they  could  draw  nothing  from  her  that  was  wrong. 
They  tensed  her  to  give  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ghurob.  She  put  the  Church  in  heaven,  and  its  head, 
above  the  Church  on  earth  and  the  pope.  The  English 
were  afraid  thut  after  all  she  might  escape,  and  pressed  on 
the  judgment.  The  lawyers  at  Rouen  would  t^y  nothing, 
nnther  would  the  chapter.  The  only  way  to  take  was  to 
aend  the  report  of  the  trial  to  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
wut  the  answer. 

On  the  19th  of  May  arrived  the  answer  from  Paris.  It 
was  this :  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was  either  a  liar  or  in  aU 
Hasce  with  Satan  and  with  Behemoth ;  that  she  was  given 
tD  mperatition,  most  lik  ily  an  idolater ;  that  she  lowered  the 
angeU,  and  vainly  boasted  and  exalted  herself;  that  she  was 
ft  blasphemer  and  a  traitor  thirsting  for  blood,  a  heretic  and 
tn  apostate.  Yet  they  would  not  bum  her  at  once ;  they 
,  WBokl  fiiat  diagraoe  har  in  the  eyes  of  people.     Thin  was 


ce  to  iiuiuvi ih  hop,    B 

a  cart. 

The  preacher  began  his  di 
against  herself,  bnt  she  stoppc 
the  king,  that  king  for  whon 
bnt  who  was  dreaming  at  Chii 
a  finger  to  save  her.  Their  la 
mies  became  furious.  Persuad 
to  go  back  from  any  thing  she 
f5tant  death  was  threatened  if 
if  she  would  recant  she  was  p 
English.  "I  will  sign/'  she  sai 
a  paper  from  his  sleeve  with  i 
mark  to  it.  They  kept  their 
this  sentence  upon  her:  "Joan, 
grace  and  moderation,  to  paast! 
to  eat  the  bread  of  grief  and  d: 
to  bewail  your  sins." 

When    she    went   back  to 
through  Rouen,  not  the  short  c 
six  pages  long. 

Joan  was  taken  back  to  the 
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clothes  put  in  their  place.    Sbe  had  no  choice  in  the  morn- 
ing what  to  do. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day  Canchnn  and  the  rcet  made  ha.ste 
to  the  prison  to  see  the  success  of  their  plot.  Canchon 
Jaughed,  and  said,  "  She  is  taken."  No  more  hniKt  for  her 
on  earth;  no  friend  with  tier,  save  that  in  the  fiery  furnace 
was  "One  like  unto  the  Son  of  God." 

Brought  l>eforG  her  judges,  Joan  only  said  why  she  had 
put  on  her  old  dress.  Thoy  enuld  not  hide  their  delight,  and 
joked  and  laughed  among  themselves.  God  sent  her  ho[>c 
and  comfort ;  she  knew  that  the  time  of  her  dellvcnince  was 
near.  She  was  to  he  set  free  by  fire.  They  apjiointed  the 
day  after  the  morro^^-  for  her  bnniing.  But  a  few  hours' 
notice  was  given  her.  She  wept  wlien  she  heard  that  she 
was  to  be  burnt  alive,  but  after  awhile  she  exclaimed:  *'I 
diall  be  to-night  in  Paradise!" 

Ejght  hundred  Englishmen  conducted  her  to  the  market- 
place! On  her  way,  the  wretched  priest  L'Oiselcur  threw 
himself  on  the  gronml  before  her,  and  begged  her  to  forgive 
him.  Three  scaffolds  had  been  set  up.  On  one  sat  the  car- 
dinal with  all  his  train.  Joan  and  her  enemies  were  on 
another.  The  third,  a  great,  towering  pile,  built  up  no  high 
that  what  happened  on  it  should  he  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
town,  had  upon  it  the  stake  to  which  she  was  to  be  tied. 
Guchon  began  to  preach  to  her.  Her  faith  never  wavered ; 
her  Saviour,  her  best  friend,  was  with  her.  To  him  she 
prayed  aloud  before  the  gath<'red  riiultitmle.  She  declared 
tbatihe  forgave  her  enemies,  and  begged  her  friends  to  pray 
'  ftr  her.  Even  Canchon  and  ttie  cardinal  shed  tears.  But 
thejr  haatened  to  dry  their  eyes,  and  read  the  condemnation. 
All  the  &lae  chaises  were  named,  and  she  was  given  over  to 
death. 
*y        Thejr  put  her  oo  the  scaflfold  and  bound  her  last  to  the 


words  were,  "  Bishop,  I  die  thi 

worthless  king  she  said :  "  That  ^ 
I  did  it  of  myself;  the  king  did  i 
her  hist  words  about  earthlv  niati 

m 

the  foot  of  the  j)ile,  but  the  nioii 
her  did  not  move.  He  heard  he 
call  upon  her  Saviour.  Soon  sh 
aloud  *^  Jesus!"     And  she  went 

We  have  little  to  add  of  th« 
Orleans.  She  was  simple  amid 
selfish,  when  she  might  have  ha« 
humane  and  gentle,  even  on  th( 
midst  of  the  greatest  provoeati< 
suffering;  firm  in  faith  and  hope 
down;  blameless  and  holy  in  hei 
wicked  and  corrupt. 

The  English  never  recovorec 
the  Maid.  Their  power  in  Franc 
143')  peace  was  made  between  C 
of  Burgundy.  One  by  one  the  1 
up,  and  the  English  king  lost  e 
he  inherited.      In  the  vonr  14fil   \ 


r 
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The  last  iacident  in  the  strange  story  of  Joan  of  Arc 
remains  to  be  Uild.  Ten  years  after  her  execution,  to  ihe 
amazement  of  all  who  knew  him,  CliarleH  A^Il  suddenly 
shook  oflT  his  idleness  and  blazed  forth  a  wise  king^,  an  en- 
ergetic ruler.  Pnibably  in  this,  his  better  state  of  mind,  lie 
thought  witli  shame  and  sorrow  of  Joan  of  Arc.  In  the 
year  1456  he  ordered  a  fresh  inquiry  to  be  made.  At  this 
every  one  was  examined  who  had  known  or  wen  her  at  any 
period  of  her  short  life.  The  judgment  passed  on  her  be- 
fore was  contradicted,  and  she  was  declared  a  good  and  in- 
nocent woman.  Thoy  would  have  given  the  whole  \iorld 
then  to  have  had  her  back  and  to  have  made  amends  to  her 
for  their  foul  injustice.  But  the  opinions  nf  men  no  longer 
nattered  t<»  her.  The  twenty-five  years  wince  she  had  been 
burnt  at  Rouen  hud  been  the  first  twenty-five  of  her  un- 
flonnted  eternity  of  joy, 

"The  righteous  perisheth,  and  no  man  layeth  it  to  heart. 
uid  merciful  men  are  taken  away,  none  considering  that  the 
righteous  is  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come." 


• 
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'  (of  The  pulse  of  mi 

And  works  the  chaD] 
In  those  divine 
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Alike  in  star  an 

One  melody  resi 

Which  is  the  work  in 

Beyond  all  pow( 


It  is  by  angels  1: 
•  j!  ^  By  all  of  lower 

i  j     !  The  silent  music  of  1 

I  Who  works  in  1: 
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For  music  order 
ji  To  which  all  woi 

And  in  tliis  wondrou 
Work  is  the  son 
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THE  SONG  OF  WORK. 

O  bow  the  hpart  in  awe, 
ind  wtirk  us  witli  the  Lord, 
Who,  with  hia  everlasting  law, 
Works  on  in  Bweet  accord. 

Work  is  the  law  of  love 
Which  rules  the  world  below. 
Which  rules  the  brighter  world  above, 
Through  which,  like  God,  we  grow. 

And  this  and  every  day 
The  work  of  love  is  rest 
In  which  otir  sorrows  st^al  away. 
Which  cares  may  not  in&sL 


TbQ  Will  o?  God. 

With  heart  as  strong  as  fiite, 
Brave  worker,  g^rt  and  shod, 
Adore!  and  know  that  naught  is  great 
Except  the  will  of  God. 

O  sweet,  sweet  light  of  day, 
ITirough  which  such  wonders  mn, 
Hiou  owneat,  in  thy  glorious  away, 
Allegiance  to  the  sun. 

And  thou,  O  human  will, 
Aa  wondrous  as  the  light, 
Ouui't  thou  thy  little  trust  fulfill 
Save  through  Another's  mightf 

With  heart  to  conquer  fate. 

Brave  worker,  girt  and  shod, 

Work  on !  and  know  that  he  is  great 

Wlio  does  the  will  of  God. 
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wnen  1  bave  laboi 

And  with  his  gifts  so  m 

Has  given  the  H0I3 

When  I  have  idle  I 
Until  the  sun  went 
Mine  eyes,  so  dim,  hav< 
His  bright,  prophet 

O,  praise  the  Lord 
Which  maketh  tim 
In  which  accusers  nevei 
Whose  end  is  very 


Bi^ds  of  6r 

O  littler  birds  of  gi 
To-day  ye  sweetly 
Yea,  make  my  heart  y* 
And  all  your  gladi 

When  ye  are  in  m 

How  swiftly  pass  t 

The  fears  and  doubts  o 

And  IpAve  their  n 


THE  SONG  OF  WORS. 

WUh  fervor  work  and  pray. 
And  let  twt  eoldneti  ooTne, 
Or  birdg  of  grace  vriU  fly  away 
Ta  tede  a  wanna-  home. 


O  work  that  Dut;  shorn 
Through  her  revealing  lightl 
It  ie  in  thee  my  boaom  glows 
With  infinite  delight  I 

The  shadows  flee  away 
lake  mist  before  the  sun ; 
And  thy  achievement  seems  to  ny, 
The  will  of  God  is  done  I 

Ah,  what  if  Duty  seem 

A  mistreae  cold  and  stem  I 

Can  he  who  owns  her  rule  supreme 

From  her  careses  turn  t 

O  work  that  Duty  shows 
In  light  BO  &ir  and  clear, 
Whoever  thy  completion  knows 
Is  'minded  heaven  is  nearl 


In  Pharaoh's  daziling  oaart 
ISo  work  did  Moaes  find 
TbaX  oonld  heroic  life  support 
And  fill  hk  heart  and  miitd. 
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Afiif  Duui  b  grander  inoi 

Than  any  pyramid. 

Sometimes  his  eyes  ' 
All  signs  he  could  r 
Yet  he  endured  as  seeinj 
Who  is  invisible. 


DisGoCo^B^i 


In  search  of  greene 

The  Northmen  bra^ 

And  reached,  those  faitli 

Our  dear  Hesperide 

And  when  Oblivioi 

Swept  all  their  wor 

And  left  for  faith  to  fee* 

But  shadows  lean  8 

Columbus  dreamed 

Which  fired  a  soutl 

And  hailed  a  world — O 


TBB  SONG  OF  WORK. 

God's  Qrdo^. 

In  gazing  into  heaven 

In  idle  ecstacy. 
What  progress  make  ye  to  the  havaii 

Where  ye  at  length  would  be? 

In  heaven-appointed  work 

The  sure  asceusion  lies. 
O,  never  yet  did  drone  or  shirk 

Make  headway  to  the  skies. 

Who  in  hia  heart  rebela 

Has  never  ears  to  hear 
The  raoruing  and  the  evening  bells 

On  yonder  shores  so  clear. 

For  work  communion  is 

With  God's  one  order  here, 
And  all  the  secret  melodies 

Which  fill  our  Uvea  with  cheer. 


Da«ld. 

In  action  day  by  day 
'    King  David's  manhood  grew, 
A.  character  to  live  for  aye, 

It  was  so  strong  and  true. 

Hordes  of  misrule  became 

As  stubble  to  the  fire, 
Till  songs  of  praise  like  leaping  flai 

Buret  from  his  sacred  lyre. 

He  grappled  with  all  rude 

And  unpntpitious  things: 
A  garden  from  the  solitude 

Bffliled  to  the  King  of  kingb 
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Good  oub 

True  David  halt 

When  sin  had  c 

Upon  his  royal  life  a 

Death  reaching  : 

His  work  was  bi 

A  man  of  action 

He  struggled  in  the  | 

To  do  his  Maker 

Till  in  the  goldei 

Great  words  begi 

In  sorrow  is  exaiting  n 

Repentance  is  divi 

And  now  the  she] 

We  count  tlie  hui 

Of  One  who  turns  oui 

Into  achieved  dea 


THE  SONO  OF  WORK. 

And  in  heroic  trust 
That  niglit  would  yield  to  day- 
Hie  imjierfections  thick  as  duet 
Along  the  desert  way; 

His  bold,  rebuking  cry 
Heard  in  the  wilderness. 
Till  from  the  chariot  of  the  sky 
His  mantle  fell  to  bless — 

The  stem,  half-«avage  seer 
Became  a  prophecy 
Of  gladness  and  the  Golden  Year, 
In  all  high  minstrelsy. 


How  well  he  wrought  who  stood 
Against  an  ancient  wrong, 
And  left  the  spangles  of  his  blood 
To  light  the  sky  of  songl 

A  gladiatorial  show. 
And  dghty  thousand  men 
For  savage  pastime  all  aglow — ■ 
O  marvel  there  and  then  I 

An  unknown  monk,  his  life 
Defenseleas,  interposed, 
Forbade  the  old  barbaric  strife— 
The  red  arena  closed  I 

That  uorecovered  routl 
Hoee  fire-ebafts  from  the  Sunt 
O  Teletnaquet  who,  who  shall  doubt 
Tbjr  Master's  will  was  dooeT 
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He  heard  his 
He  heard  her 
T  was  sweet  to  liv< 
Her  cause  was 

He  heard  the 
He  sought  aga 
O  civic  toil,  caust  t 
The  laurels  foi 

As  with  a  fath 

He  led  tlie  infi 

Colossus  of  his  uati 

He  still  is  grov 


IlinG 

God  placed  on 

A  sad,  majestic 

All  enmity  is  friend 

And  martyrdon 

A  mighty-heart 

He  toiled  at  Fr 

And  lived,  as  oulv  1 
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His  life  w(is  under  One 
"Who  made  and  loveth  all;" 
And  when  his  mighty  work  was  done, 
How  grand  his  coronal  I 


Of  Garfield's  finished  days, 
So  &ir  and  all  too  few, 
Destruction,  which  at  noon-day  strays, 
Could  not  the  work  undo. 

0  martyr  prostrate,  calm, 

1  learn  anew  that  pain 
Actueves,  as  God's  subduing  psalm, 

What  else  were  all  in  vain  I 

Like  Samson  in  his  death, 

With  mightiest  labor  rife, 

Hie  moments  of  thy  halting  breath 

Were  grandest  of  thy  life. 

And  DOW,  amid  the  gloom 
Which  pierces  mortal  yeare. 
There  shines  a  star  above  thy  tomb 
Xo  smile  away  our  tears. 


flab  7oD    ^Bor. 


O  workers  brave  and  true. 
Whose  lives  are  full  of  song, 
I  dan  not  take  too  uear  a  view, 
JjoA  I  should  do  you  vnong; 
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Ite  wiD  of  ( 

Ah,  who  woi 

Will  surely  1 

And  ask  not,  Wli 

At  the  Eten 
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God  somehow 

That  seem   an 

What  time  they  h 

Above  analys 

How,  in  his  I 

Did  Stonewal 

Converted  to  his  < 

With  fame  be 

Sincere  and  s 

In  very  truth 

His  ensign  signalec 
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THE  SONG  OF  WORK. 

Wof^l^  Iba  0&P  ^B<!mpd. 

O  worker  viith  the  Lord, 

To  crown  thee  with  eucceSB, 
Believe  thy  work  its  own  rewaid, 

Let  self  be  less  and  less. 

In  all  things  be  sincere, 

Afraid  not  of  the  light, 
A  prophet  of  the  Golden  Year 

In  simply  doing  right. 

And  he  content  to  serve, 

A  little  one  of  God, 
In  loyalty  without  reserve, 

A  hero  armored,  shod. 

Or  this  dear  life  of  thine, 

Of  every  charm  bereft. 
Will  cnunble  in  the  fire  divine, 

Naught,  naught  but  aahee  left. 


no<N  opd  pe^. 

O  not  to-morrow  or  afar. 

Thy  work  is  now  and  here; 
Thy  bosom  holds  the  fairest  stoi^— 

Doat  see  it  shining  clear  ? 

The  nearest  things  are  great, 

Bemotest  very  small. 
To  him  with  eyes  to  penetrate 

The  mlent  coronal. 

So  deep  the  basis  lies 

Of  life's  great  pyramid, 
Uiftt  out  of  reach  of  common  eyct 

Kopbetio  work  is  hid. 


]{ llibt 

Come  hither, 
And  bring  th} 
Thou  art  the  true 
So  full  of  mel 

The  i)resenc'e  < 

Has  taught  nn 

And  more  my  hear 

Than  Greece's 

For  when  I  so] 
That  life  is  voi 
Before  a  little  child 
And  own  that 

And  lo  my  hea 
That  was  so  dai 
Till  in  the  tender  m. 
I  find  the  Lord 


TSE  SONQ  OF  WORK. 

Ae  if  to  honor  Him, 
My  work  is  true  aod  free ; 
And  flowing  to  the  shiuing  brim, 
The  cup  of  heaven  I  see. 

I  marvel  uot  that  eoDg 
Should  be  employment  there 
In  which  the  innumerable  throng 
Their  palms  of  triumph  bear; 

Or  that  the  choral  strife 
And  golden  harps  exprew 
Tbe  fltirring  labors  of  the  life 
Of  peace  and  righteoumeas. 


The  song  of  work,  I  know. 
Has  here  its  minor  tone; 
And  in  its  ever-changing  flow. 
Death,  death  in  life  is  known. 

Discordant  notes,  alas  1 
So  often  cleave  the  air 
And  amit«  tbe  music  as  they  pasB, 
And  leave  their  poison  there. 

And  oft,  ah  mel  from  some 
Wild  region  of  the  heart 
Will  startling  intimatJons  come. 
And  peace  at  once  depart. 

With  open  foes  without, 
And  secret  foes  within, 
Wb  heart  must  needs  be  brave  and  i 
That  would  life's  battle  win. 


jfefe^i 


Saint  Anthony 

Could  not  from 

The  desert  cave  was 

His  mortal  ene 

And  knew  unti: 

The  world's  rek 

While  in  his  flesh,  t 

He  bore  auothe 

Our  common  lot 

In  a  great  camp 

Until  the  night  be  o' 

Some  foe  will  ye 


Wibb  His 

The  king  of  beas 

By  an  old  hero  s 

Did  dreams  of  honey 

Dance  through  tl 

Or  did  he  chafe  : 
That  pain  is  ever 

Down.    Hrtwn     iV*""    **-*"' 
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THE  SOXa  OF  WORE. 


And  in  recovered  might 
Pulled  the  tall  pillars  down, 
Died  with  his  foes — that  laag  kw  ri^A— 
And  built  his  great  renown. 


pop    fllS   [iDflS. 

Devotion  all  supreme 
Throbs  in  the  mighty  jisolm 
Of  One  who  filled  our  liight'st  dream 
And  poured  His  liealiiig  balm; 

Who  worlds  inhcrite<l 
And  yet  renounced  thcni  all; 
Who  had  nut  where  to  lay  His  head 
And  dnink  the  cup  of  gall ; 

Who  emptied  of  His  power 

Became  the  foremost  man — 

Calm  at  the  great  prophetic  hour 

Through  which  God's  purpose  ran; 

Who  in  the  darkest  fight 
Imagination  knows, 
Bdut«d  Thee,  Eternal  Light, 
And  died  as /or  His  foes. 


7[)B  poster. 


Tba  Master  many  a  day 
Id  pain  and  darkness  wrought : 
Tlurough  death  to  life  He  held  His  way, 
AJl  lands  the  ghiry  caught 


liM;^, 


Up  which  the  |>ftt« 
To  their  ctcrn; 

0  Master,  Miu 

1  read  th(»  lege 
3b  warh  and  suffer  . 

All  radiant  on 


tliE^G    in 

Strong  children 
Ye  live  by  perij 
To-morrow  thrives  oi 
And  joy  on  sufii 

The  labor  of  vo 

• 

Like  that  of  brs 
Shall  be  for  gain  in 
For  broad  in  otl 

And  will  ve  no\ 
Amid  eonsiiniinj 
When  there  is  Iiotk* 
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THE  SONG  OF  WORK. 

Soorifiae. 

Ilrougli  sUtu  and  ruthleas  yean 

Beyond  tlie  ken  of  mau. 
All  filled  with  ruin,  p^n,  and  tears, 

Hbb  God  worked  out  His  plan. 

Change  on  llie  heels  of  t-hange. 

Like  biooil-houQtIs  in  the  chase, 
Has  swept  ttie  earth  in  tii-elcKs  range. 

Spangled  with  heavenly  ;.'race. 

At  last  the  mystery 

Of  the  great  Cross  of  Ciirist, 
Bed  with  a  world-wide  nguny, 

The  God-5Ian  sue riH ceil ; 

And  from  the  Sucritice 

Tlie  seven  grcut  h-wh  of  Peace, 
Which  pier(!e  the  clouds  beueiith  all  akiet 

mi  pain  and  sorruv  cease. 


Into  the  surging  world. 

Upon  tliy  lips  His  word. 
And  in  thy  hand  His  flag  unfurled, 

Go,  soldier  of  tlie  I^ord; 

Like  Him  who  came  from  &r 

To  toil  for  'lur  release, 
And  framed  the  sliirtling  notes  of  war 

Out  of  the  jkaalin  of  {teace. 

And  all  the  recompense 

Which  thou  wilt  ever  ueed, 
Sball  kindle  in  the  throbbing  sense 

Of  this  life-laden  creed : 
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The  Master 

Who  hlod  o 

To  fill  u.s  with  h( 

Abides  ft  en 

From  lib  lu 

A  hove  the  [ 

To  all  His  s(M*vai 

To  eoine  in  j 

His  pre^^nec 
His  face  so 
That  all  our  heu^ 
He  somehow 

Coiwrtner  in 

He  every  pa 

How  can  tiie  feai 

In  that  on  w 


I2^0VQ 

Master,  lor  '. 
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TBE  SONG  OF  WORK. 

For  Tby  dear  Bake  I  live 
A  aervant  untii  till, 
And  know  that  Tliou  wilt  surely  ^ve 
Thyself  as  coronal. 

For  Thy  ilear  sake  I  watch 

And  keep  my  flag  uolurled, 

Until  her  golden  gleuni  I  catch. 

Sweet  evciiiug  of  tlie  world. 


Gonoluslon. 

True  worker  with  the  Lord, 

He  labors  not  fiir  hire; 
C3o-pertner  in  tlie  sure  reward. 
What  fan  Iip  more  desire? 

iSometiines  his  eyes  are  dim. 
All  signs  lie  can  not  spell ; 
Yet  he  endures  as  seeing  Him 
AVho  is  invisible. 

The  work  he  ought  is  bliss. 
The  highest  thing  to  crave; 
And  all  his  lite  is  fonud  in  this 
Memorial  for  his  grave: 

A  worker  wUh  ike  Lord, 

Be  eoughl  no  other  name, 

Jbnd  /btin//  fherein  eiuntfjh  miMrd, 

Enough,  enouj/h  of  fame. 
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HIS  pcntleman,  a  mo 
graphical  Society,  ha 
of    The  Snndaif  Mar/ 
^  of  liis   cxjMiriencc   in 
of  the  African  deserts  : 

Those  who  have    not   a(!tnall 
of  African  travel  almost  alwavd 
gerous  desert  rontes  are  found  i 
is  not  the  fact.     The  currency  g 
sion    is   doubtless   due   to    the    i 
extending  from  the  Medit<*rrane{ 
is  deceptive   in   its  imagined  da 
area.     All  travelers  who  have  n, 
bian  Desert  from  Korosko,  situa 
Second  Catanicts,  southward  acre 
Nubian  Desert,  a  distance  of  4'2*i 
ment  that  it  is  an    undertaking 
and  rigors  by  any  lik(»  journey  o 
less  spaces  of  the  earth.     "  The 
as  told  by  De   Quincey,  in    his 
carrying  his  readers  with  him  th 
i)aralh*h''l  w-n-r...'-   ..-:.- ^' 
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Nabiao  Desert,  at  a  time  when  I  was  filled  with  the  hopes 
and  ambitions  which  led  Hnic^',  in  the  la»t  century,  to  the 
fSinntainK  of  the  Blue  Nile,  and  but  a  few  years  since  guided 
Spckc  and  Grant,  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  and  Stanley  to  the 
great  basin  of  the  major  river,  and  determined  the  general 
geography  of  the  equatorial  regions. 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  Junuary,  after  a  pleasant  jour- 
ney up  the  Nile  from  Jjower  Egypt,  on  board  a  luxuriously 
fitted  np  "dahalwiih,"  that  I  arrived  at  Korosko,  a  Nubian 
village  about  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Mediterranean. 
The  ascent  of  the  Nile  was  simply  a  prolonged  feast  in  this 
comfortable  sailing-craft,  with  the  panorama  of  imposing 
temples  and  gigantic  ruins  relieving  the  dreary  monotony 
of  the  river-banks.  The  valley  of  this  ancient  stream,  from 
the  First  Cataract,  where  it  ceases  to  be  navigable,  to  Cairo, 
is  remarkable  alone  to  the  traveler  for  its  vast  structures 
and  mausoleums.  The  sikeafis  and  skadqfs,  which  are  em- 
ploye<l  to  raise  water  from  the  river,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  used  for  irrigation,  suggest  that  no  improvement  has  been 
made  in  Egyptian  farming  for  four  tbousand  years.  But 
the  smoke  curling  away  from  tall  chimneys,  and  the  noise 
of  bnsy  machinery  in  the  midst  of  exti-nsive  fields  of  sugar- 
cane, remind  us  that  Egypt  lias  become  one  of  the  greatest 
sngar-prudncing  powers  of  the  East.  Fi-ora  the  site  of 
ancient  Memphis  to  Koro^ko,  comprising  about  six  degrees 
of  latitude,  the  soil  under  cultivation  rarely  extends  beyond 
the  distance  of  a  mile  into  the  interior,  while  to  eastward 
and  westward  is  one  vast,  uninhabited  waste,  the  camping- 
ground  of  the  Bedouins,  who  n>am  from  river  to  sea  ia 
jwedstory  bands,  leading  ollierwise  aimless  lives.  Thinly 
populated,  and  now  without  the  means  of  subsisting  lai^ 
oonmni  nities,  Upper  I^ypt  can  never  become  what  it  was 
vbeiif  as  we  are  taught,  the  walls  of  Thebes  inclosed  4,000,- 


^&iU 
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do^^cys,  and  nil 

provision  and  preparation   eons 
(In  rah  and  barley,  stowc<l  in  pi  a 
goatskins   with    water,  each    cor. 
jrallons.     Eighty    were    requirec 
sheep,  a   eoup-full  of  ehiekens,  : 
with  the  other  supplies,  made  up 
gage  as   our  earavau,  entering 
barren  and  dreary  steppe,  felt  its 
paved  with  boulders,  shifting  sai 
soon  left  the  bluffs  and  crags  whic 
the  Nile  and  the  desolate  land  b 
real  journey  began. 

Our  camp  apparatus  was  qu 
few  plates,  knives  and  forks,  blat 
tent,  and  a  pine  table ;  and  this 
of  our  nomadie  village,  not  onii 
utensils.  I  recall  now  one  of  th( 
distant  region,  under  the  cloudless 
(h'oss.  A  few  feet  distant  from  i 
aged  Arab  cook,  manipulating  hi? 
paring  the  hissing  mutton,  the  sa 
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and  a  lion's  roar — which  were  taken  up,  repeated  by  the 
chorus,  and  re-echoed  by  the  hills.  These  patient  animals, 
denuded  of  their  loads  and  water,  the  latter  having  been 
corded  in  uintN,  liecanio  quiet  only  with  sleep.  Add  to  these 
scenes  and  ujtroar  the  deafi-ning  volubility  of  twenty  Arabs 
and  Nubians,  each  shouting  within  the  true  barbaric  key, 
the  seven-eighths  nudity  of  the  blacks,  the  elaborate  and 
flashing  wfar  of  the  upper  servants,  and  thf  small  asperities 
of  tliiw  my  menial  world — all  of  these  with  a  refreshing 
breeze,  a  clear  atmosphere,  the  air  laden  with  ozone  and 
electric  life,  the  sky  inviting  the  serenest  contemplation, 
with  the  great  moon  thrice  mugnifit^d  as  it  rose,  and  I 
recall  an  evening  when  I  was  supremely  content. 

Piloted  by  llie  carcasses  of  decayed  camels,  we  took  up 
our  route  in  the  morning,  led  by  our  guide,  and  soon 
emei^ed  on  the  subliniest  scenery  "f  tlie  desert.  Our  line 
of  travel  lay  through  the  center  of  grand  elliptical  amphi- 
theaters, which  called  to  mind  the  Coliseum  at  Home  and  tho 
exhumed  arena  at  Pompeii.  These  cnided  structures,  wrought 
by  the  hand  of  nature  at  some  remote  period,  were  floored 
over  by  hard,  gravelly  sand,  inclosed  by  lofty,  serai-circular 
aides,  and  vaulted  only  by  the  blue  sky,  and  are  among  the 
grandest  primitive  formations  1  have  ever  seen.  From  the 
maroon  shade  of  the  sand  to  the  dark,  craggy  appearance  of 
the  terraced  rocks,  there  is  na  much  variety  as  can  be  found 
in  landscape  without  verdure  and  in  solitude  without  civili- 
zation. These  amphitlieaters  are  linked  together  by  narrow 
passages ;  and  so  perfect  were  the  formations,  that  four  door- 
ways, breaking  the  view  into  quadrants,  wen;  often  seen. 
The  view  broadened  and  lengthened  day  by  day,  until  oar 
journey  lay  through  a  plain  of  billowing  sand.  Then  the 
Ban  grew  fierce  and  intolerable.  The  lipe  began  to  crack, 
the  «yd>n)Ws  and  mustache  were  burned  to  a  light  blondej 


iSik^: 


tties  of  a  morv  tolerable  n 

We  were   making   about 
soundly  at  night,  when  the  cy 
sionully  a  troop  of  wihl  asses, 
visits,  and  upon  tlio  fourth  m 
the  shores  of  the  Mirage  Seas, 
enas  on  the  Nubian  Desert  arc 
tions  of   real    hikes,  hut  have 
expeditions  away,  to  perish  of  1 
before  my  expeditirin  to  Centr; 
troops   crossing  thi^  desert   fo 
boiling  }>oint  in  the  skins,  and 
held,  a  few  miles  distant,  an  ap 
a  forest,  and  bordered  with    v 
though  told  by  the  guide  that  ii 
ranks,  started  off  in  pursuit  of  t 
aerial  phantom,  although  it  re( 
approach.     At  last  they  sunk  d 
and   died  !      Twelve   hours  on 
water  means  a  certain  and  terr 
day,  having  been  near  sucrh  an  en 
anguish,  I  seldom   rnis**  n  trUa^ 
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ponderable  mirror.  It  reflocls  the  rucks,  the  mountains,  the 
stray  mimosa  trees,  and  rcjirodiiccs  by  inverted  mirage  every 
prominent  object  of  tbe  extended  landscape.  It  has  the  blue 
of  polished  platinum,  and  lies  like  a  tiioiionlcss  sea,  stretch- 
ing away  from  the  craggy  bluffs.  Sometimes  during  the 
noonday  heat  it  dances  within  a  few  yards  of  the  caravan, 
and  gives  motion  to  every  object  within  its  area,  changing 
thp  waste  to  the  senibhnice  of  rulliug  seas  peopled  with  the 
semblance  of  men. 

Attacked  by  semi-blindness,  with  a  blistering  nose,  and 
lipe  almost  sealed  to  speech  because  of  the  agony  of  attempted 
articulation,  I  found  the  fifih  day  brought  me  to  the  extreme 
of  sofiering,  when  a  terrific  simoon  burst  over  the  desert 
gathering  up  and  dispersing  the  .tandx  with  indescribable 
fury.  My  mouth  and  nostrils  were  filled  with  earthy  atoms, 
and  my  eyes  were  filled  with  irritating  )>articles.  Thestorm 
grew  so  dense  and  awful  that  it  became  a.  tornado,  and  we 
were  soon  enveloped  in  total  darkness.  All  routes  of  travel 
were  obliterated,  and  destruction  threatened  my  command. 
These  sand  spouts  are  frequent,  making  a  clean  swathe,  bur}'- 
ing  alike  man  and  beast,  and  oflen  they  blow  for  weeks. 
During  the  approach  of  one  of  those  death-dealing  simoon's 
I  noted  a  sublime  phenomenon.  To  southward  were  fine 
tqiii-distant  sand  spouts,  rising  jwrpendicularly  to  a  great 
height,  and  losingtbeir  swcltingcupitals  in  theclouds.  They 
wemei)  to  stand  as  majestic  columns  supporting  the  vault  of 
theaky,and  the  supernatural  architecture  was  further  height- 
ened by  nurage-Iakes,  whose  waters  seemed  to  dash  against 
the  pillars  as  the  green  of  doom-palms  waved  through  the 
colonnade.  The  spectacle  appeared  like  the  ruin  of  a  super- 
nal panlliean  once  reared  by  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  whose 
waloome  and  real  waters  greeted  my  eye  after  a  fourteen  days' 
JoonHfy^wbioh  I  tnut  I  may  never  be  called  apon  to  repeat. 


ite^ 


5Y  aon-'t  they  8to| 

jM^rsist,  spite  of  my 
tears  and  protestatii 
wlu'ii  1  'ni  before  t. 
sonifioation  of  health? 

iVhy  am  I  of  that  iinfortun 

afflicted  witli  friends  (" Heaven  d 

wlio  aj)pear  to  take  a  fiendish  , 

my  real  ,„•  (l,,,  ,heni)  imagine.!  i 

F»re.sence,  and   wtrntinizin^r  ,„,.   ( 

looks  to  mo   like  a  shade  of  an 

'f  I,  in  astonisliment,  echo,  "8h 

hetter  in   n.y  iif,,"  c,h8er^'e,  witl 

O,  excuse  me;  I   thought   you 

again  to  other  subjects. 

But  I  do  not  flatter  myself  t 
kncMv  their  evil-working  disposlti 
""'''  presently  they  renew  the  at 
obnoxiously,  "My  dear,  are  vou. 

f'ay.  yon  certainly  are  pale;"  an 
^l"^;""n-l,  an.    i„.h,,,i    ,,  ;^,,„. 

perhaps,  just  to  nofr.  ♦!.«  „«•-_.  ,,    . 
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the  opportunity  desired,  and  the  Rood  rush&i  in.  "  I 
?ou  were  not  well,"  ilu'y  cry,  triumphantly.  "Your 
ixion  is  very  sallow ;  your  lips  are  pale ;  your  eyes 
ull,  and  liuve  dark  rings  under  them ;  and  surely  you 
inner  than  when  1  saw  you  last" — concerning  all 
I  may  have  doubts,  though  I  have  none  that  a  frantio 
is  taking  possession  of  mc  to  get  away,  and  inveati- 
licNe  charges;  and  when,  finally,  1  am  released  from 
'.,  I  fly  to  my  good  friend,  the  mirror;  and,  having 
sd  from  it  tlu'  lilisMful  reassurance  that  these  charges 
thout  foundation  in  my  features,  I  feci  like  girding  on 
nor  and  eonfmuting  my  dijjiigreeable  ex-callers  and 
•\r  kind  with  a  few  pertinent  (or  impertinent)  ques* 

pant  to  ask  them  if  it  does  them  any  particular  good 
and  sit  in  pHtplc's  houses  by  the  hour,  watch  their 
look  and  action,  and  harrow  up  their  feelings  by  euoh 
»U8  information?  I  want  to  ask  them  if  they  suppose 
esight  is  nut  ho  sharp  as  theirs?  And  I  take  great 
re  in  informing  them,  and  in  politely  and  frigidly  re- 
ig  them  to  remember,  that,  so  far  as  my  observation 
vhen  people  are  ill,  or  looking  ill,  they  are  not  so 
cither  to  feelings  or  appearances,  as  not  to  have  dls- 
d  the  fiict;  that,  indeed,  they  must  be  exceptions  to 
■nerai  nile  of  half-invalids  if  thoy  do  not  frequently 
ritically  examine  evtiry  lineament  of  their  bee,  and 
y  grieve  over  their  increasing  imperfections;  conse- 
y,  ye  provokingly  observant  ones,  when  you  meet 
and  find  them  not  looking  well,  even  find  yourselvi^s 
ibt  as  to  whether  thciy  arti  looking  quite  as  well  an 
^ou  last  saw  them,  and  are  sure  you  shall  perish  unless 
itroduce  what  Emerson  declares  "a  forbidden  topic" 
u  form — at  least  give  your  fnends  the  benefit  uf  th» 


ing  In  your  u...Jng  her  of  1 

they  will   not  brighten   at 
unless  with  anger  that  your 
in  such  a  fashion ;  and  if  s 
not  bring  the  color  to  her  ft 
for  your  heartless  ill-brcedii 

So   much  for  the  class  > 
one's  feelings.     Then  there 
the  same  result  with  no  such 
fnmi  pure  thoughtlessness,  b 
held  accountable  for  their  ac 

One  of  these  unlucky  mc 
cause  any  one  a  single  heai 
friend  of  ours,  who  is,  't  is  tn 
in  very  delicate  health,  and  t 

"I  tell  you,  my  man,  unh 
self,  right  off,  you  won't  be  a 

"Do  something!"  As  if 
a  thousand  mile  journey  tak< 
eminent  physicians  in  the  coi 
fortune  for  services  that  sav 
not  constantly  trvinjr  cvcrv  tl» 
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mre  his  appearance  so  horrifying  to  casual  acqusintanoos  he 
mnst  indeed  be  a  doomed  man ;  and,  spite  of  her  efforte,  al- 
i'  ways  directed  to  the  contrary,  gut  the  blues,  and  conscious 
of  having  done  ever^'  thing  elne,  began  contemplating  death 
sa  the  only  remedy  still  untried. 

Now,   to   me,   such   carelessness   seems    criminal.     The 

gentleman  addressed  was  attending  to  his  extensive  business, 

ws»  more  cheerful  than  half  the  men  who  arc  considered  in 

perfect  health,  and  was,  for  him,  really  looking,  as  well  as 

feeling,  finely;  and  to  give  him  such  startling  intelligence, 

when    be  was  so   totally   unpropar<'d    for  it,   was   inflicting 

misery  upon  htm  that  one  human  being  has  no  right  to  in- 

>  flict  upon  another ;  he  lias  no  right  to  advise  a  friend  to  do 

indefinite  "something,"  unless  he  knows  what  will  help 

cure  him;  he  has  no  right  to  verbally  noti<«;  liis  cimdi- 

'^n,  and  particularly  when  he  meets  him  doing  his  duty  in 

active  business  life. 

I  People  should  "think  before  they  speak,"  that  if  their 

'   fiieade  or  acquaintances  arc   ill,  for  that  very  reason  they 

an  generally  discouraged  enough,  and  need  all  the  gladsome 

•id  and  comfort  those  about  them  can  possibly  give;  and  it 

in  their  simple  duty  to  give  it. 

Bud  a  mother  to  me  once,  when  urging  me  to  call  upon 
;  her  invalid  daughter,  "And  when  you  come,  do  not  tell  her 
she  looks  badly;  tell  her  she  looks  better,  and  you  bo[>e 
*  soon  to  see  her  well.  Every  one  who  comes  in  exclaims 
','.  abont  her  terrible  aspect,  and  it  drives  me  :dmost  distracted 
\.   to  note  its  ill  effect  ou  her." 

'f"  **Why,  how  can  people  be  so  heedless?"  cried  I.  "  Do 
E '  ^ejr  not  know  that  even  truth  is  not  to  be  spoken  at  all 
t  flntwT  When  I  come  I'll  give  her  joy,  you  may  be  sure;" 
!^-  tmA  I  £d,  though  my  heart  ached  the  while,  for  I  feared, 
^^[0  too  tralj,  her  days  on  earth  were  numbered ;  but  I  had 


I 
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innrmities.     Even  should  } 
stages  of  a  long  illness;  the 
ill  their  hollowness,  and   tin 
with  faint  lights  at  the  far  e 
prove  them  soon  to  be  enibr 
onlv  in  sweet  merev's  name 
compelled  to  do  so,  except  b 
sign  that  yon  noti(!e  it ;  reme 
wav  to  the  tomb  bv  dtjscant 
bodies,  and    there   is  jnst  a  < 
yon  a  trifle  more  kindly  whei 
wornont  garments,  if  you  no\ 
themes  with  which  they  are 
miliar. — Gale  Forest,  in  Tl 


COUR 

The  savor  of  oui 
Which  earnetli 

The  glory  of  our 
Among  the  bu 

Life's  elcanlv,  hil 
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len  LEWIS  wiLseM. 

THE  GRACE  DARLING  OF  AMERICA. 


I  BOUT  forty-six  years  ago  a  story  of  English 
,  heroism  stirred  the  heart  of  the  world.  Grace 
Durliiif;  wasl)orn  at  Bamboroiigh,  on  the  t-oast  of 
Nortliiiinheiland,  in  1S15,  and  died  in  1842.  Her 
fiither  was  the  kee]i(T  of  the  L<mg-stone  Lighthouse,  on  one 
of  the  mo.'*t  cx|io.-!eil  of  the  Fame  islands.  On  Ihc  night  of 
September  6,  1838,  the  Forfarshire  Htramcr,  (iroeceding  from 
Hull  to  Dimdop,  was  wrecked  on  <)np  i>f  the  crugs  of  the 
Fame  group.  Of  fifty-three  persons  <m  Ijoanl,  thirty-eight 
perished,  including  the  captain  and  his  wife.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  the  survivors  wen;  discovered  by  Grace  cling- 
ing to  the  rocks  and  remnants  of  the  ves.'^cl,  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  wa-shod  ofT  by  the  returning  tide.  Grace, 
with  the  assistance  of  her  parents,  but  agaiust  their  renion- 
Rtrance,  immediately  launched  a  boat  and,  with  lier  father, 
BQCcccded  in  rescuing  nine  of  them,  and  sis  escaped  by  other 
means.  Presents  and  admiration  were  eliowered  upon  her 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  anil  a  public  sub- 
scription to  the  amount  of  £700  w.is  raised  for  her.  Amoug 
the  many  poets  who  sang  her  praises  was  Wordsworth,  in  a 
poem  of  considemble   length,   of  which   the   fiillowing  is  a 

"  Amon(!  the  dwcllen  in  the  silent  fluids 
The  natural  heart  is  touehed,  nnd  public  way 
And  crowd(;<]  street  resuuni]  with  Imtlnd  stmina, 
Inspired  by  one  whose  very  name  bespeaks 
Favor  divine,  exaitin);,  human  love ; 
Whom,  since  her  birth  on  bleuk  Northumbrian  coast, 


ix>  no  impe  islialilc  recoit 
Save  in  the*  roll  of  h<?avei! 
A  tlioiiic  fnr  aiiLf^ls,  when 
Tho  hii^ii-soulud  virtues  w 
lias  witnesHCMl." 

Tlipso  lines  describe  equally 
of  our  own  country,  whose  hrd\ 
luihit  <if  Ji  life. 

Ida  Lewis  Wilson,  for  she  is 
of  Ilosea  Lewis,  wlio   was  form 
l)e(!anie  keeper  of  Lime  Rock   L 
l)or  of  Xewjxu't,  II.   I.      The  ligl 
the  snudl  ro(d\s  of  linK.'stonc  in 
Burrounded  liy  water. 

From  her  thirte<'nth  vear  Id 
As  the  only  means  of  (?nnne(?tion 
by   water,   she  early    learned    th 
wa.s  about   fifteen    yr-ars  of  age 
ing  four  boys    wIh)    had    been 
the  upsetting  of  their  bout  near  1 
Winter  of  '[H()i')-tU]^  on  one  of  tl 
son,  she  r«'scued  a  soldicT  behmgi 

ft  •  •  •     - 
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telesa  cripple  from  paralysis.  This  charge  thoy  AiKillecl 
:he  nidst  perfect  maniiiT,  ii<>  light  on  the  wast  l)eing  more 
iihirlv  or  iiuirc  jK'rleciIy  attended  to.  It  is  a  singular  life 
imagine,  these  two  women  living  thus  isoiiiteil  from  the 
t  of  the  world.     The  fi-eedom  of  tlie  life,  hmvever,  and 

constant  almndance  of  stiniiihitiiif!;  sea  stir,  togiUlier  with 

cxereise   of  mwing  to  ami   from  the  eity,  gave    Ida  a. 

.■sical   strength  and  a  health  whieh   makes  her  rioher  in 

the  valiiahle  [Kirt  of  life  than  many  of  her  sex  whoso 
;s  an'  passed  in  constant  n'pining  for  something  to 
?  for,  while  snrnmnded  with  all  the  appliances  »(  liixnry. 
at  Miss  Liwis  has  also  developeil  an  independence  of 
iragc  is  shown  hy  !ier  deeds,  whieh  piovo  also  that  the 
lation  of  her  life  has  not  in  any  way  prevented  the  devel- 
iieut  of  the  tenderness  of  symi«ithy  with  snfl'ering  which 
iitp[M>sed  to  he  jMiCuIiar  to  only  the  helplessness  of  women. 

It  was  owing  to  the  efforts  of  the  late  Senaloi-  Biirnside 
,t  Ida  became  the  roeojjnizcd  keci>er  of  the  lighthouse,  a 
imotion  as  griici-ful  as  it  was  deserved.  The  matter  was 
anged  in  January,  1870,  hy  Senator  Biirnsidc  and  Collector 
itt. 

The  keeper  of  Lime  Rock  Light  then  was  Mrs.  Zoradia 
wis,  Ida's  mother,  who  had  bren  in  chai-ge  for  a  number 
years.     Mrs.  Ijcwis's  second  daughter,  wlio  w.is  very  sick, 

iiired  all  the  mother's  uitention,  and  aceonlirigly  it  was 
;geflted  to  ber  that  by  her  resignation  the  heroine  could 
eive  the  appointment.  She  gladly  accepted  the  suggea- 
n,  and  on  January  24th  Ida  received  her  appointment, 
Ji  a  salary  of  $750  a  year,  an  increase  of  S:J-')0  over  her 
ther's  pay.  In  communicating  the  iippi)intnicnl  Secre- 
jr  Shermansaid:  "Thisapitointment  is  conferred  upon  you 
B  mark  of  my  appreciation  for  your  nol>le  and  heroic  ef- 


.ascnes  made  were  nnider  ciron 

roic  (larinji:,  and  iiivolvt'd  the  i 
in^  siiiiiniary  «»f  lirr  jurliiovei 
from  tln'  nronls  of  tlio  Tronsii 

**  TllC    tnljll    IIIIIiiImT   of   liv(.': 

savr-il  since  l.'^.'ik  so  far  as  kno 
<'Ms«'s    oxrrpt    iwo   she   has   roll 
lat(?st  a(rirK!vrnu?iit  was  the  rcso 
iKiinl.-fucn  fnuM  ^^)rl   A<lains,  in 
wore  passin*^  over  t Ik*  ifo  iirar  L 
yiv>.  Ijcwis  \\'ilson  resides,  wlu 
fell    in.      Ilearinjj  tlieir  erles,  . 
<'lothes-line  whicrli  she  threw  t« 
them  ont  at  a  ji;n'at  risk  to  her; 
the  iee  ^ivinjr  way  beneath  her 
iH'rni.sfii  oil  varion-;  or-ea^ions  hi 
StatcV    Iiriii>latiire   expressed    i 
juihlic  j>n--<ii!:ition  to  hrr  r)f a 
port  :  a  testimonial  in   money  f 
of  I''ort   A(lam>  for  siivintr  tlieir 
tie'  .M:i-»-:i«-liM-«'it-  Humane  Soei 
savinir    r»"M«*VM|i'nt    Association. 
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tation  of  Collector  Cozzora.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  introduced 
to  the  company  by  Ex-Collcctor  Maoy.  The  collector  in- 
troduced Lientenaut-commaiiikT  F.  E.  Chadwick,  U.  S.  N., 
who,  in  a  happy  speech,  nmde  llie  presentation  of  the  highest 
token  of  merit  of  the  kind  which  onn  he  given  in  this  eonn- 
try,  the  lifi'-saviiig  medal  of  the  firwt  class,  eoiifeiTed  by  the 
United  States  Government  "  for  extreme  heroic  diirln!;  in- 
volving einineiit  personal  danger."  After  a  simple  antl  elo- 
qneot  recital  of  the  eireumslunces  in  wlileh  Mrs,  AVilwin  had, 
at  the  risk  of  her  own  life  and  in  circiimatanccs  requiring 
the  utmost  skill  ;ind  during,  saved  from  awatorvgravc  on  six 
occasions  thirteen  persons,  CommiuHler  Chiidwick  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  cH)neInded 
by  reading  the  letter  of  S<^eretary  of  the  Treasury  Windum, 
conferring  the  medal  awarded  to  her  nncler  the  law  of  June 
20tb,  1874.  Lieutenant-governor  Fay  ri'siwrnded  on  heliiilf 
of  Mrs.  Wilwm,  and  an  appropriate  address  was  nuidt-  by 
Er-Governor  Vau  Zant  on  behalf  of  Newport  and  Rhode 
Island. 

After  the  addresses  the  public  were  invited  toinsi)ect  the 
gold  medal,  and  wore  greatly  impressed  with  itn  beauty. 
It  bears  uiK)n  its  obverse  side  a  tablet  with  the  foUowiug 
inscription : 

TO 

(w  Signal  (erisidm  In  Slaving  ^-aro  ^cn  from  grotfnlng, 

-t>.FEBRUARY  4,  ieei.-3- 

Sorroanding  the  tablet  is  the  inscription : 

In  tpastiBfiony  ef  Jiereio  BeedLs  in.  ?av>n0  t,ife 
fmn  Mifi  ¥eTii  ef  i\e  ^e4.s. 


ACHEL  DONELSC 

General    Jaeksoii\s 
tciniii,  in  the  year  1 
\va.s    eleven    years   i 
Jr)hn  DoncLson,  was  a  planter 
sessed  considerable  wealth   in 
Avas  one  of  those   hardy  pionc 
nnlcss  th(;y  were  living  away 
ver^e   of  civilization.      Accon 
near  the  head-wat<*rs  of  the 
faniilv,  hound   for  the    wcsteri 
river  vovaijc  of  two  thousand 

Seldom  has  a  little  girl  ( 
perilous  an  adventure.  The  p 
a  severe  Winter,  and  battled  f 
before  it  had  fairly  begun  th< 
But,  in  the  Spring,  aeeonipani( 
boats,  the  craft  occupied  by  Jc 
floated  down  the  winding  streai 
fortunes  befell   thcni.     Sometin 


1 
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tftin  distance  behind  the  rent,  it  won  attacked  by  Indiana, 
who  captured  it,  killed  all  the  men,  and  carried  uff  the 
women  and  uhildn^n,  Tlie  Indians  caught  the  Kniall-pox, 
of  which  some  liiindredii  dii-d  in  the  coui-se  of  the  season. 

But  during  ihis  voyage,  which  hiHtt^d  tM'Vcral  mouths, 
no  misfortune  iK-fi-ll  the  Ijiiat  uf  Colonel  Donelson;  and  he 
and  his  family,  in<  hiding  his  daujihter  Itac-hel,  arrived  safely 
at  the  site  of  the  presi-nt  city  oi'  Nashville,  near  which  he 
selected  his  land,  Imilt  his  log  house,  and  eslaldislied  liim- 
eelf.  Never  has  a  setllemeiil  been  so  infested  by  hostile 
ludiiinK  OK  this.  Wlun  Rachel  Donelson,  wilh  her  sisters 
and  young  friends,  went  black  berrying,  a  guard  (if  young 
men,  with  their  rifles  loaded  and  cocked,  stood  guard  over 
the  surrounding  thickets  while  the  girU  picked  the  fniit. 
It  was  not  safe  for  a  man  to  stoop  over  a  spring  to  drink 
unless  some  one  (•^in•  was  on  the  watch  with  liis  rille  in  his 
arms;  and  wlicn  half  a  dozen  men  stood  togt-thcr,  in  con- 
vereatioD,  they  turned  their  bucks  to  each  other,  all  facing 
difierent  ways,  to  watch  fur  a  lurking  sjivagc. 

So  the  Doiielsons  lived  fi>r  eight  years,  and  gathered 
about  them  more  negroes,  more  cattle,  and  more  horses  than 
any  other  household  in  the  settlement.  During  one  of  tho 
long  Winters,  when  a  great  tide  of  emigration  had  reduced 
the  stock  of  corn,  and  threatened  tlic  neighborhood  with 
ftmioe,  Cohmel  IX>nelson  moved  to  Kentucky  with  all  his 
&mi]y  and  dejicndents,  and  there  lived  until  the  corn  crop 
St  Kashville  was  gathered.  Itachel,  by  this  time,  had 
powQ  to  be  a  beautiful  and  vigorous  young  lady,  well 
■killed  in  all  the  arts  of  the  backwoods,  and  a  remarkably 
bold  and  graceful  rider.  She  was  a  plump  little  damsel, 
witli  the  blackest  hair  and  eyes,  and  of  a  very  cheerful 
■nd  friendly  disposition.  During  the  temporary  residence 
of  lisr  &Uier  in  Kentucky,  ohe  gave  her  hand  and  heart 


iio^.' 


Her  mother  in  her  lonolinesR,  Ra 

to  Xashvillo  and  lived  with  her 
Indians  won*  suhdiUMl,  to  (Kjcupy 

In  the  vear  17'SS  Andrew  Jac 
North  Carolina,  arriv<'d  at  Nasln 
tiee  of  lii>  pnifession,  and  went  to 
He  soon   dis(M*vercd    that  Mrs.  l\ 
nnha|)]>ily  witli  hrr  hnshand,  who 
|M'r  and  most  ji'aloiis  disposition, 
hinir  n--i(lr(l  in  th<'  fiunily  before 
lealoiis  ot*  him,  and  manv  vir)lent 
them.     The  jealniis   Knhards  at  1 
and  w(*nt  off  to  his  okl  home  iu  I 
master  of  th(*  fiehl. 

A  rnmor  soon  after  reached  th 
proennnl  a  divoree  from  lus  wife  i 
^inia  ;  soon  aft(?r  which  Andrew  J 
elson  were  married.  The  rumor 
thev  lived  totretlujr  for  two  years  I 
jifranted,  at  the  end  of  wliich  time 
This  marriaj^c,  thon^h  so  inan<pi<*i 
n(.'ntly  hapjiy  one,  alihon<^h,  cMit   (i 
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At  home,  however,  ho  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  men. 
His  wife  was  an  oxcellent  nianiisfer  of  a  liousoholil  and  a 
kind  niistri-hs  of  slaves.  Hhe  had  a  nniarkabli'  nieiiiiny, 
and  dL'light(<l  to  relate  aneedntcs  and  talcn  of  llie  early  set- 
tlement of  the  country.  Daniel  lio-.tic  had  heen  one  of  her 
father's  friend.s,  and  she  used  to  leconnt  his  adveiitiires  iiiid 
escapes.  H(T  ahode  was  a  seat  of  hos[)itality,  and  she  well 
knew  how  to  make  hei  gnesU  feel  at  home.  It  nscd  to  !>e 
Baid  in  Tennessee  that  she  eonid  not  write;  hnt,  "as  1  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  nine  letters  in  her  own  hand- 
writinfT,"  says  Partou,  "one  of  which  was  <'ig]it  [wges  long, 
I  presume  1  have  a  light  to  deny  the  imputation.  It  innst 
1k'  confessed,  however,  that  the  sjielling  wiw  exceedingly 
had,  and  that  the  writing  wa.s  so  mnch  worse  as  to  he 
nearly  illepihie.  If  she  was  ignorant  of  hooks,  she  wa» 
most  learne<I  in  tin-  lore  of  the  forest,  the  dairy,  the  kitclicn, 
and  the  farm.  I  rcmemher  walking  ahout  a  remarkably 
fine  spring  that  gushed  fi-oni  tlu'  earth  near  where  Iht  dairy 
Htood,  and  hearing  one  of  her  ecdored  servants  say  that 
then.!  was  nothing  u])on  the  estate  which  she  valued  so 
much  as  that  spring."  She  grew  to  ho  a  stont  woman, 
which  made  her  apjK'ar  shorter  than  she  really  was.  Her 
hushand.  on  the  eontr.iry,  was  remarkahly  tall  and  slender; 
80  that  when  they  tlanced  a  reel  together,  which  they  often 
did,  with  all  the  vigor  of  the  olden  time,  the  sjiectaele  was 
extremely  euri<ius.. 

It  was  a  great  grief  to  both  husband  and  wifi'  that  they 
bad  no  chihlreu,  and  it  was  to  .sup|t]y  (his  want  in  the 
household  that  they  ado|rted  one  of  Mrs.  l)<inols«n's 
nephews,  and  named  him  Andrew  Jackson,  lliis  boy  was 
tlie  delight  of  them  both  as  hmg  as  they  live<I. 

Colonel  Benton,  .so  long  in  the  United  States  8i-nate, 
tinuelf  a  pioneer  of  the  still  remoter  West,  who  knew  Mrs. 


ore  Happily  tngf  tuer,  u>  ■■ 

I  ia  visitors.  No  Imitliriil  youth 
■'IDodiMty  sat  ihem  down  at  the  li 
*'— CHIM)  her  oonlial  attention,  flq| 
ima  at  hrr  right  uml  left.  ^ 
--phi,  and  sh('  iilwnyH  had  her 
r  Bailing  hpr  (iflt-ctionotel/  'Aunt  ] 
r  lu  the  homely  fhahioo  of  tb^ 
I  husband  and  ^uextti  in  ^mukin^ 
I  the  evening.  ThtTP  are  now  1« 
EK'mGul>ei-  HeeiDg  licr  smoking  I 

When  Geiicru]  Jaekaon  weni 
ur  [812,  hv  was  still  living  iu  i 
"And  thia  house,"  ways  PartUD,; 
ag»,  Trom  which  thit)  is  obieily  i 
UU  Itenutiful  fnrni  ten  miles  £ 
wonder,  when  wolldnR  about  ii 
Mn.  JackHon  to  uecommodate  i 
she  did.  Bm  u  hoMjiitable  houae^ 
.    in    never   full  ;    iind    in    that    mild 
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hich  he  named  the  '  Ht'rniilage.'  The  viHitop  may 
;e  in  that  cumtnodtoiM  house  the  hf(l  on  which  this 
pair  sh^pt  and  (lio<1,  the  I'ltrniture  they  u.-iod,  untl 
•tures  on  which  they  were  awiistumcd  to  look.  In 
11  of  the  second  story  there  is  still  preserved  the  huge 
n  which  Mrs.  Jackson  used  to  stinv  aHiiy  the  woolen 
i  of  the  family  in  tlie  Summer,  to  keep  them  from  the 
Around  the  house  are  liie  remains  of  tlie  fine  gar- 
'  whieli  »he  used  to  he  proud,  and  a  littU'  heyond  are 
:>inR  of  the  iiumlred  and  lilYy  slaves,  to  whom  she  was 
I  mother  than  a  mistress." 

few  weeks  after  the  hattle  of  Xew  Orleans,  when 
n  was  in  tlic  tirst  Hush  of  his  triumpli,  this  plain 
r*8  wife  floated  down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans 
t  her  hushand  and  acrcomjiany  him  home.  Slie  had 
seen  a  city  before;  for  Niishville,  at  that  day,  was  lit- 
re than  a  village.  The  elegant  ladies  of  New  Orleans 
xceedingly  jilcased  to  observe  tliat  General  Jackson, 
1  he  was  himself  one  of  the  most  gniceful  and  polite 
itlemen,  seemed  tottdly  unconscious  of  the  homely 
5,  the  country  manners,  and  awkward  tlvcss  of  his  wife, 
companies  and  on  all  oceasions  he  showed  her  every 
e  mark  of  respect.  The  ladies  gathered  about  her 
ssented  her  with  all  sorts  of  showy  knick-knacks  and 
y,  and  one  of  them  undertook  the  task  of  sidecting 
e  clothes  for  her.  She  frankly  confessed  that  she 
nothing  at  all  about  such  things,  and  was  willing  to 
ny  thing  the  ladies  thought  propr.  Much  as  she  en- 
her  visit,  she  was  glad  enough  to  return  to  her  old 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cumberland,  and  resume  her 
{ht  of  the  dairy  and  ,tlie  plantation. 
>n  after  the  peace,  a  remarkable  change  came  over  the 
id  this  excellent  woman.     Parson  Blackburn,  as  the 


hriok  cdifice^-on  his  own  farm 
in  the  United  States.  'It  looi 
house;  it  hiis  no  steeple,  no  pc 
tht*  interior,  nliieh  contains  fi 
and  the  floor  is  of  hriek.  On  S 
sisted  chiclly  of  the  general,  i 
neitrhl)ors,  with  as  niaiiv  nejrn 
and  eonUl  -^ee  throii<j:h  tlie  wii 
ecmiphtioii  of  this  ehiireh  tha 
famous  ri'ply  to  a  young  man 
of  future  punishment. 

"I  thank  God/' said  this  y 
sense  to  believe  there  is  such  ; 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  General  . 
is  sueh  a  j)laee." 

'*  Why,  general,"  asked  tlu 
want  with  sU'*li  a  place  of  torn 

T«»  wliieh  the  general  replie 

'*  To  j)ut  .such  rascals  as  you 
the  Christian  reliirion.'' 

TIh'   vouuir  man  said   no  nr 

/%!  Ifl  Xf  «  At  %  II  Al  1  t        fi%       till*-/!       Iti..<        l«irk«v/. 
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she  quietly  naid  :  "  Well,  for  Mr.  Jackson's  sake "  (she  al- 
wayscalletl  him  Mr.  Jackson)  "I  am  glad;  for  my  own  part, 
I  never  wished  it." 

The  people  of  Nashvillp,  prond  of  the  miceosH  of  their 
favorite,  resolved  to  cclcliratc  the  event  liy  a  great  banquet 
on  the  22d  of  DccciuIiit,  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
the  general  had  fi  rst  dofoali-d  the  British  helow  New  OrlcmiH ; 
and  some  of  the  ladies  of  Nashville  were  secretly  preparing 
a  niagnificent  wardrobe  for  the  future  mistress  of  the  Wliito 
House.  Six  day.i  before  the  day  ajuwinted  fur  the  eelel)ra- 
tion,  Mrs.  Jackson,  while  husied  about  her  liouseliold  alTairs 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  hermitage,  .suddenly  shrieked,  placed 
her  hands  uiuin  her  heart,  sank  uj>on  a  chair,  and  fell  for- 
ward into  the  arms  ofoncof  her  servants.  She  was  carried 
to  her  bed,  where,  for  the  sjiace  of  sixty  hours,  she  suffered 
extreme  agony,  during  the  whole  of  wliich  her  husband  never 
leA,  her  side  for  ten  minutes.  Then  she  appeared  much  Ix'tter, 
and  recovered  the  us*;  of  her  tongue.  This  was  only  two 
days  before  the  day  of  the  festival,  and  the  first  use  she  made 
of  her  recovered  sj>eech  was  to  iniploi-e  her  husband  to  go  to 
another  room  and  sleep,  so  as  to  recruit  his  strength  forthe 
banquet.  He  would  not  leave  her,  however,  but  lay  down 
upon  a  sofa  and  slept  a  little.  The  evening  of  the  'l'li\  she  ap- 
peared to  l)e  so  much  better  that  the  general  conseut<'d,  after 
much  iwrsuasion,  to  sleej)  in  the  nest  room,  and  leave  his  wife 
in  thecare  of  thcdoctornnd  two  of  his  most  trusted  servants. 

At  nine  o'clock  he  bade  her  good-night,  went  to  the  next 
room,  and  took  off  his  coat,  prepanitory  to  lying  down. 
When  he  had  been  gone  five  minutes  from  her  room,  Mrs. 
Jaokaon,  who  was  sitting  up,  suddenly  gave  u  long,  loud,  in- 
articulate cry,  which  was  immediately  followwl  by  the  death 
'XBtUe  in  her  throat  By  the  time  her  husband  had  reached 
^    kc  vde,  abe  bad  breathed  her  last. 


pre      ing  a  taDle  upon  which 
a  choking  voice: 

"  Spread  four  hiankets  iipc 
she  will  lie  so  hard  upon  the  t 

All  night   long  he  sat  in  t 
into  her  face,  and  feeling  if  tl 
heart.     The  next  morninj'  wh 
just   before  dayliirht,  iu^  was  i 
uneonsolahle,  lookiiij!:  twiMitv  v 

There  was  no  banquet  tha: 
morning  of  the  funeral,  the 
people,  who  saw,  with  emotioi 
ported  to  the  grave  between  tv 
able  to  stand.  The  remains  w< 
the  Hermitage,  in  a  tomb  whi 
completed.  The  tablet  which 
following  inscription: 

"  Here  lie  the  remains  of  M 
President  Jackson,  who  died  tl 
aged  61.  Her  face  was  fair,  he 
amiable,  her  heart  kind;  she  del 
of  her  f«*llow-cr<»atnres.  iind  r»nl 


p 
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and  so  virtuous,  slander  might  wound  but  not  dishonor. 
Even  death,  when  he  toro  lu-r  from  the  arms  of  husband, 
could  but  trunsjiort  to  tlic  boaoin  uf  lier  God." 

Andrew  Jackson  was  never  the  saino  man  again.  Dur- 
ing his  presideuo)'  he  never  useti  the  iihraso,  "  By  the 
Eternal,"  nor  an)-  other  language  which  coHld  be  cousi<1(-rcd 
profane.  He  mourned  his  wife  until  bo  himself  rejoined 
her  in  the  tomb  he  had  prepared  for  tlicai  both. 

01  all  the  blfssiHl  (hinga  below 

To  liiiit  llio  joys  iiliovc, 
There  ih  not  one  our  heartn  maj'  know 

So  iloiir  ns  mated  love. 

It  volks  the  isirilen  of  the  Lord, 

It  given  itself  nway ; 
To  give,  and  tliink  not  of  reward, 

Is  glory  iluy  by  d»y. 

And  thoufili  somRtimes  the  Hhadows  fall, 

And  day  is  dark  as  night. 
It  bows  and  drinks  thi;  eiip  of  goU, 

But  gives  not  up  tlie  fight. 

For  One  ix  in  tho  union  where 

The  miw  is  ever  thine. 
Whose  presenL-e  keeps  it  bmve  and  lair, 

A  melody  divine. 


OT  every  girl  is  discont 

^l^e  ^  all  tlic  time.     If  they 

11^  > I    '^^"^''*   sunshine.     Cert 
'^    "^  munitv  is  so  constant! 
and  preached  to  as  our  girls.     iS 
to  be  room   loft  for  one  word   ni 
the  leaven  of  di.sc(»ntent  pervade; 
ranks,  from  the  fair  dan«j:hter  of  s 
has  ;iro\vn  up  in  a  crowded  tene 
to  dress   like  the  vounjr    ladies  .- 
avenue.     Citv  ij^'irh  and  eountrv 
in^ij  of  this  discontent,  which  son 
ness,  and  again  only  to  nervous 
I  (uice  knew  and  marveled  at 
her  languid  existence  idlv  lounsri 
ing  candy,  and    reading   novels, 
about,  provoking  by  her  activity 
from    her   indolent  daughter.      ' 
woidd  say,  with  amiable  wonder  i 
inearnation  of  sweet  selfishness  \ 
I  have  often  (jueried,  in  the  twer 
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It  ia  not  so  with  girls  of  a  larger  mind  and  greater  vitiility — 
the  girls,  for  iDStauct^,  in  our  own  neighborhood,  whom  we 
have  IcDown  sinoo  they  were  bubies.  Many  of  tlu'ni  feel 
very  much  dissatisfied  with  life,  and  (hi  not  hesitate  to  say 
so;  and,  strangely  enough,  the  accident  of  a  collegiate  or 
conimon-sohool  education  makes  little  difference  in  their 
cnnelusions. 

"To  what  end,"  says  the  former,  "have  I  studied  hard, 
and  widened  my  resources?  I  might  have  been  a  Mieiety 
girl,  and  had  a  good  time,  and  been  married  and  settled 
sometime,  without  going  just  far  enough  to  find  out  what 
pleasure  there  is  in  study,  and  then  stopping  short." 

I  am  quoting  from  what  girls  have  saiil  ti>  me — girls 
who  have  been  graduated  with  distinction,  and  whose  par- 
ents preferred  that  they  should  neither  teach,  nor  paint,  nnr 
enter  npou  a  profession,  nor  engage  in  any  paid  work.  Pol- 
ished after  the  similitude  of  a  palaee,  what  should  the 
daughters  do  except  stay  at  home  to  cheer  father  and  moth- 
er, play  and  sing  in  the  twilight,  read,  shop,  sew,  visit,  re- 
ceive their  friends,  and  be  yonng  women  of  elcfraiit  leisure? 
If  love,  and  love's  (climax,  the  wedding  march,  follow  soon 
ujwn  a  girl's  leaving  svliool,  she  is  taken  out  of  the  ranks 
of  girlh'wd,  and  in  accepting  woman's  highest  vocation, 
qucenship  in  the  kingdom  of  home,  foregoes  the  ease  nf  her 
girlish  life  and  its  }>eril  of  ennui  and  nidiappiness  together. 
This,  however,  is  the  fate  of  the  minority,  and  whih'  young 
people  continue,  as  thousands  do,  to  dread  beginning  home 
life  uj>on  small  means,  it  must  so  remain. 

Education  is  not  a  fetich,  though  some  who  ought  to 
know  better  regard  it  in  that  superstitious  light.  Xo  amount 
of  Hchool  training,  dissevered  from  religious  culture  and 
from  that  development  of  the  heart  and  of  the  wtnsi^ience 
vitboat  whiuh  iatellectual  wealth  is  poverty,  will  lift  any- 


secret,  deprecating  scorn.     A  g 

tn'O  of  tlu'  Ivn(»\vl''cl^c  of  good 
ojxmumI  in  >^l(^\  wisr.  that  she?  isasl 
oM-lh^liiniKMl    j>jir<'nt>,  or,  if  no 
let  thcrn    n-llrr?  in  tho  bacrkgro 
front. 

I  <li(l  not  wri(<*  this  article?  f 
I  hold  ic»  Im-  tlic  i>onn«li'n  d;ilv  ( 

m 

tin*  land;  viz.,  to  <(Iurat<'  the  d 
M»n,  to  -<»nii"  |»r.i''lli'al,  hr'-ad-wi 
!»('  tln'  mil',  and  n«»t  the  <*xr<'ptii 
so  that  with  cilhcr  li<'ad  (»r  hand; 
wav  or  other,  sin*  will  Ix*  ahh?  t 
with  sonicthlnj^  for  which  the*  w* 
ing  what  it  wants,  will  pay  i 
Ainciican  father  who  fails  to  ^ 
training:  is  a  >h<»rt->i'jht»'d  jmd  < 

■  > 

Mv  ihouiriii  was  rather  of 
<»f  them  will  reatl  thi-.  So  ■ 
Mothers  and  dan^rhtrrs  often,  n- 
rajtporf  that  tlieir  inntnal  cr(»nij 
Tlure  :ir<'  hoMic-;  in   wliieh,  wit 
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young  wompn  who  arc  as  gny  and  as  elastic  as  bird  <iii  bough 
or  flower  in  Kelil. 

To  discont<;iited  girls  I  would  say,  thurc  is  for  you  one 
panacea — Work ;  and  there  is  one  refuge — Christ.  Have 
you  been  told  tbia  before?  Do  you  say  that  you  can  find  no 
work  worth  the  doing?  Believe  ine,  if  not  in  your  own 
home,  you  need  go  no  further  than  your  own  sit,  your  own 
utrcct,  your  own  t«wn,  to  discover  it  waiting  for  you.  Xo 
one  else  can  do  it  so  welt.  Perhaps  no  one  else  can  do  it  at 
all.  The  girl  can  not  be  unhappy  who,  without  reserve  and 
with  full  surrcuder,  consecrates  herself  to  Christ,  for  then 
will  ahe  have  work  enough. — >[ARriAEKT  E.  Sangstkr. 


God  givoth  hia  beloved  rent  tliniuijh  action 
Which  rcittht'th  tor  the  drcaui  ot  Joy  on  earth ; 

Inertne^  brings  the  heart  nt>  suiisfaction. 
But  condemnation  anJ  the  sonsti  of  dearth. 

And  shall  the  dream  of  life,  the  qiicnohleBH  yearning 
For  tomctliiiig  which  is  yet  iM'yond  control. 

The  flame  within  the  breast  forever  burning, 
Not  leap  to  action  and  exult  the  soul? — 

fiunnonnt  nil  barrieni  to  hravi;  emlcavor. 
Moke  for  iticlf  n  way  where  it  would  go, 

And  flaoh  Ibe  crown  nt  eestacy  forever. 
Which  only  laborers  with  liijii  may  tnow? 

In  action  there  is  jiiy  wliirh  in  no  fiction, 
Till!  hoiHi  of  Homethinj,'  nn  in  fnitli  begun, 

God's  awect  and  everlasting  lH'nc<Iii'tion, 
The  flunli  of  victory  and  ]al>or  donel 

Latmr  puts  on  the  livery  of  greatness. 
While  genius  idle  withers  from  the        t 

And  in  its  triun)i>h  take>'  no  note  of  Uueuea^ 
For  limo  exists  not  in  Eternul  Idghb 
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flic  light  of  imr  \iSf 
Atnl  with  wirroir' 

For  tliine  its  the  hll| 
Mourning  for  on  ^ 

Anil  what  Khali  I  at 
TUo  heart  that  u|  i 

Too  roung  fur  tiia  Iq 
Too  young  for  ths 

,  j'tti;  we  own  it,  i 

Bill  not  too  ytiixag 

Thai  visa  m  imuielen 

For  tlu'  yctuniag  ^ 

He  hanji:,  he  haag  oj 
In  tlitl  kappioit.  H 

A  di-'fir  littlt-  bird  to  i 
The  IiTOUtiful.  ,U,tU 
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THE  VOICE  IN  RAMAH. 

And  you  and  I  were  happy 

In  many  a.  viiiion  fair 
Uf  a  ri|>e  ami  gluriuuH  manhood 

Which  the  world  and  we  should  share. 
In  a  little  while  the  patter 

Of  two  little  feet  was  heard ; 
And  many  a  l(X)k  it  cheere<]  us, 

A  look  that  was  more  than  a  word. 

In  a  little  while  he  uttered 
Tlie  words  we  longed  to  hear ; 

And  mamma  and  jini>n  blessed  him 
With  a  blowng  of  hope  and  fear. 

In  a  little  while  he  budded, 

A  bud  of  the  promising  Spring, 

And  O  for  the  beautiful  blossom. 
And  O  for  the  fruit  it  will  bringi 

The  joy,  they  never  may  know  it 
Who  never  have  parents  been. 

The  joy  of  a  swelling  Ixieom, 
With  a  growing  light  within: 

A  light  that  xn  sofl  iind  tender. 

And  growing  in  strength  and  graee, 

Which  wreathes  a  form  that  is  slender 
And  glows  in  a  dear  little  facet 

But  life  it  knoweth  the  shadow, 
The  shadow  na  well  as  the  shine; 

For  the  one  it  follows  the  other, 
And  both  together  are  thine. 

For  the  bud  it  never  unfolded, 

The  light  it  flickered  away, 
Apd  whoee  is  the  power  to  utter 

The  grief  of  that  Intterett  day? 


;.i 


Me  purity's  mantl 
The  oue  that  is  re 

In  the  aero  of  Gfxl, 
And  unto  the  wcs 

He  sleepeth  the  slec] 
With  one  to  watol 

For  the  hri^^ht  and  ; 

Who  l>ehold<-th  tl 
Doth  sfamd  as  a  seal 

O'er  the  dear  one' 

• 
Doth  stand  as  a  sem 

The  dust  of  the  p 

Till  at  length  the  tr 

When  the  years  o 

And  the  throng  whi 
Put  on  their  garn 

And  ginl  themselves 
Of  a  realm  that  h 

And  .*»()  lie  is  gone,  ' 

And  the  dream  s( 

Whose  liiiht  has  fadi 
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THE  VOICE  IN  RAMAB. 

O  DO !    There  is  expectation 

Which  the  grave  can  not  control; 

Tlicre  is  boundless  infinite  promise 
For  llio  living  auiI  ilciillilcss  soul. 

And  tlic  <liirling  who  li'fl  us  early 

May  yiindcr  grow  ii  nitiii ; 
In  (li.'edii  of  the  gre:iL  lienaftor 

lie  nmy  luke  tiis  jiliicc  in  the  van. 

O,  if  thine  is  tlie  bitterest  monrnlng, 

Mourning  for  an  only  son. 
Believe  thut  in  Gml,  the  Giver, 

Our  durling  Lis  course  l)egua; 

Believe  that  in  G<m1.  the  Taker, 

His  eoiii^  forever  will  be; 
For  this"  is  the  lili-ssed  comfort, 

The  comfort  for  thee  and  me. 

Yea,  this  is  the  ble8se<l  comfort 

In  sorrow  like  that  of  yore, 
Wlien  the  bemitifnl  "  (lowera  of  the  martjrrs" 

Went  to  bloom  on  auotber  shore. 


N  the  year  1730  then 

vohimo   entitled   "PI 

proved  to  be  one  of 

■i    prod  need  in  modern  i 

It  WHS  written  by  Voltaire,  w! 
«>f*a^c,  and  (contained  the  results  < 
Kn<rlish  nation,  in  which  he  h 
Paris  was  then  as  far  from  Ix)i 
poses,  as  New  York  now  is  fn 
Voltaire  told  his  eonntrymen  of 
in  Kn^land,  of  the  toleranee  giv 
honors  paid  to  untitled  merit,  o 
minster  Abbey  with  almost  rega 
tary  of  state,  and  Swift,  familiar 
of  the  general  liberty,  happiness, 
don  I,  France  listened  in  wondc 
Th(?  work  was,  of  course,  immed 
by  the  French  Government,  an 
only  gave  it  increased  currency  i 

Tliis  was  th(^  b(;ginning  of  the 
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could  read  such  a  book  as  the  "Philosophic  Loti,  r-"  ^.i.l 
the  books  which  it  called  forth.  EojmWicanisin  ■,;;■  i';,-;!- 
ionablc  in  the  drawing-roonis  of  Paris  fur  inuin  v.  .iv  lji- 
fore  ttie  mass  of  the  people  know  what  the  winil  n.i;  j,i. 

Among  the  young  noblemen  who  were  euily  -I'liii.  ii  in 
the  midst  of  despotism   with  the  love   of  lilicitv.  \v;w  tin; 
Marqitifl  do  I,a  Fajettt!,  bom  in  1757.     Few  faniilir;  in  Ivi- 
Topt'  could   boast  a  greater  antiquity  than  lii-.     .^  ■■  iiiniy 
befori!  the   discovery  of  America  we  find   lln-   L;;    '"     ^  Mts 
spoken  of  as   an  "ancient   house,"  and  in  cvijy  ;:  .l  .^i!:  -a 
at  least  one  member  of  the  family   had  di.-tiiigu!:-l;  li  i;:        i'" 
by  his  services  to  his  king.     This  young  man,  ciNyii;;     j  ■  . 
the  stage  oflifewhen  republican  ideas  wrc  [c  uiIm;  '•■.-.■.v-:. 
cultivated  mind,  embraced  them  with  all  tin-  ard'ii'  >■{'  _ 
and  intelligence.     At  sixteen  he  refused  a  Wv^h   pi>-'.  ii.    ', 
household  of  one  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  ami  acr-i  jii .; 
oommissiou  in  the  army.     At  the  age  of  .seventeen  ]>■     ■..  .- 
married   to  the  daughter  of  a  duke,  whose  dowry  i^i'-V  ■ 
considerable  fortune  to  his  own  ample  poss<-s.<'i<>ns.     S!i,    .  .  ■ 
an  exceedingly  lovely  woman,  and  tenderly  attached  i'  '.-■\ 
husband,  and  he  was  as  fond  of  her  as  such  a  boy  i-ov.h]  'i-  . 

The  American  Revolution  broke  out.  In  cotnmHi;  «i:\ 
all  the  high-born  repu))liGans  of  his  time,  his  heart  a  ,;i!:.\ 
es|x>used  the  cause  of  the  revolted  colonies,  urd  li"  icin  ■- 
diately  conceived  the  project  of  going  to  Annrio:!  lunl  i!;;lii- 
ing  under  her  banner.  He  wan  scarcely  nimiirti  yi!ii>  '•'{ 
age  when  be  sought  an  interview  with  Silas  X)i  :n,  .  ■;.'• 
American  envoy,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  ('nn^i  -. 
Mr.  Deane,  it  appears,  objected  to  his  youth. 

"When,"  Bays  he,  "I  presented  to  the  envoy  my  ■.nyili 
free,  I  spoke  more  of  my  ardor  in  the  ciuise  than  of  luy  i:-.- 
perieoce;  but  I  dwelt  much  ujkui  the  cfTcet  my  de|Kii'iurr 
would  have  in  France,  and  be  aigned  our  mutual  a^reemeat." 


aiii8|  ana  ine  r  laruoipi  jx 

forccf^,  it  WHS  said,  rc'duced  to  a  ( 
tliousaiid  militia,  \v(T(>  pursuod 
tliirty-llircc  llioiisand  Knglisli  am 
till*  colonics  at  Paris  sank  to  thci  1 
AiiU'rican-^  tlicmsclvcs  oonfcsscd  t< 
discouin^H-d,  and  triiMl  to  persuade 
lie  said  l<>  Mr.  Deaiie : 

**  rnlil    now,  >ir,   yaw   have  oi 
(!au>(',  Jind  that  may  not  at  prosei 
shall  pun'liast*  a  ship  to  carry  oi 
feel  confidence;  in  tlu;  future,  and 
of  danger  that  I  wish  to  share  y 
lie  proceeded  at  once  with  a 
the   money  and   to   purchase   an 
ship  was  getting  ready,  in  orde 
intention,  he    made  a  journey  t( 
viously  i^ecn  arranged  hy  his  iai 
the  Britisli  king,  against   whom 
dined  at  the  hou.^e  of  tin;  minist 
of  tlie  colonics;  he  visit<.'d  Fjord 
gui>hcd  in  the  Kevolutioiiary  >li 

"•  "  '^'T       '  .    1         ...      I 
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of  Opposition  that  obtaiDcd  for  me  an  invitatiou  to  breakfast 
with  Lord  Shelburne." 

On  hiH  return  to  France  liis  project  was  discovered,  and 
his  dejMirture  forbidden  by  the  king.  He  ijuiled,  liowevcr, 
in  May,  1777,  cheered  by  his  countrymen,  and  secretly  ap- 
proved by  the  government  itself.  On  arriving  at  Philadel- 
phia, he  sent  to  Congress  a  remarkably  brief  epistle  to  the 
following  effect:  "After  my  Kaerifices,  I  have  the  right  to 
ask  two  favors.  One  is,  to  serve  at  my  own  expense;  the 
other,  to  begin  to  serve  ns  n  volunteer." 

Congress  immediately  named  him  a  major-general  of  the 
American  army,  and  he  at  once  rejwrtcd  himself  to  General 
Washington.  His  services  at  the  Brandywino,  where  he 
was  badly  wounded  ;  in  Virginia,  where  he  held  an  im- 
portant command ;  at  Monmouth,  where  lie  led  the  attack — 
are  sufficiently  well  known.  When  he  had  Inien  in  America 
about  fifteen  months,  the  news  came  of  the  !m|>ending 
declaratiou  of  war  between  France  and  England.  He  then 
wrote  to  Congress  that,  as  long  as  he  had  believed  hiia-self 
free,  he  had  gladly  fought  under  the  American  flag;  but 
that  his  own  country  being  at  war,  he  owed  it  the  homage 
of  his  serviee,  and  he  desired  their  [>ennissiou  to  return 
home.  He  hoj>ed,  however,  to  come  back  to  America ;  and 
asserted  then  that,  wherever  he  went,  he  should  be  a  zealous 
friend  of  the  United  States.  Congress  gav<'  iiim  leave  of 
absence,  voted  him  a  sword,  and  wrote  a  letter  on  bis 
behalf  to  the  king  of  France.  "  We  re<!ommund  this  noble 
youug  man,"  said  the  letter  of  Congress,  "  to  the  favor  of 
your  nu^esty,  because  we  have  seen  him  wise  in  council, 
brave  in  battle,  aud  ))aticnt  under  the  fatigues  of  war." 
He  was  received  in  France  with  great  distinction,  which 
he  amusingly  desorilics : 

"  WheD  I  went  to  court,  which  had  hitherto  only  writteu 


fiinr./ 


J 


',  e         ea  ny  ail 

i  suilk'S)  the  fiiviir  of  the  kinjj  aiu 

In  the  niiilst  of  his  |>opula 
Amcrira,  and  often  wished  tha 
l>est()\ve(l    upon    him  oouUl   be  j 

'  Congress.     Ills    favorite   project 

vasion  of  EoL^lund — Paul  Jones 
ho  liimsrlf  the  arinv.  When  th 
joinrd  all  hi-  inlhiriiee  with  tha 
French  (lovcnniirnl  to  send  to  ^ 

I  a  (H)nsidei'al>h'   arm  v.     When   h< 

of  this  vahial)le  aid,  he  retnrn 
again  in  the  armies  f)f  tin?  yonn 
The  sn<!eess  of  tlir  United  i 
his  attaehnient  to  republican  in. 
their  devoted  adherent  and  adv< 
"  ^lay  this  revohition,"  said  1 
as  a  lesson  to  oppressors,  and 
pressed." 

And,  in  one  of  his  letters  frc 
this  sent(?n('e :    "I  have  alwavs 
least  a  useh'ss  l>ein«r  ;  viewed  fn 
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One  of  the  most  pleasing  circumBtances  of  La  Fayette's 
residence  in  America  was  the  affectionate  frieDd&hip  which 
existed  between  himself  and  General  Washington.  He 
looked  np  to  Wasliington  as  to  a  father  as  well  as  a  chief; 
aud  Washington  regarded  him  with  a  tendemcwt  truly 
paternal.  Ta  Fayette  named  his  eldest  son  Geoi^  Washing- 
ton, and  never  omitted  any  opportunity  to  testify  his  love 
and  admiration  for  the  illu.strious  American.  Franklin, 
too,  ^^'a3  much  attached  to  the  youthful  enthusiast,  and 
privately  wrote  to  General  Washington,  asking  him,  for  the 
sake  of  the  young  and  anxious  wife  of  the  marquis,  not  to 
expose  Ills  life  except  in  an  important  and  decisive  en- 
gagement. 

In  the  diary  of  the  celebrated  William  Wilbcrforce,  who 
visited  Paris  soon  after  the  peace,  there  is  an  interesting 
passage  descriptive  of  La  Fayette's  demeanor  at  the  French 
oonrt: 

"  He  seemed  to  be  the  representative  of  the  democracy 
in  the  very  presence  of  the  monarch — the  tribune  intruiling 
with  his  veto  within  the  chamber  of  the  patrician  order. 
His  own  establishment  was  formed  upon  the  English 
model,  and  amidst  the  gayety  and  ease  of  Fontainebleaii 
lie  assumed  an  air  of  republican  austerity.  When  the  line 
ladies  of  the  court  wouhl  attempt  to  drag  him  to  the  card- 
table,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  witb  an  air  of  aflcctcd 
contempt  for  the  customs  and  amusements  of  the  old  regime. 
Meanwhile,  the  deference  which  this  champion  of  the  new 
■late  of  things  received,  above  all  from  the  ladies  of  the 
oourt,  intimated  clearly  the  disturbance  of  the  social  atmo- 
i,  and  presaged  the  coming  tempest" 

From  the  close  of  the  American  war  for  independence 
to  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  a  period  of  six 
TWn  elapsed,  during  wbioh  France  tufiered  much  from  ths 


I  I 
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auu    spokesman    of   those 

f  ^'ovornimMit.     IT<j  reoommcn 

king,  a  rcstonition  of  civil  r 
,  .siij)|)rossion  of  the  licavy  and 

I  of  the    criminal    courts;    am 

I  jKiblic  inonoy  on  i)rinc(;.s  anc 

'JIh'  As.scnihly  of  the  Xot 
.si(l(T  the  state  of  the  kingdc 
distinguished  and  trusted  ni 
nianded  a  convocation  of  t 
de|)artinents  of  I^'rance,  fijr  ti 
nianent  remedy  for  the  evi 
snffering. 

"  What,  sir,"  said  one  of  tl 
"  do  you  really  demand  the  m 
of  France?" 

"  Yes,  my  Lord,"  replied  Lj 
I)esj)it<^  the  opposition  oft 
gress  met  in  Paris  in  1789,  a 
it  th(^  nobility  of  his  i)rovinci 
the  ''Declaration  of  Rights," d 
with   which    h(.'    had   he(»n    fam 
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character  that,  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  he  wont  to 
the  scene,  at  the  head  of  a  depiitatiou  of  sixty  members,  to 
congratulate  the  people  upon  their  triumph.  The  next  day, 
a  city  guard  was  urgauized  to  preserve  the  peaee  of  Paris, 
aod  the  question  arose  in  the  assembly  wlio  should  eommand 
it.  The  president  arose  and  pointed  to  the  bast  of  La  K:iy- 
ette,  presented  by  the  State  of  Virginia  to  the  city  of  I'aris. 
The  hint  was  siifBcient,  and  La  Fayette  was  elected  to  the 
post  by  acclnmatiuu.  He  called  his  citizen  siildiors  by  the 
name  of  National  Guards,  and  he  distinguishc<l  them  by  a 
tri-colored  cockade,  and  all  Paris  immediately  fluttered  with 
tri-colored  ribbons  and  badges. 

"This  cockade,"  said  La  Fayette,  as  he  presented  one  to 
the  National  .\sscnibly,  "will  make  the  tour  of  the  world." 
From  the  time  of  his  acceptance  of  tlie  command  of  the 
National  Guard,  tlic  course  of  La  Fayette  changed  it«  char- 
acter, and  the  I'hange  became  more  and  more  marked  as  the 
revolution  pntceded.  Hitherto  he  had  been  chiefly  employed 
in  rousing  the  sentiment  of  liberty  in  the  minds  of  hin 
oountrymen;  bat  now  that  the  flame  threatened  to  become 
a  dangerous  conflagration,  it  devolved  upon  him  to  stay  its 
lavages.  It  was  a  task  beyond  human  strength,  but  he  most 
gallantly  attempted  it.  On  some  occasions  he  rescued  with 
hin  own  hands  the  victims  of  the  popular  fury,  and  arrested 
the  cockaded  assassins  who  would  have  destroyed  them. 
But  even  his  great  ]H>pularity  was  ineSiKttual  to  prevent  the 
nuHiacre  of  innoctmt  citizens,  and  more  than  once,  over- 
whelmed with  grief  and  disgust,  he  threatened  to  throw  up 
his  oommand. 

On  that  celebrated  day  when  sixty  thousand  ofthe  people 
of  Ptris  poured  in  a  tumultuous  flood  into  the  park  of  Ver- 
■aillea,  and  surrounded  the  palace  of  the  king,  La  Fayette 
1IM  oompelled  to  join  the  Uirong,  in  order,  if  poBsible,  to 


ii^.- 


of  the  qiiccn,  a  minute  or  two  a 
La  r^iyctte  ran  to  the  scene 
National  (iiiard,  and  found  all 
in  the  king's  chamber,  tremblii 
the  window  of  the  apartment  v 
faf'(\»^,  scarcely  kept  back  by  a  t 
La  Fayette  stepped  out  upon  t 
dress  the  crowd,  but  could  in 
then  led  out  upon  the  balcony 
Antoinette,  and  kissed  her  hai 
()ody-guard  embraced  him,  and 
the  soldier's  hat.  At  once  the 
changed,  and  the  cry  burst  fortl 

"  Long  live  the  general !  Lo 
the  bodv-jruard  !  " 

It  was  im mediately  announ* 
with  th(;  people  to  Paris;  which 
allaying  their  passions.  During 
La  Favette  rode  ciloseto  the  doc 
thus  conducted  him,  in  the  midi 
safety  to  the  Tuilleries.      Whei 
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ularity;  and  his  actions,  mmlorate  and  wise,  continually 
lessened  it.  Ho  demanded,  as  a  member  of  tlie  National 
Assembly,  tlmt  [x'lsons  accii>:ed  of  treason  should  lx(  fairly 
tried  by  a  jury,  »nd  he  exerted  all  liis  power,  wlule  giving  a 
constitution  to  his  country,  to  preserve  tlio  monarchy. 

To  appoase  the  suspicions  of  the  )>eoplc  that  tin.'  liiiip:  med- 
itatetl  a  flight  from  Paris,  he  declared  that  he  would  answer 
with  his  head  for  the  king's  rcmiiiiiing.  When,  therefore, 
in  June,  17!)1,  the  king  and  queen  made  their  blumlering 
attempt  to  escape,  La  Fayette  was  immediately  snspci;tcd  of 
having  secretly  aided  it.  Danton  cried  out  at  the  Jacobin 
club: 

"  We  must  have  the  person  of  the  king,  or  the  head  of 
the  commanding  general !  " 

It  wan  in  vain  that,  after  the  king's  return,  he  ceased  to 
pay  him  royal  honors;  mtthing  couhi  remove  tlie  .■suspicions 
of  the  people.  Indeed,  he  still  ojx'nly  advised  the  pres<;r- 
vation  of  the  iii<marchy,  and,  wlien  a  mob  demandetl  the 
suppression  of  the  royal  jM)wer,  and  threatened  violence  to 
the  National  Guard,  the  general,  after  warning  them  to  dis- 
perse, ordered  the  troops  to  fire — an  action  which  totally  de- 
stroyed hi.'^  jmpularity  and  influence.  Soon  after,  he  resigned 
his  commission  and  liis  seat  in  the  As.sembly,  and  witlulrcw 
to  one  of  his  country  seats. 

He  was  not  long  allowed  to  remain  in  seclusion.  The 
allied  dyna.sties  of  Eurojx;,  justly  alarmed  at  the  course  of 
fivents  in  Paris,  tlireatened  the  new  republic  with  war.  La 
.Fayette  was  api>ointed  to  command  one  of  the  three  armies 
gathered  to  defend  the  frontiers.  While  he  was  disciplining 
Ilia  troops,  and  pre[>aring  to  defend  the  country,  he  kept  ao 
Anxious  eye  upon  Paris,  and  saw  with  ever-increasing  alarm 
the  prevalence  of  the  savage  element  in  the  national  jMiIitics. 
In  1792  he  had  the  boldness  to  write  a  letter  ui  the  National 


moderate  members;  but  a  me 
adroitly  nskc*d: 

'*  Is  I  he  «'iirmy  coiKiiiercd ! 
since  (Jrru'ral  Lji  Favotto  is  in 

"No,"  replied  ho,  "the  eo 
sitiitition  is  iMK-lianged  ;  and,  nc^ 
ot'  oiir  arinii's  i>  in  Paris." 

After  a  '^toi-iny  debate,  the 
had  viohitc*!  tin*  constitution  ii 
of  an  army  le;rally  in(*a])al)le  »> 
dfred  himself  anicnahh*  to  the 
his  ])nst  without  }KTniissi(Mi.  F 
blv,  c^ohllv  recfivi'd  at  court,  a 
Guard,  h(^  returned  to  his  arm 
There  Ik;  riiach-  one  more  attcM 
dueinu  him  t<»  eome  to  his  ca 
This  project  l)cin^  rejected,  and 
by  liol)cs]>i«'rrc,  his  bust  piddic 
medal  fornicrlv  voted  him  brok 

• 

eutioncr,  he  decerned  it  ncx'essa 
neutral  country.  Ilavinir  pro\ 
army,  he  crossed  the  fnjntirrs  in 
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for  fifteen  months  a  prisoner  in   Paris,  linstened,  after  her 
release,  to  share  her  husband's  rnptivity. 

F'or  five  yiars,  in  spite  of  the  re  mo  list  ranees  of  England, 
Amvrieii,  and  tin;  friwids  of  liberty  everywhere,  I^  Fayette 
reniaiiit'd  a  |)risoner.  To  every  demand  for  his  liln'mtion 
the  Austrian  Government  replied,  with  its  nsnal  stupidity, 
that  the  liberty  <)f  La  Fuyette  was  incompatiltle  with  the 
safety  of  the  governments  of  Europe.  He  owed  his  libera- 
tion, at  Ifugtli,  to  (loncral  Bonaimrle,  and  it  rerpiired  all 
Aw  great  authority  to  procure  it.  When  Ijh  Fayette  was 
presented  to  Napoleon  to  thank  him  for  his  intcrferenee,  the 
first  consul  said  to  him: 

"1  don't  know  what  the  devil  you  have  done  to  the 
Austrians;  hut  it  cost  them  a  mighty  struggle  to  let 
you  go." 

La  Fayette  voted  publicly  against  making  Xapoleon 
eonfiul  for  life,  against  the  establishment  of  llie  empire. 
Kotwithstanding  this,  NaiK)leon  and  he  remained  very  good 
friends.     The  cinpei-or  »tid  of  him  one  day  : 

"  Everybody  in  France  is  corrected  of  his  eiitremc  ideas 
of  liberty  exeept  one  man,  and  tliat  man  is  La  Fayette. 
Tou  see  Inm  now  tranquil :  very  well ;  if  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  his  chimeras,  he  woidd  reappear  on  the 
scene  more  ardent  than  ever." 

Upon  his  return  to  France,  he  was  granted  the  jiension 
belougiog  to  the  military  rank  he  had  held  under  the  re- 
pablic,  and  ho  recovered  a  comjwtent  estate  from  the  prop- 
erty of  1)18  wife.  Xajioleon  also  gave  a  military  eonnnission 
to  his  son,  George  Washington;   and,  when   the   Bonrbona 

'    were  restored,  La   Fayette  received  an    indemnity  of  four 

I  ■  bnndred  and  fifty  tliouaand  francs. 

),         N»pole6n's  remark  proved  correct.     Ija  Fayette,  though 

L^ke  Wfeat  most  uf  the  evening  of  his  life   in   directing  the 


i 


His  visit  to  America  in  18j 

was  the  guest  of  the  nation;  a 
of  his  cxjn'iiililiiris  ihiring  tli< 
him  a  grant  of  two  hundred  tli 
tensive  traet  of  hind.  It  was 
was  chiefly  instrumental  in  plae 
on  the  thron"  of  I'ranee.  Tli 
in  public?  wen?  nltcrcd  in  beh 
wlio  had  fli'il  from  Tranche  for  < 
tlie  last  words  he  ev<'r  wrote  re 
filaverv.  He  died  Mav  11),  IS.? 
Kon,  George  Washington,  alwaj 
his  father,  died  in  1819,  leavii 
name  so  fidl  of  inspinition  to  t 
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liYBW  81G0URMEY. 

(Bo«s  i;i)i~DiiiD  I  Ms.) 
THE  LESSON  OF  A  USEFUL  AND  BEAUTIFUL  LIFE. 


BEAUTIFUL  life  I  have  had.  Not  more  trial 
than  was  tor  my  good,  f'lmiitlcss  Mt'ssings  be- 
yond oxjKHftation  or  desert,  .  .  .  Behind  me 
strctiih  the  groon  pastures  and  still  waters  by 
which  1  have  l>eeii  led  all  my  days.  Around  ia  fbr  linger- 
ing of  lianly  flowers  and  fruits  that  bide  the  Winter. 
Before  Btr«*toln'H  tlie  shining  shore." 

These  are  tlie  words  nl'  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  written  near  the 
close  of  a  life  nf  seventy-four  years.  All  wh"  liavi?  much 
ol»erve<l  himinn  life  will  agree  that  the  rarest  aeliievenumt 
of  man  or  woman  on  this  earth  is  a  solid  and  eoiilinnous 
happiness.  'I'liere  are  very  few  persons  [wist  seventy  who 
ran  look  hack  npon  their  lives,  and  sincerely  say  that  they 
would  willingly  live  their  lives  over  again.  Mrs.  Sigour- 
ney,  however,  was  one  of  the  happy  few. 

Lydia  Huntley,  for  that  was  her  maiden  name,  was  bom 
at  Norwieh,  OHuu'cticiit,  on  the  first  of  September,  1791, 
Her  father  wan  Kz(.'kiel  Huntley,  an  exceedingly  gentle, 
aflfct'tionale  man,  of  Seotch  parentage,  who  h.nd  as  little  of  a 
Yankee  io  him  as  any  man  in  Connecticut.  Unlike  a 
Yankee,  he  never  attempted  to  tiet  up  in  business  for  him- 
aelf,  bnt  spent  the  whole  of  the  active  |Hirt  of  his  life  in 
the  service  of  the  man  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed  in  his 
youth.  His  employer  was  a  druggist  of  gn-at  not>-  in  his 
dsy,  who  made  a   lai^  fortune   in   his  business,  and  built 
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1      X,.*.  age,  ai.« ived  fo  €1 

serene   old    man,   delighting  clii€ 
onlv  ehild.     He  survived  as  late 
Owing  to  the  peenliar   relatio 
to  II   wealthy  finiily — living,  too, 
mansion,  and  having  the  tree    r: 
dens — Lvdia  Huntlev   cnioved  ii 
tial  advantages  of  Wfahli,    witho 
She  was  surrounded    bv  ohjeets 
no   menial   panijU'red   her   pride  < 
ful    share  of  InmselKdd    labor, 
enough   to  toddle  about  the  grou 
have  her  hold    the  trees  whieh 
the  seed   into  the    little  furrows 
was  A\i)  better  pleased  than   wh 
her  tiny  fingers.     Her   parents  i 
she  was  brought  up  to  do  her  j: 
on  plain,  substantial  fare,  inured 
to  allow  free  play  to  ev(?ry  limb 
stoek  of  health,  strength,  and   gc 
down    to  the    last   vear  of  her  1' 
dyspr])sia  was.     She  never  ])Ossej 
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she  sought  out,  in  the  old-fiiwliioiicd  library  of  the  house, 
everything  which  a  (^liilil  (miuIiI  umlerstimd.  Chance  threw 
a  novel  in  hor  way  ("  Mystrrics  of  LMoliilm  "),  which  shu 
(levouit'd  wiih  riiptiirc,  and  k«)u  ufti^r,  wlicn  shy  was  but 
eight  veiirM  <»f  -.v^v,  she  bcgiin  to  writt'  a  novi-I.  I'ootrj-,  too, 
she  read  witli  siuj^ular  [jleasiiiv,  ncvt-r  wisiry  of  re|R'ating 
her  ihvoriti'  piiccs.  But  tin?  i»as.iioii  of  her  cbihihood  was 
jMiinting  pictiiios.  Almost  in  hvr  iufaiK-v  n\w  bei^an  to  draw 
with  a  pill  ari'l  liliK-h';)!',  and  advanced  from  that  to  slate 
and  ponfil,  and,  by  an<l  l>y,  to  a  U'ad-|i<'ni'il  and  baokti  of 
letters,  When  she  had  learned  U>  draw  prctly  well,  she  was 
on  fire  to  paint  her  pi<;tures,  Imt  was  long  puz/.led  to  pro- 
cure the  colors  II;iviug  obtained  in  some  way  a  cake  of 
gamhoge,  she  begf^i-d  of  a  washenvonian  a  piece  of  indigo, 
and  hv  i^onibinitit:  lliese  two  inj5;redients  iAn-  ctiuld  make 
different  shades  of  yellow,  blue,  and  green.  Tlu-  trunks 
of  her  trees  slic  puinti-d  with  eofFee-g rounds,  and  a  niixtun; 
of  India  ink  and  indigo  answered  toleralily  well  for  Hky 
ant)  water.  8hc  allorwards  discovered  that  the  pink  jiiico 
of  ciiokebcrry  did  vnry  well  for  lijis,  chi-eks,  and  gay  drcsxes. 
Mixed  svith  a  little  indigo  it  made  a  very  bad  imrplo,  which 
the  young  arlisi,  for  the  want  of  a  bettor,  was  obliged  t« 
uae  for  her  i-oyal  robes.  In  sore  distress  for  a  better  purple 
she  squeezed  the  purple  flowers  of  the  g-ardcn  and  the  field 
for  the  desired  tint,  bnt  nothing  answered  the  purixiac, 
until,  at  dinner  uue  day,  ahc  fonnd  the  verj'  hue  for  which 
she  longed  in  the  jiii<,'(:  of  a  currant  un<l  whortleberry  tiirt. 
She  hastened  to  try  it,  and  it  made  a  truly  gori^eous  purple, 
but  the  HUgar  in  it  e.ausi'd  it  to  eonie  oil' in  fiakes  from  her 
kings  and  eni[x.'rors,  leaving  them  in  a  »orry  plight.  At 
length,  to  her  boundlcus,  inexpressible,  and  lasting  joy,  all 
her  difficulties  were  removed  by  her  father  giving  her  a 
ooB^ate  box  of  colors. 


.  I 


much  zoai  under  an   aped  tutor 

,  I 

:  '  vancL'd  fur  enough    in   Hebrew    1 

i  with    the  aid  of  «rr:unniar   and  < 

:  studios    her    parents    added    a    t 

Often,  whi'ii  liT  execdU'Ut  mothe 
too  h>n;^  «»ver  her  l^ooks,  she  wo 
ih)or  of  their  hiri^o  kitehen,  aiul 
sonjr,  set  her  (him'in^  until  her  el 
T\\\<  >tu<lIous  und  happy  gir 
had  her  dav-dreani  of  the  futui 
This  strani^*'  ambition,  she  tells  u 
if    H  feared  to  impart  to  her  eompani« 

at  her;  and  she  thought  even  ht 
,  (irrof/ftnf  if  slie  mentioned   it  to 

secret  w:is   revealed  to  her   parei: 

i  '  liad  miessed    it  before,  l)Ut   her  f 

;  «  prised.     Neither  of  them,  howev 

t  .  one  of  the  ph'asantest   apartment 

up   for   the    reee])tion    of  pupils. 
f  looking  girl  of  about  eighteen,  : 


;  ;  soon  as  her  «le>ks  were  brouij^ht 

.Minbitifins  little  l:idv  went  around 
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without  a  name  iipdii  her  cntalogne.  SIip  siirniisod,  uftcr  :i 
time,  that  parents  lu'sil:itcil  to  intrust  tlieir  (.'liilili-cii  to  hor 
because  of  her  cxtn'nu'viiiith,  wliicli  was  tin-  I'lK't.  Al  Icn^tlii 
however,  slic  begun  her  schiml  with  two  tliiliircn,  nine  juid 
eleven  years  of  age,  anil  not  only  did  shi;  go  ihrongh  all  lin- 
fnrnialitit'H  of  Rchool  with  tlicm,  working  six  hours  a  day 
fur  five  duy8,  anil  thret^  hoars  on  Saturday,  linl  at  the  end 
of  the  term  she  held  an  examination  in  the  preKeiure  of  a 
large  circle  of  her  pnpils'  admiring  relalinns. 

Afterwards,  associating  herself  with  another  young  hidy, 
to  whom  she  was  Icnderiy  attflchcd,  she  siii-eeeded  hitter. 
A  large  and  i>ojnil"ns  s<4iool  gathered  about  iliese  zealou.s 
and  admirable  girls,  several  of  their  pupils  being  older  than 
thcniseves,  C"m[K'lled  to  hold  the  seliool  in  a  hirger  room, 
Lydia  Huntley  walked  two  miles  every  morning,  and  two 
more  every  night,  bewdes  working  hard  all  day;  and  she 
was  OS  happy  as  the  weeks  were  long.  Her  ex|H'rienee  con- 
firms that  of  every  genuine  teuohcr — from  Ur.  Arnold  down- 
ward— that,  of  all  einploynienta  of  man  or  wonnm  on  this 
earth,  the  one  that  is  capable  of  giving  the  most  constant 
and  iutensc  happiness  is  teaching  in  a  rationally  conducted 
school.  So  fond  was  she  of  teaching,  that  when  the  severity 
of  the  Winter  obliged  her  to  suspend  the  Nehool  tor  many 
weeks,  she  opened  a  free  school  for  poor  ehildn-u,  one  of 
hep  favorite  claa^es  in  which  was  com|>o.scd  of  eidund  girla. 
In  the  course  of  time,  the  well-known  Daniel  Wadsworth, 
the  great  man  of  Hartford  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  lurL-d 
her  away  to  that  city,  where  he  personally  organized  a  school 
of  thirty  young  ladies,  the  daughters  of  hin  friends,  and 
give  her  a  home  in  his  own  house.  There  she  sjx-nt  five 
hapi^  years,  cherished  as  a  daughter  by  her  venerable  par- 
tron  and  his  wife,  and  held  in  liigh  honor  by  her  pupils  and 
tficir  parents. 


^.:. 


J 
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»—««^  wo;    \y  (     J        ofttioii|  udj 

I  j  ume  was   printed    in  Hartford, 

Prose  and  Verse/'     The  public  p 
j  and  its   sneress  led    to  a  career  < 

.  i  fortv-nine  years,  and  i^ave  to  the 

I  I>oetry,  tales,  travels,  bioj^rapliy, 

So  p:i-si'd  her  lifi'  till  she  \vi 
had  n'''(iv('il  manv  otters  of  inai 
(ither>.  bill  none  of  her  suitors  t 
pupils,  and  .-In*  supposed  herself 

'.  as  an  old  maid.      Hut  another  dc 

f  On   her   wav  t(»   and    from    her  s 

and  most  ex  press  iv(i  black  eyes"  i 
and  spoke  '*  uuutteral)le  things." 
widower,  with   three  children,   n: 
thrivinjr  hard  wan-   merchant,  of 
"unutterable    things''    were   uttei 

.  •  !  unromantic  nuilium  of  a  letter. 

■ 

^  few  months  after,  in  the  vear  18] 

For  the  next  fifteen  years  sh 
gant  mansion  in  Hartford,  surroui 
after    Mr.  SimHirney's   own  desiji; 
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past  fifty  he  began  the  study  of  modern  Greek.  Mrs. 
Sigoumey  became  the  mother  (if  soveral  cliil<h('n,  all  of 
whom,  bnt  two,  died  in  infancy.  Oitf  son  lived  to  enter 
college,  but  died  ut  the  age  of  nineteen,  of'oonsuinption.  A 
daughter  grew  to  womanhood,  and  became  the  wife  of  a 
clergyman. 

After  many  years  of  very  great  prosperity  in  business, 
Mr.  Sigmirney  experienced  heavy  los-ies,  which  compelled 
them  to  leave  their  pleasant  residence,  and  gave  a  new  ac- 
tivity to  her  pen.  He  died  at  the  age  of  scvcnty-six. 
During  the  last  seven  yeara  of  Mrs.  Sigoiiniey's  life,  her 
chief  literary  employment  was  contributing  to  the  columns 
of  the  New  York  fjiilfrr.  Mr,  Bonner,  having  while  an 
apprentice  in  the  Ifttrl/onl  Ctirrad  oflice  "m1  up"  some  of 
her  i>oems,  had  particular  pleasun'  in  beinp:  tin-  mc<hum  of 
her  last  communications  with  the  public,  and  she  must 
have  rejoiced  iu  the  viLst  audience  to  which  he  gave  her 
access — the  largest  she  ever  addressed. 

Mrs.  Sigoumey  enjoyed  excellent  health  to  witliin  a  few 
weeks  of  hor  death.  After  a  short  illness,  whieli  she  boi-c 
with  much  patience,  she  died  in  June,  ISdo,  with  her 
daughter  at  licr  side,  and  afit-ctionate  friends  around  her. 
Notliing  could  exceed  her  tran<iuility  and  resignation  at  the 
approach  of  dcuth.  Her  long  life  had  been  sjK-nt  iu  honor- 
able labor  for  the  good  of  her  species,  and  she  died  iu  the 
fullest  certainty  that  death  would  hut  introduce  her  to  a 
lai^ei  and  better  upliere. 


DearLorrt!  I  do  nol^ 
V<iav&.  peace  h(w  nlwB^ 
PeAc«,  peiu«  will  BO  tun 
ThankR.  llmiikBl  a  Uiitnl 
Tliaiitu,  ilisknks  beSt  tlu 
Wind,  wind;  the  poBcd 
Wind,  wind  !  the  thro* 
Tliu  worker  lm»  no  drca 
Firet,  year§  of  toil,  unil  ■; 
For  !o  1  he  hopes  to  lw« 
Beyond  iho  tUrcsluild  of]| 

fOHX  FOSTER,  i 
from  onr  Oflsay,  i^ 
feeling  agaiuBt  grW 
'  l)n  very  prevalent,! 
pariirig  hour.  "  I  have  eem 
would  my — "  I  liave  aeen  a  I* 
would  yoly  givn  viwions  of  IJ 
Summer  ;  to  him  it  tJild  of'tfl 
tbc  duys  which  would  never] 
nciurcr  the  gravis  Thackoti 
sEUiife  fefling.  !!'•  reverta  fl 
Georgi!  the  Third  wiw  king.  | 
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"We  shall  never  feel  as  we  have  felt.  We  approach  the 
inevitable  grave,"  Few  men,  indotttl,  know  how  to  grow 
old  gracefully,  iis  Madame  de  Stael  v(^rj-  truly  observed, 
Thert'  is  an  nninanly  sadness  at  leavinff  off  the  old  follies 
and  the  old  j^aines.  We  all  hate  fogylMii.  Dr.  Johnson, 
great  and  good  as  he  was,  had  a  touch  of  this  regret,  and 
we  may  pardon  him  for  the  feeling.  A  youth  t^peut  in 
■  poverty  and  neglci^t,  a  manhood  consiimed  in  unceasing 
struggle,  are  not  prepiinitivcs  to  growing  old  in  jK-'ace.  We 
fancy  that,  after  n  stormy  morning  and  a  lowering  day,  the 
m'CDing  shoulil  liave  a  sunset  glow,  and,  when  the  night 
vets  in,  h>i)k  back  with  regret  at  the  "gusty,  babbling,  and 
remoriR-less  day  ;"  but,  if  wc  do  so,  wc  nii.'w  the  supporting 
faith  of  the  Christian  and  the  manly  cheerful ue.<is  of  the 
heathen.  To  grow  old  is  <^uit£  natural ;  being  natural,  it  is 
beautiful ;  and  if  wc  grumble  at  it,  we  miss  the  lesson,  and 
lose  all  the  b<\Liity. 

Half  of  our  life  is  s[)ent  in  vain  regrets.  When  we  are 
boys  we  ardently  wish  to  lie  men ;  when  men  we  wish  as 
ardently  to  be  boys.  Wc  sing  sad  songs  of  the  lapse  of 
time.  We  talk  of  "auld  lang  sync,"  of  the  days  when  wc 
were  young,  of  giithering  shells  on  the  sea-shore  and  throw- 
ing them  carelessly  away.  We  never  eease  to  be  sentimen- 
tal  upon  post  youth  and  lost  manhood  and  beauty.  Yet 
there  are  no  regri'ts  so  false,  and  few  half  so  silly.  Perhaps 
the  saddest  sight  in  the  world  is  to  see  an  old  lady,  wrinkled 
and  withered,  dnssing,  talking,  and  acting  like  a  very 
young  one,  and  forgL^tting  all  the  time,  as  she  clings  to  the 
feeble  remnant  of  the  past,  that  there  is  no  sham  so  trans- 
parent as  her  own,  and  that  people,  instead  of  feeling  with 
her,  are  laughing  at  her.  Old  boys  disguise  their  foibles  a 
little  better;  but  they  are  equally  ridiculous.  The  feeble 
I  which  they  make  against  the  flying  chariot  of  Time 
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fit  or  a  calamity  ?  Why  .sh 
An  old  tree  i.s  picturesque, 
eathedral  inspires  awe — w\ 
his  works? 

Let  us,  in    the    first  pla 

Messed  and  haj)py  and  flouri 

Imjvs  do  not  think  so.      The; 

oannot  insult  one  of  them  n 

is  a  year  ov  two  younger  tl 

**  Twelve,  did  vou  sav,  sir? 

and  women   who  have  reaeh 

to  their   years.     Amongst   s 

general   tenoi-  (»f  those  roma 

young    bears    a    rose-eolore 

enough.     Emerson,  Coleridj 

all   unhappy  boys.     They  al 

bitter  troul)les  ;  all  the  more 

ness  was   so  aeute.     Sui(nde 

y(King;  (ears  prey  upon  then 

and  follies    surround    them. 

little    better   off.     If  we  are 
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*     We  fret  and  fume  at  the  authority  of  the  wise  heads ; 
IBve   an   intoiise   idea  of  our  own  talent.     We  believe 
fves  of  our  own  age  to  be  as  big  und  as  valuable  as  fuU- 
rown  bulls;  we'  envy  whilst  we  jest  at  the  old.     We  cry, 
1  the  puffed-up  hero  of  the  Patrician's  Daughter: 

"  It  iLiiiy  U'  Ity  the  cnU-U'lur  ot  yoare 
You  ore  tlic  i'Mit  man ;  but  'tia  the  sun 
Of  kno«iodt!P  on  tlie  mind's  dial  shining  bright, 
And  clininicling  dtH/dx  and  tlioughts,  that  iiiLtkea  tmc  time." 

And  yet  withal  life  is  vorj'  unhappy,  whether  we  live 
unongHt  the  grumbling  eaptaius  of  the  c1hI»s,  who  an.'  ever 
seeking  and  not  tinding  promotion ;  amongst  the  Htrnggling 
authors  and  rising  artists  who  never  rise ;  or  among  the 
young  men  who  are  full  of  ri<'hep,  titles,  places,  and  honor, 
who  have  every  wish  fnllilled,  und  iire  miserable  because 
they  have  nothiufr  to  wish  for.  Thus  the  young  Romans 
killed  themselves  after  the  death  of  their  emperor,  not  for 
grief,  not  for  afleetion,  not  even  for  the  fashion  of  suicide, 
which  grow  aflcrwjirds  prevalent  enough,  but  from  the 
timple  weariness  of  doing  every  thing  over  and  over  again. 
_Old  ^e  has  pasi^cd  such  stagi^s  as  these,  landed  on  a  safer 
■hore,  and  matrieulnted  in  a  higher  college,  in  a  purer  ^r. 
We  ugh  not  for  impossibilities;  we  cry  not: 

"  Brint;  tlicse  nnew,  and  set  me  inice  again 

In  tlie  drlnnirin  of  life'ii  iniuncy ; 
1  wiif  nut  liiiiipy.  Iiut  I  kiii'W  not  then 
That  huppy  I  was  never  doom'd  to  be." 

We  know  that  we  are  not  happy.  We  know  that  life, 
perhaps,  was  nut  given  us  to  be  continuously  comfortable  and 
'  happy.  We  have  been  behind  the  scenes,  and  know  all  the 
'  illuuoni);  but  when  we  are  old  we  are  far  too  wise  to  throw 
li&  away  for  mere  ennui.  With  Dandohi,  refusing  a  crown 
at  ninety-ux,  winning  battles  at  uiuety-four;  with  Welling- 
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the  estate  wo  coveted  be  wo 
gcwpivvs,  lienors,  Ijc  all  more 
hoinu"?     lie  that  difd  o'  We( 
us  in  the   rare,  imd  jrJiined  it 
and  doinij:;  we  niav  Ix*  frostv 
ran  wish    all  mm  well  :  like  t 
be  likctl,  and  smile  at  tlu*  tus.» 
wlii(jh    fli''v  make  ahoiit    niatto. 
dross.     Tln'  greatest  prize  in  ti 
in  (»verv  market — success,  is   t 
little  cares  wlu)  is  up  and  who 
in  and  delii^hts    in.     Thus,  in  ( 
edies   in  which  Robson   acted,  ^ 
the  niother\s  heart  nearlv  broker 
by  a  suspicion  of  his  son's  disl 
all  the  while  concerned  onlv  ab 
kerchief.     Even  the  pains  and 
visit  the  old  man  li^litly.     Bee 
in  his  library,  unable  to  read  o 
we  are  not  to  infer  that  he  was  i 
ens  as  the  curtain  falls,  certain  i 
duller  and  mnvo  M--^    '      """ 
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Scipio  anfl  Ltelius;  wc  hear  much  about  poor  old  men;  we 
are  taiig^ht  ti>  lulmire  the  vigor,  quioknosw,  mid  capacity  of 
youth  and  iii;iiihoi)d.  We  lose  sight  of  tho  wisdom  which 
age  brings  even  to  the  most  foolish.  Wc  thiuk  that  a  cir- 
cumscribod  sphere  must  necessarily  be  an  unhappy  one.  It 
is  not  ahvaya  so.  What  one  abandons  in  growing  old  is, 
perhaps,  after  all  oot  worth  having.  The  chief  part  of  youth 
is  but  excitement ;  often  both  unwise  and  unhealthy.  The 
saniu  pen  which  has  written,  with  a  morbid  feeling,  that 
"them  is  a  chiss  of  beings  who  do  not  grow  old  in  their  youth 
and  die  ere  middle  age,"  tells  us  also  that  "  the  best  of  life 
ie  but  inloxi<'atioii,"  That  jKisses  away.  The  man  who  has 
grown  old  dues  not  care  about  it.  The  author  at  that  period 
has  no  feverish  exeitoment  about  seeing  himst-lf  in  print;  he 
does  not  hunt  newspai>crs  for  reviews  and  notioet.  He  is 
content  to  wait;  he  knows  what  fame  is  worth.  The  obscure 
man  of  science,  who  has  been  wishing  to  make  the  world 
better  and  wiser;  the  struggling  curate,  the  p<H>r  and  hard- 
tried  manof  Dod;  the  enthusiastic  reformer,  who  has  watolu^d 
the  sadly  slow  dawning  (if  progress  and  liberty;  the  artist, 
whose  dream  of  beauty  slowly  fades  before  his  dim  ey<-s — all 
lay  down  their  feverish  wishes  as  they  advance  in  life,  forget 
th«  bright  ideal  which  they  can  not  reach,  and  embrace  the 
more  imperfect  real.  We  speak  not  here  of  the  assured 
ChnBtian.  He,  from  the  noblest  pinnacle  of  faith,  behohls 
a  promised  land,  and  is  eager  to  reach  it ;  he  prays  "  to  be 
delivered  from  the  body  of  this  death ;"  but  we  write  of 
those  humbler,  perhaps  more  human  sonls,  with  whom  io- 
fireaaag  age  each  day  treads  down  an  illusion.  All  feverish 
iriahes,  raw  and  inconclusive  desires,  have  died  down,  and 
a  oalm  beauty  and  peace  survive ;  passions  are  dead,  temp- 
tfttions  weakened  or  conquered;  experience  has  been  won; 
■elfish  interests  are  widened  into  universal  <mes;  vuiu,  idle 
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M    M^Af  Ml  into  iicvf  shapes;  1 
same.      Th<»  ^ood  which  a  calm 
can  do  is  in<!al('iilahh'.      And  wh 
h(?  cnjovs  hinHolf.      lie;  looks  ik 
slioiil<I   jicconijKiny   old  a^v. — ho 
of  friends;  and   In*  |)l:iys  his  pai 
f»f  life  with  as  mu<'h  ;L^u>in  :is  an 
or  ('apnh.'t,  and  old    Polonins,  t 
lliiMnsj'Jvcs  (juitc   as    well   as   th 
turi)>'d   Laertes,  or  «'v«.*n  gtdlant  J 
Friar    Lawrence,   who  is   a  ^oo' 
happiest   of  :dl    in    the   dnimatl 
tlie  gos>iping,  garrulous  old  nur 
tionsof  niaturitv  and  vouth.     Tl 
mind  well  employed,  to  work  wli 
cise  DuUe  of  Wellington,  answer! 
])rosents  his  e.implinients;"  the  \ 
with  his  orders  of  knighthood,  st: 
in  his  drawer,  still  coniernplating 
thirty  letters  a  dav — were  both  w 
happy  po-ition-;  tlufv   ha<l   reael 
could  l«H)k  hack  <[uietly  over  the 
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happy  in  old  age — av,  and  far  more  so — than  \ro  were  in  youth 
We  are  no  longer  the  foolH  of  lime  ami  error.  We  an;  leav- 
ing by  »low  (legrfCH  the  old  world;  we  stand  iipmi  the  thn'S- 
hold  of  the  now;  not  witlnmt  hope,  but  without  fear,  in  an 
cxcpodingly  natural  position,  with  nothing  strange  or  dread- 
fnl  ahout  it;  with  our  domain  drawn  within  a  narrow  circle, 
but  equal  to  our  power.  Muscular  Htrcngth,  orgjuiic  instincts, 
are  all  gone;  hut  whattUen?  Wcdo  n<it  w;int  them;  \vc  are 
getttn^  ready  for  the  great  change,  one  whieh  is  just  as  ueees- 
aary  aa  it  was  to  be  l)orn ;  and  to  a  little  child  jH'rhnps  one 
is  not  a  whit  more  painful — perhaps  not  so  painful  as  ihu 
other.  The  wheels  of  Time  have  brought  us  to  ihe  goal;  we 
art)  about  to  rest  whili'  olhers  labor,  to  stay  at  home  while 
others  wander.  We  touch  at  last  the  mysterious  door — are 
we  to  be  pitied  or  to  be  envied  ? 

The  desert  of  the  life  behind, 
Hns  ahnost  faded  from  my  nilnd, 
It  liiia  Ko  miiD>'  fiiir  oasea 
Wbii'li  unlo  luc  are  holy  places. 

It  BeeniH  like  connecmtcil  tj^und. 
Where  silenoe  counts  for  luoru  than  sound, 
That  way  of  nil  my  post  endeavor 
Which  I  elinll  tread  no  more  forever. 

'  And  Ood  I  was  too  blind  to  nee, 

I  now,  soaiewliiit  fr<>m  blindnens  free. 

Discern  os  cvcr-iiresent  glory, 

Who  Imlds  all  pant  and  lutiirc  story. 

Eternity  is  all  in  nil ; 
Time,  birth  und  death,  c|iliemeral — 
Point  where  a  little  bird  n]i>:hte<l. 
Then  fled  lest  it  sbould  be  bvu.  >it«dL 
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As  free  as  fano; 

And  writ  for  ni 

•    .  In  neither  spiri 

'       '      i'  To  aught  but  bi 

I 

INTHOIj'JCTORY. 

Th(»  re.'uirr  Lnows 
His  woes. 
Howoff'someoin'  h;is])hin<lere(ll" 
IJow  oft  a  ''lon^Hit 
._!  Is  (uuipht, 

I  '  !  ^"^^  rhynx.  an.l  n»ason  sundered  I 

With  line  and  hook, 
Just  look ! 
'■  And  see  a  swiniminjr  hundred— 

A  scliool  01  rhymes 
'  And  chinips 

As  free  as  sum  hum-  air. 
»*^o,  if  you  wish 
To  fish, 
Please  anjjle  aiivwbere. 


j  Thou  potoi  i:,ndorn  nrt 
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So  yon  ilwire  my  liemtl 
Well,  tnke  il  -jiml  tlcpnrt. 
[t  in  not  i-olil  anri  lieuvy, 

[t  in  nnl  li«l,l. 

Scokfl  li)  lie  riglit. 
And  nnowcrH  ISvuiUy'R  levy. 

VI, 
Be  it  a  Iit1>lu  or  niiuor. 

Or  an  ol.l  .lovi.-c, 
TiBtnio;  Knillo  wit  and  linmor 

Aro  US  giMMl  ati  cnlil  uilvicc. 

VII. 
This  dainty  litllp  Album  Uiine 
If)  of  n  qnality  so  tine 
Thut  1iBpi>y   I^iutjliler  Iiere    may 

write, 
And  all  the  pi)tr<^  ntill  t>e  white. 

VIII. 


Forn. 


e  Ihp  p 


npay; 


Since  T  witli  ii  must  part — 
TiB  ihine,  my  friend,  for  aye. 

"Do  I  not  f^'l'llie  liiek. 
Aiid  wnni  t<i  (.I't  it  Itnck?" 

No,  no!  for  kindly  Heaven 

A  l>ettcr  one  lias  t;iveii. 


There  is  a  cnp,  I  know, 
Which,  full  to  'iveriloir. 
Has  yet  the  npatxt  to  htdd 
Ita  meHHUrc  nmny  fold ; 
And  when  from  it  T  drink, 
It  ia  >o  gwef't  to  think — 
natitntaini  ti  motc 


Thnn  all  il  krid  l^fon. 
If  you  my  riddle  >;nei<8, 
You  suri'ly  will  conftajB 
Tlie  |<;n>:ili'r  in  the  lew, 
Whicii  in  our  lili-Msi-dness. 


IJoet  Rive  nwny  thy  heart, 
Witli  nil  it»  sweet  perfume? 

AnRels  ilwell  ivIuto  (lion  art. 
The  more,  tlio  ^renter  room. 

XI. 

A  life  loHt  ill  a  life- 
True  huHbiiiid  or  true  wife— 
A  life  eonie  luirk  nffnin 
As  with  a  shining  truin. 

XII. 

A  cheery  niiiiden's  lo\-e 
As  large  as  heaven  and  earth — 

That  were  a  gilt  to  prove 
How  niuoh  thia  life  is  worth. 

XIII. 

Fast  by  Etemid  Truth, 
And  on  il  sunny  iiioiintniii, 
SprinKB  lliat  pen'niiiul  [nimtain 

Which  1,'iveit  iiiimortiit  youth; 
.Vnd  all  who  biilhe  therein 
Are  washed  fmui  every  un. 

XIV. 

It  it  to  do  tlie  best, 

Unmindful  of  reward, 
Whii-h  hriiitpt  the  sweetest  rest 

And  neanieiM  to  the  Lord; 
And  tliiti  has  t>eeii  thy  aim. 

Ami  will  Iki  to  the  cud, 
Knows  she  who  writes  her  muiw 

As  thy  nucbanging  friend. 


XVI. 

Onr  greatest  gliiy,  friend. 

Is  ohiefly  foiintl  herein— 

That  when  ive  fall,  ufleiwl. 

We  quickly  rise  frQin  sin, 
Anil  mrtke  the  very  shame, 
Whieli  tfiithered  rouii.l  eur  name 
Like  niiiny  scoipiun  rings. 
The  Htairii  to  bettrr  tilings 
In  thiit  hi);h  dliidel 
Wliicli  bua  a  warning  bell. 

XVII. 

Wlienw  honor,  wealth,  or  Came, 
Which  Uol  ileliglite  to  see? 

Out  of  a  blaineliiss  name. 
Born  of  Eternity. 
And  tlicse  iire  prizes 
At  Uod's  assizes, 
Reported  day  iiy  day, 
Whicli  nu  nuin  takes  away. 

XVlll. 
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Hast  music  In  thy  Yteari, 
0  t<)iKT  liny  \>y  liay. 
Along  life's  niigif-il  way? 

Then  wimt  thou  hiii't  tlinu  nrt 

XXIII. 
True,  CiofHl,  nnri  BenutifuH 

A  iHirfiK^t  liiii- 
01  tove  anil  Kainlhood  Tull— 

And  it  is  thine. 

XXIV. 

Thon  doest  well,  ilfiir  friend, 

Thy  lulKir  is  not  lost. 
As  notes  in  nin.->ic.'  blend. 

So  here  AITeption  's  hopt. 
TUeir  names  thy  bonk  within, 

Their  timugiiis  of  love  and  truth, 
Are  wortli  the  i-okI  to  win — 

Finit  trophies  ot  iliy  youth. 
TliiB  little  Albutti  thine 
Sossestii  to  Book  Divine— 
Tlie  Book  of  Lilr,  (Jod's  own. 

What naitKrs are  wriHen  therol 
What  names  nre  then;  unknown ! 

Hast  tliou  no  lh<)ns:ht  or  tare  7 
I  do  Ihce  wning  tu  ask  — 
Gtxl  Bjieud  the  nobler  task 
Until  tliy  lalwr  jirove 
Indeed  a  work  of  tove ! 

XXV. 

True  friends 
Are  thruu[;li  friends 
To  the  next  world— 
Tlial  iinvexed  world. 
Wliat  will  friendit  Xx  ffxnX  for 
When  the  witneaa  is  needless  tliey 
atoodlor? 


XXVI. 

Woulil.st  have  another  gem 
In  Friendship's  diadem? 
Then  take  this  name  of  niinei 
Thy  light  will  umke  it  sliine. 

XXVIl. 
Tliou  eonteBt  hoauty-laden, 
Thou  sprightly  little  nmidcn. 
And  dancing  everywhere 
Uke  sunlH'aiiis  in  the  air; 
And  lor  thy  eheery  laugh 
Here  is  my  autograph. 

XXVIIl,    , 
Soniethlnj,'  for  nolhing?    Nol 

A  false  ilevlL-c. 
For  all  things  here  belov 

We  |ay  the  price. 
For  even  ijrace  we  pay, 

Which  i»HO  free; 
And  I  have  eurn«i  to^j 

A  smile  from  thee. 

XXIX. 

Friend,  make  good  use  of  tim«! 

Kternity  Bubhnie 

Is  cradled  in  its  nse. 

And  Time  allows  no  trace. 

Tlie  |ia.st,  with  Bhndowy  pall, 

Is  gone  beyond  recall; 

To-morniw  \a  not  tliine; 
Tu-duy  is  all  thon  hast, 
Which  will  not  alwaya  last: 

^luke  thou  lo-duy  <liviue ! 


Kvery  hnur  a  duty 
Brin<.-H  thee  from  the  courts  on 

ECvery  hour  a  beauty 
Waits  her  tnuiait  lo  the  sky ; 


r 


i 
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Anu  tiie  world  as  iieiper  meant ; 
l*ers<?voraiK*i?  Jis  your  friend 

And  expcrii'iico  your  eyi'S, 
C)nward  |>n?ss  to  ivarh  y<»ur  end, 

Ki'stinj;  n«>t  with  smy  prize; 
Counting;  it  a  joy  to  lend 

Unto  liini  who  sanctifies. 

XXXII. 

Tliat  dav  is  lost  fc^rever, 

Wliose  jrnlden  sun 
Beliolds  tlinHiirli  tliine  endeavor 

No  pHMlnes-i  done. 

XXXlll. 

Count  not  thy  life  hy  heart-throbs; 

He  thinks  and  lives  the  most' 
Who  with  the  nobh;st  actions 

Adorns  Ids  chown  ]>ost. 

XXXIV. 

Tl)e  seeret  of  the  vvorM, 
Although  in  liglit  inipeurled, 
Nt>  one  can  e'er  tlis<'over, 
No  one — exeept  a  lover. 
To  Id  in  are  ^iven  new  eyes 
In  sell's  true  siierilice. 


Of 
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I  have  fonnil  oilier  honey 

To  sweeten  luy  diij-s; 
And  tlie  Kniser  iiiiiy  wonr  hia  golil 

While  1  QD]iiiJB]>leQilur  look  down. 
XL11. 
God  tliy  Usbtl 
Then  is  Riijlit 
life's  own  i>olar  atai; 
All  lliy  forliiiifsure 
GiflKtliiil  ciiiiie  from  Him, 
Fitliiit.'  to  llielirim 
Life's  );reut  );:olden  i-up, 
And  lliy  lieurl  looks  up! 

XLIII. 
A  debtiir  to  hiite, 

A  ilelitor  to  money, 
Forever  tuny  wiiil 

Anil  ni'Vi-r  have  lioney. 
A  debtor  to  love 

And  swii'i  liencfactJon, 
Hatb  treusiiri'M  above, 

A  beart'MHiiiLsfiiction. 

XLIV. 
God  Is  a  litH>ral  lender 

Til  tlioae  who  use. 

But  not  abuse. 
And  daily  Hint  I'm  cntB  render; 
And  hunt's  tbe  lieauly  of  it — 
He  lends  aguin  tbe  proQt ! 

XLV. 

Days  of  lieroir  will 
Wbich  God  and  dnty  fill, 
Are  evermore  snblime 
MemnrinlH  of  Time, 
nut  siicb  tliy  dnyn  may  be 
Ii  mr  bMt  iriahlor  thee. 


XLV  I. 

6clf-sa(:ri6ce 
FinclH  Puniilise ; 
lU'Hils  thul  rebel 
Arej,'at<-Hor  lEell. 
Guida  of  all  rares 
Are  these  two  places. 

XLVII. 
Tlie  bluebell  of  roses 
And  all  thai  ri'|<nH-s 
Sublime  ill  11  Ikto 
Aflixe<l  Iiy  bis/.-ro- 
Ah,  jwH  will  c->>niiil<'(e  bim. 


XLVIll. 

Miudens  pa.-::ur^'  into  nnnglit, 
Wbal  a  work  by  iliem  is  wroughtl 

Bnt  iiffixva 
On  tbe  Ijclter  side  uf  men- 
See  I  tbey  multiply  by  ten. 

XLIX. 

Tbe  golden  key  of  life, 
True  maiden  crowneil  a  wife. 
Wliat  then  are  (oil  and  trouble, 
W  itii  Btreiigt  1 1  to  nievt  t  bt'ui ,  iloubleT 


True  Heaven  be<^ti:<  on  earth 
Around  a  coniinon  ln'artb. 
Or  in  n  bniiiblu  benri— 
Thy  faith  mciins  what  tbon  Art, 
And  that  which  thou  wuuMst  be; 
Thou  makest  it,  it  thee. 
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.    ice. 

Llll. 

My  friend,  my  iroubkMl  friend, 
If  true,  Love  hits  not  found  you, 

Then  I  can  eoniproliend 
That  Duty  has  not  Ix^und  you. 

LIV. 

Jx)VO  is  the  pouroe  of  duty, 

Th«'  j»ari'nt  of  all  life, 
Whii-li  Heaven  pronounces  beauty, 

Tlio  crown  of  man  and  wife, 
r.ej;inninj;r  and  the  end 
To  hero,  iiiiint,  and  friend; 
An  inspiration  which 
Is  so  abundant,  ricli. 
That  from  the  finger-tips 
And  from  the  blooming  lips, 
Yea,  from  the  voiceful  eyes, 
Jn  questions  and  rejdies— 
From  every  simple  action 
And  hourlv  iK-nefaction 
It  pours  itself  away,  \ 

A  gladness  day  by  day,  | 

Exhaustless  as  the  sun, 
AViirk  tlune  an«i  never  done-  ' 

And  I  hav**  i)aintotl  you, 
O  maiden  fair  and  true! 


■ 


RUiifEii  AND  VUIMES. 


LIX. 
BesT-and  -forbear, 

To  moke  Mk  blest. 
Seeks  everj' where 

To  be  ti  guest. 

Wlio  art  so  near, 
Thy  will  be  done. 
Both  now  and  here. 

LX. 

ComeH  knowledge 

At  college; 

Wisdom  comes  later, 

And  is  the  greater. 

Art  thou  of  Iwlh  poBsessed  7 

Then  art  thou  riclilj-  liU-st. 

LXl. 
What  can  I  wish  thee  better 
Than  that  through  all  tliy  ciaye, 
Tlutpirit,  not  Uu  Inter, 
Invite  thy  binme  or  ])raise7 
Seek  ever  to  unroll 
The  subBtance  or  the  aoul ; 
U  that  be  fair  and  jiure, 
ft  will,  and  miiHl  «ndiirr' ; 
An<t  lo!  the  hnniely  tlrcss 
3rowB  into  lovFlinewt. 
LXl  I. 
Into  the  lienrl  of  man 
The  thinf!!8  that  blew  or  ban ; 
Out  of  the  life  he  lives, 
Tlie  bi">ti  IT  .Lir-i'  lie  gives. 
Guard  well  thy  open  lieart. 
What  enters  must  depart. 

LXIII. 

'.B  this— is  Ihii  thine  album  7 
T  b  nothing  but  a  ugn 


3^011  art  the  real  idbum. 
And  ou  its  wondrous  pages 
Is  writ  thy  ihiily  wages. 
Tliou  caiust  not  lilot  a  word, 
Much  less  tear  out  a.  Jeuf. 
Dut  nil  thy  priiyi 

May  be  to  thee  1 
To  better  thiii(Si.  uinil 
Thou  reaehest,  unawares, 
The  Master's  mind  and  will. 

LXIV. 

Seek  thou  for  true  friends, 
.  Aim  thou  ut  true  ends. 
With  God  above  them  all; 
Then,  as  the  ehiulows  lengthen. 
Wilt  thy  endumiico  strengthen, 
With  heaven  thy  utjronal. 

LXV. 
Ten  thousand  eyes  of  night, 
One  Sovereign  Kye  above; 
Ten  thousand  ruys  of  light, 
One  centrni  fire  of  Love. 
N'o  eyes  of  night  appear, 
Otid'a  Eye  is  never  closed; 
No  rayf  "f  lijilii  to  elieer. 
For  »'{/■  hatli  inter|'<"*<'- 
Yet  U>v,-"h  i;r.-nl  liii-  is  brigiit 
3y  day  as  well  as  uight 

LXVI. 
O  wo  remember 
In  leafy  June, 
Ami  while  December 

LuvuB  gciiilotune; 

On  any  shore. 
In  life  the  same 
Aa  ere  love  tsuaa. 


LXXI. 

Wliiit  's  in  a  name? 

A  symbol  of  reality, 
All  liuuuin  faiiio, 

And  Gmrs  originality. 


And  kisses  now  ana  uere, 

"NVith  I«ivo  through  many  a  year  I 

LXIX. 

l^irthlv  *hitv, 
llciivciily  bi.'uuty. 

LXX.  "      I 


Truth  I  licT  >tnry  ,] 

Is  (iiiil'^  ^^liiiy  ;  -^ 

IltT  triiiiiii'!i  nu  tlift  earth,  j      j, 

Man's  htuvrnly  hirtli.  '      y 
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LXXIl. 

Tliou  art  s<j  norit  and  trim, 
,   *  So  mo'h'sl  jnnl  so  wi>o, 

Suili  ;:la'hM'.v>s  in  tliim?  eyes, 

Tljon  ;o'l  a  \*r\/.v.     for  iiim, 

An<l  lor  the  worM.  T  think;  I  < 

So  Iktc  tliy  lu'ahh  I  drink,  Tn 

.  J  ()  moihiT  l'vi''s  fair  dau;;hter,  Tl 

In  this  L:i)od  cup  nf  water.  !      Tr 
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LXXVIII. 
Seek  not  for  happiness, 

But  jiwt  to  ilo  tliy  Juty; 
And  tlieti  will  McHwdncBs 

Impart  her  heavenly  beauty. 

LXXIX. 

Indulge  no  selfish  <.-asci, 
Each  golden  hour  employ. 

Seek  only  God  to  iileuac, 
And  thou  fihnlt  li(<'  enjoy; 

Yea,  thou  ttlialt  then  I'k'usc  all, 

And  bleEsings  on  thee  full. 

LXXX. 

To  use  thy  thne  dixcrc-etly, 
To  show  forbi^arance  sweetly, 
To  do  thy  duty  neutly. 
To  truit  in  G-hI  ctmipletely, 
la  good  advice  to  give, 
And  best  of  all  to  live. 

LXXXI. 
If  worda  arc  light  as  cloud  foam, 

80  too  is  mountain  air  1 
If  in  the  air  is  beauty. 

So  too  may  words  he  fair. 
If  in  (he  air  contagion. 

Distemper  wonlp  may  bear. 
Onr  wonU  are  real  things, 

And  full  uf  giKKl  or  ill ; 
The  tontrue  that  IicaU  or  Btin;;s, 

80  needs  the  Master's  will! 

LXXXII. 

The  world  baa  many  a  fool, 
Tbo  schemer  many  a  tool; 
A  mirror  shows  them, 
Ttia  viae  man  knows  thetn. 
Tbu  thoosand  disguises, 
Ten  tfaonsand  surprises. 
'    bwiidon)  is  <leti     ion. 


I  LXXXIII. 

To  do  good  to  another 

Ib  thy  self  to  well  serve; 
And  to  succur  Ihy  brother 

For  thyself  is  fresh  nen-e 
And  new  strength  for  ihit  battle, 
fn  the  dash  and  tlie  raitlc, 
When  thy  foes  press  thee  hard, 
And  thy  all  thou  must  guard. 

LXXXIV. 

Canst  show  a  flner  touch, 

A  grain  ol  purer  lore — 
"Icouldnotlovethee,dear,somuch, 

Ijoved  I  not  honor  more?" 

LXXXV. 

Frittered  away, 

Grace  to  b^jn 
Duty  to-day- 
Wages  of  unl 
Truth  out  of  sight. 

Falsehood  crept  in. 
Wrong  put  for  right-. 

Wages  of  sin. 
Self  become  god. 

Eager  to  win 
All  at  its  nod— 

Wages  of  sin. 
Scorn  of  the  seer, 

Vanity's  grin, 
Darkness  grown  deus- 

Wagcs  of  sin. 
Trouble  without. 

Canker  within, 
Fear,  liate,  and  doubt-^ 

Wages  of  sin. 
Wbattelobe, 

All  that  bss  been, 
Sbadowa  that  flee— 

Wagwoltin. 


I 
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LXXXVI. 

"NVorda  prt'.it  to  <.»xj)res8  Him, 

UcVrnUT 

A  in  I  llralor, 
I>y  tln'S«'  y«'  c«'iii\  ss  Ilini. 
Knoiij;!!,  this  Im-l'! lining? 

lit  fori-  v«^ 

Tin*  j^lory 
Kimwii  i)i\\y  ill  winning. 
In  <l«MMl-li(';iriM^  I)nty 

IVlio].]  Him, 

Knf'iM  Him, 
The  Kin;:  in  his  Beauty; 
Until  vr.'  (lisruvcT 

How  nicctly, 

How  swtiCtlv 

■r 

He  inlf«i  as  a  Ix>ver! 

An«l  then  will  eonfossion, 
(.»  new  in«.'n, 
N«»w  lni«'  men, 

Be  une  with  posst'Ksion. 

LXXXVH. 


\ 


O  won  1«  1st  thou  know- 
Tin  ■  rarity 
Of  (;h:intv"' 
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And  rtinll  we  fnrtcit  hope 

Becaun-  llit-  fnuntitina 
Arc  ui>  llii'  mighty  bluiH! 

Of  yomlur  iiiciunlaiiiH? 
XCII. 
The  ntorin  '»  rn^^inj;. 

Till-  Him  is  Bhiiiiiig, 
Aiic]  iK.tli  ['irsiiiiiiig 

S<nmjlriu'  n'lininj;; 
Thn)ii);li  Ilii'iii  iir<^  piiRiiiiig 

Till;  h.iMts  fi.i-.:viT, 
All  wi<:iltli  iiriiussiiig 

Tlirtmgh  br.ive?  eink-avfir. 

XCIII. 

0  trees,  rpjuii'iii^'  iri'vn, 
Alritij;  Itiy  \'M\i  Ki-duy 

1  hpiir  yciiir  qiiii-l  iiiclinlicH, 
Anil  caro  till  c'lL:ir]ii('d  iiwaj', 

Dear  furi'Ht  linitlu'rluKxl. 
0  treC8,rfjiiiiini;1i<i«, 

Arrayeil  in  8(iri[i«tiilc  dress. 
How  hill  TO  arc  •>(  prnpliecics 
Of  cvi'rLiHliiignuHH ! 
I  HikI  a  Imlm 
111  your  nijubini;  psalm. 
0  trees,  rejoicing  In-es, 

In  liviiit;  crc'on  fu>  gyanA, 

Ukesnints  witli  f^trful  tiiciiinries, 

Ycblcss  tho  Kutlicr'H  liunil; 

Wbicli  Htriiipi'ii  yriii  burl' 

To  luaki,^  you  imw  mo  fair, 

[>  trees,  rejiiiring  trooH, 

Who  have  another  birth, 
rbroogh  you  mjr  bounding  spirit 

The  dfty  beyond  the  earth. 
Eternity 
8o  calm,  k  bir,  bo  tre«. 


0  trecB,  rcjriinns  trees, 
Dt'iir.'liilclrfn  of  tho  Lorf, 

1  tliank  V'lii  fur  tlit^  mitiistrics 

U'hidi  yo  to  mo  iictunl ; 
New  iifi!  ami  lij^ht 
Buret  frtmi  my  wintrj-  night! 
0  /rionil,  rnjfiicitii;  fric^nd, 

A  iM'tter  i>"H'TU  ilioH 
To  l.iiil  tliu  joy-,  llmt  have  no  cii.l 
TlirotiKh  ylailiu'.-iji  liorcand  now. 

\W'  t)i..ii  I u 

I'erpetunI  pro[ilK'cy ! 

XCIV. 

The  battle  is  set, 

Tholield  to  be  won; 
What  foes  have  yon  met, 

Whiil  w»)rk  have  yon  ilone? 
To  rourjige  alone 

Uoe.i  victory  come; 
To  eowiinl  nnd  ilnme 

Nor  country  nor  home! 

xcv. 

For  thee,  of  MesBcil  name, 
I  ank  iiol  wi'uldi  or  fame. 
Nor  that  thy  patli  may  be 
From  toil  and  trouble  free; 
For  toil  is  everywhere, 
Some  troulile  nil  inunt  Xicat, 
Anil  weulth  and  fume  arc  naught, 
Willi  better  stuff  un wrought— 
I  crave  for  thy  dear  heart 
Fti-mul  liutr'x  |iart. 
Fur  tlien  iiideei]  I  know 
Thy  pathway  here  below 
Wilt  bloom  Willi  nwes  fair. 
And  iH-auty  everywhere; 
And  tliis  will  he  enough 
When  windsare  wild  and  roosb, 
To  keep  thy  heart  in  peaces 
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were  i)om  a  Vii^gin's  Son, 
To  take  our  sins  away. 
Tlio  death  its  leaves  within 
Is  but  the  death  of  «in ; 
Whieli  di-ath  to  dlv.  was  bom 
Tlie  pure  and  guiltless  Child 
Wh«)  .lustier  re(!on('iled 
And  nped  tlie  gates  of  mom, 
Wliat  time  a  erimson  flame 
Throughout  a  W(»rcl  of  shame 
Did  [>urgc-  away  the  dross, 
And  h.'ave  tin.'  blood-red  gold, 
Whosi-  wortli  ean  not  be  told, 
lie  j>urehased  on  the  cross! 
And  thus  a  projihecy 
Of  II im  on  Calvary, 
Who  takes  our  sins  awav. 
Is  this  fair  snow-white  flower 
Whieh  has  of  tleath  the  i>ower, 
And  blooms  on  Christmas  Day. 

XCVII. 

True  frienilship  writes  thee  here 

A  birth<lay  souvenir: 
All  blessings  on  thee,  dear, 

For  this  and  many  a  year  I 

XCVIII. 
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SUHDAY  NIGHT. 

Thon,  Father,  givcst  Bleep 
So  calm,  so  Hweet,  no  iii«p ; 
And  all  Thy  (^liildrcii  share 
Thy  gooiincRM  yviTy where, 
Anil  to  Tliy  liki-iieM  grow 
Who  love  111  tilliora  show. 
Grant  me  more  love,  I  pray, 
Than  I  liuve  tihown  to-day. 
O  FutliLT,  Son,  and  Dove, 
Dear  Trinity  of  Love, 
Hear  Thou  my  even-song 
And  keep  me  bruve  and  strong. 

MONDAY  NIGHT. 
Before  I  go  lo  sleep, 
That  I  in  joy  rauy  reap. 
Lord,  lake  ttie  tares  away 
Which  I  have  lown  to-day. 
Productive  nuike  the  wheat. 
For  Tliine  own  ir-trner  meet, 
And  give  me  gr.u-e  to-morrow 
To  BOW  nil  WHils  ol  sorrow. 
O  Father,  Son,  an<i  Dove, 
Dear  Trinity  of  Love, 
Hear  Thou  my  even-song 
And  keep  me  brave  and  strong. 

TUESDAY  MIGHT. 

While  I  am  wMpi>ed  in  sleep, 
And  otliers  watch  iind  weep, 
Dear  Lord,  remember  them. 
Their  flood  of  sorrow  stem, 
Take  all  their  grief  away. 
Turn  Thou  their  night  to  day, 
Until  in  Thee  they  rest 
Who  art  of  friends  the  besL 
O  Father,  Son,  and  Dove, 
Daar  Trinity  of  Love, 
Hear  Thou  my  even-song 
And  keep  me  laave  and  abmi^ 


WEDNESDAY  N[3H7. 
Night  is  for  prayer  and  sleep ! 
Behinil  the  western  sleep 
Now  has  the  sun  |K>ne  <lown 
With  his  great  t'ohlen  crown. 
0  Sun  of  RiKlit«!<)Usnes8, 
Arise!  Tliy  cl.il.in.n  bIcsH; 
With  healing  in  tliy  wings 
Cure  all  our  evil  tilings. 
O  Father,  Son,  and  Dove, 
Dear  Trinity  of  Love, 
Hear  Thou  my  even-song 
And  keep  mc  bravo  and  strong. 

THURSDAY  NIGHT. 

While  I  am  sate  apl.-ep. 
Oood  Shepherd  of  tlit^  sheep, 
If  some  iHv.r  liinib.,f  Thine 
Stray  from  Ihi;  i'vlil  Divine 
Into  the  desert  nij,dit, 
In  tho  sweet  nioniing  light, 
Cliooee  mo  to  bring  it  (henoe 
Tlinmgh  Tliy  dear  providence. 
O  Father,  Son,  imd  Dove, 
Dear  Trinity  uf  Love, 
Hear  Thou  my  t!Ven-song 
And  keep  me  brave  and  strong. 

FRIDAY  NIGHT. 

That  I  may  sweetly  sleep, 
Thy  child,  O  Father,  keep 
To  wake  and  love  tliee  mote 
Than  I  Iiave  done  before. 
And  do  Thou  prosper  all 
Who  on  Thy  gooihiess  call. 
And  take  their  sins  away 
Who  have  not  learned  to  pray. 
O  Father,  Son,  and  Dove, 
Dear  Trinity  of  Love, 
Hoar  Thou  my  even-song 
And  keep  me  brave  and  atroog, 
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^Y  XIGHT. 


r„w  hright. 


An'l  there  is  no  confnnim 
WittioDt  some  order  Ur, 

No  infinite  UifTnBion 
But  iiiiity  is  there. 

l^e  goodnew  of  the  Lord 
1b  riiund  iilKXit  U8  here; 

BeholiliiiK  it  ruu'iinl 
To  fill  the  heart  wilh  dieer. 

All  thiiiKfi  arc  ever  tendinit 
To  Homo  ilivini^  event. 

The  sweet  iiiiil  hitler  bleadins 
With  HrmiLMtlviiie  intent 


All  thii 


r  trnilini; 

I.- VI' lit, 


iiri  Willi  our  ilaily  hreadi 
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